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ABSTRACT 

Canada provides a unique example of the way in which 
practica'^ communication problems have produced an awareness of 
communication theory, policy, and practice* This book brings together 
a collection of essays which aim to philosophically, analytically, 
and historically explore the lessons to be gained from Canadian 
communications activity and highlight the many contributions that 
Canada has made to North American communications. The book contains 
such essays as "Communication Theory and the Marginal Culture: The 
Socio -aesthetic Dimensions of Communication Study" by Donald Theall; 
"Canadian Media Regulation" by Frank Peers; "Issues in Canadian 
Cultural Policy" by Hugo McPherson; "Communication: The State of the 
Canadian News Media" by Dick MacDonald; "The Politics of information 
and Culture During Canada's October Crises" by Gertrude Robinson; 
"Candadian Communication Theory: Extensions and Interpretations of 
Harold Innis" by James Carey; and " Moloch or Aquarius: Strategies for 
Evaluating Future Communications Needs" by Gordon Thompson. (TS) 
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Introductdon 

Uiis is an intensely perscnal book. It not only brings together most 
of v^hat we as editors consider the irore irtportant cxntenporary thought 
ori Canadian ocimujaiicaticns^ but it also reflects our intellectual atti- 
tudes tcward the stucfy of hxman ooranunicaticn, the collected essays 
can rou^ly be divided into three categories: theory, policy, and 
Canadian cxxwninicaticn praxis. Together these papers form a vanity not 
because they were oannissioned for this volune, but because each writer 
as an individual is responding to trends and opportunities imique to 
the Canadian situation in the seventies. Four of these unique aspects 
should be particularly nenticned in the beginning, for they have espe- 
cially inflxjenoed the theires, judgements, values and styles of analysis 
of the eleven papers, Ihey are Canada's geopoliticcil marginality, 
Canadian government's attitucfc: toward regulation, go^^mmEint attitudes 
towards cultural policy and the absence of academic conoem with cott- 
municaticn sttjdies in the past. The implications of each of these 
unique features is e^lored in one or another of the essays and a sur- 
vey of tlieir author's ocaicliisions therefore provides a natural intro- 
duction to this volijme. 

Canada's geopolitical marginality cn the fringe of the North American 
ccntinent seems to have given rise to two distinct outlooks: a parti- 
cular percepticn of this country's cultural mission and a unique oonv- 
mynications philosophy. Grierscn saw this mission as fostering and 
Piieserving Canada's own identity vis-a-vis both the mother country and 
its southern rieic^ibour. In the late thirties therefore the National 
Film Board under his directicn selected the north as an orienting sym- 
bol to enbocfy Canada's unique reality* a reality \/^ch eccnonists, 
politicians and cormunications engineers find prcblemtic to this dc^. 
In the north lie the xjnt^Dped natioral resources required for modem 
survival, the north also is the cradle of the continent's original 
settlers v^ose life style is being threatened by extincticn. In t±ie 
north moreover, Canadians are utilizing catitnjnications technology cn 
both a grand and a small scale, pitting the most ip-to-date satellite 
technology and the relatively unsophisticated closed circuit radio 
telephone ageiinst clinate, isolatiai and space. 

Geopolitical marginality also has scnething to do with the fact that 
it took Canadians a hundred years to begin to want to knew nore about 
themselves and to talk to each other. This new cultxoral awareness has 
been translated into various kinds of socieil s\:pport for the performing 
arts, for the film, for the book and itHgazirie industries and for Cana- 
dian content in Broadcasting. It is also reflected in the Broadcasting 
Act's concern wj,th hunan needs and the human iitplications of communi- 
cations teoinology. Ihis legislation enacted in 1932 stipiilated that 
all citizens irrespective of location should hav^e access to broadcast 
messages. In a oountiy with the size and population of Canada this 
was and is cm idealistic irandate \^ch has generated sensitivities to 
the needs of marginal people and cultural differences. 

On the practical level of cotmunication research the awareness of 
marginal people has given rise to two novel projects: Simon Eraser's 
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Rxven stucfy and the Naticnal Film Board's "aiallerge for Change"* 'IVxe 
Paven project, Gail Martin notes, deitionstrates two iirixjrtaiit insights 
about ntxiem camiunicaticns techriology. It can first of all be scaled 
dcwn and ad^)ted to specific needs of himan ccmttunicaticn- So on thie 
rugged coast of Britisl-i COlintbia a closed circuit radio network is 
helping Indian groips to overcome comunicaticns problems posed by 
language and isolation. Seccnd, the process of designing a "culture 
free" system helps sensitize the rest of us to the biases of con^^en- 
tional media technology: largeness, efficiency, technological sophis-- 
ticaticai, and liierarchical restricticn of access and cost. Ml these 
biases affect the structure of Canada's social ccmnunication patterns 
in ways which iray not be hiiranly beneficial in the long run, 

A similar mandate to "inprove ccrananicaticns, create greater unders- 
tanding, pronote new ideas and provoke social change", is evident in 
the government's "Challenge for Change" programme established in 1968, 
In the past seven years this agency has utilized film to help describe 
and change the lives of Fogo islanders, Quebec unenployed. Prairie 
farmers, Canadian wonen and indigenous minorities. It has also ex- 
plored alternative uses of cable as a means for democratising access 
and denystifying the established nedia. How well this small groip of 
dedicated Challenge for Changers has dene and \shat it learned is ref- 
lected in Dorothy Ttdd Henaut's analysis of the role of film in social 
change and self-realizaticn. Even thout^ it my net have siicoeeded in 
all of its aims, "Challenge for Change" has attracted attention far 
beyond the nation's borders for its human use of ccninuni cations tech-^ 
nology. 

Three other papers e^^lore theoretical insists emerging frcm what 
mic^t be considered a particularly Canadian 0iilosophy of connunica- 
ticns. For James Carey and Donald Iheall, Harold Innis, the Ttoronto 
eccnonic historian, emerges as the father of an original theory which 
stresses that himan comtunicaticn is based an inber-subjective mders- 
tandirig rather than on control of one's enviroTiment, Such a stance, 
v^ch evolved as a counter balance to British and U»S. scholarship, 
requires a historical perspective, a dialectical nethod and a strong 
sensitivity to the social iirplications of media technology. According 
to Innis a sense of history provides an overview for the eval\:iaticn of 
cultural strategies and social chan»je, The dialectical rrethod catches 
the d/namism of cantiunicaticn practice in \^\ch oertciin groups have a 
selective advantage over others in getting their messages acr^ A 
focus en content clarifies the ways in which different tedvuoit. li^as 
generate vocabularies for speakijig about cui^ environment \^ch in turn 
affect vtet we attend to and think about. All of these are questia-is 
rarely raised by the more enpirically-oriented research tradition 
dcirinating carmirdcations thou^t south of tlie border, 

McLuhan, according to Iheall, adds to Innis' space and tine-oriented 
ccmrounicaticn theory the insight that scholarly analysis is at one and 
the same time "draita" and "explanation". Such a perspective hi^lights 
the often overlooked fact that social institutions like the mass nedia 
or advertising are collectivities of people org^anized to attain a 



coimcn purpose and aesthetic facts, emboc^^ing a spirit or outlook. 
Ite differing French and English interpretations of reality during the 
OctoiDer crisis are shewn in Gertruide Joch Robinscn*s paper to have had 
wide-ranging inplicatims for broadcast functicning md natiaial sur-- 
vival in 1970. 

Gordcfi Ihcnpscn is another writer who utilizes a hemieneutic rather 
than a ccntrol-oriented aj^roach to the stucfy of catniunicaticns pro** 
bleitB* Faced with the challenge of evaluating a societ^^*s futxire witii 
respect to cormunications, he chooses to view man's needs rather than 
technology as the primary problem. Consequently his analysis of the 
histor^^* of oominjnicatiai revoluticns f ran remote antiquity to the re- 
osjnt past reveals three cordrai chairacteristics. In ail catTnunications 
revoluticns stored hunan experience is nade more accessible, the 
"information space** is increasec and the ease with v^ch shared fee-^ 
lings can be discovered is markedly inproved, Thcitpson proposes that 
these characteristics act as dimensions for describing a society* s 
coitnuni cations space, v^ere the ccnstraints inherent in the structure 
of language and the econcmic iitpact of the inriO\*ations define the ouber 
bouTidaiies of that space, 

A seccnd set of camion outlooks underlying the argutnent^ of sai^ of 
tiie essays is the recogniticn that regulation is an integral part of 
.all human endeavour. Regulation therefore is viewed as a positive 
rather thari a negative social mechanism, providing for an ordering of 
social priorities. Frank Peers uses this perspecti^^ to trace the ways 
in vihichi Canadian broadcast regulatJion shifted from network to content 
concerns in the past twent^^-f ive years, while Dick MacDonald notes that 
the lac}': of regulation has diminished the variet^^ of egression in 
print. Ihe ad^^rse effects of this diminuticn is confirmed in the 
report of the Senate Ccnutiission on tlie tess Media (the Davey Ccmfiissicti) 
which doc^jments Canadian dissatisfaction with their print iredia. 

Excltisi^;^ camiercial stf^port of pririt and some broadcast media 
f^jrtiiermore raises the issue of how social values like accuracy, va- 
ne t*y, Canadian production and cri-^the-spot forei'^n aff6iirs coverage 
etc* can be encouraged if tlieir adoption cut into profits. 'Hie Davey 
Carardssion's reocnmendation for a press review board has been accepted 
in only three of Canada's eleven provinoes and an ti- trust laws have so 
far been unable to diminish corporate cwiership regime, Canada like 
the United States has paid more attention to distribution hardware than 
to inputs. But it is precisely the quality of inputs which merit att- 
enticn and whiA public regulation in broadcasting has successfully 
fostered. 

Hugc' Mcpherson's paper cn cultural policy introduces a third set of 
themes shared by many Canadian camiuni cations analysts: the reali-* 
zaticn that information and cultural policy are inextricably intern- 
twined. An examination of the history of increasing si:^^rt for tlie 
arts in the last decade as well as the current federal-provincial 
strxjggle for control of the new broadcast media {cable, ccftmunity and 
educational broadcasting) point vp the difficulties in viewing any 



ijiforinaticn niediuii or tiie inforrratlcn iredia taken cxi^llectivar/ .hs 
*^tviral coiponerits isolated f ran the rest of cultural activity. In- 
fomHtioi rtBdia as well as theatnes, filit^, and nuiseuire are part of 
csie and the same inforniaticn systenu A balance between centi'alized 
and decentxalized control is needed to maJ-ie this system work. 

In the realm of informatioi the latest government xvov^ to coordinate 
retgulatory decision-iraJcing of broadcast technology in the hands of one 
urbrella organization, the CRIC (the Canadian Padio and Televisicn 
Caimission) , seems to be a step in the right directicn. In t>^je realm 
of culture, >icPherson, hcwever, recommends a mixed system of control* 
He argues that support for Canadian cultural endeavours, bocks and 
magazines should remain in the hands of concerned citizen boards. To 
protect the di\'ersiti' of outlooks in a pluralistic society these should 
be as much as possible insulated from governmental pressure and minis- 
terial ocmtrol, 

"Hie fourth and final set of conmon conditions affecting all of tiie 
contributors is the absence until recently of a highly org=mized, 
forml academic stvdt/ of ccmnunications in Canada, The results of 
such a situaUcn are manifold. It has meant that scholars continue to 
work alone in their varied disciplines without much cmtact and without 
a fonjn for the exchange of taews. It has also meant that the insights 
of such precursors as Innis, McLuhan and Grierson vto laid the found- 
ation for a new comiunicaticris theory have not begun to be systema- 
tically sttxiied or developed. It has additionally ireant that coninuni-^ 
cations research has been preocctpied with technical and hardware issues 
divoroed fron their social implicaticns. In the seventies this kind of 
a division can no longer be countenanced. It blurs the realization 
that plarming a society's oomnunicaticsis future is far itore than crea- 
ting a distribution networK, it sets the stage for the ways in v^iich 
future generations will regard and evaluate their envircnxrent. 

To build a proper structure for the organized, formal sttJdy of cortr^ 
minications in Canada will require the development of a variety of 
institutions and institutional prograimies. First, there is the need 
to establish interdisciplinary progranres at m^or universities to ex- 
plore and develop the theoretical bases for the study of htman cciritai- 
nication. Here the best of international ccitinunications studies and 
the scattered insi^^ts of Canadian practitioners like Harry Boyle, 
Patrick Watson and Graham Spry, of historians like Frank Peers and 
Kesterton, of social scientists like Dallas Sniythe, Pred Elkin arid 
Benjamin Singer and of artists like Michael Snow and Ian Baxter, can 
be brou^t together and evaluated. Such settings will also provide 
for the broad critical education which all society requires in order 
to assure a responsible role in the contenporary* world of comnunications. 
Second, \dgorous journalism programmes will have to be developed in 
each province to sipplement those already established at Carlton, 
Laval, Vfestem Oitario and I^^erson, These progranities should foster 
practical repoiidal skills and develop practitioners with a wicfe general 
backgromd will be able to assess the aCT^licaticn of film, print, 
video, and other technologies to tlie growing needs of our society. 
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Finally^ oomrtu-iicaticns between scholars and practi ^-^LOHGrs must 
continue to inprove and, in addition to the currently existing infer- 
mticn centre , an associaticn of academics arid practiticners should 
be reconstituted and one or more jo^omals of Canadian catmunications 
founded to encourage research and exchange Oi ideas amaig o^orselves 
and vdth international scholars throughout the world. This volume is 
a tentative first step iri that directiai, hopefully ser^/ing as a stax^^ 
ing point for rub^ire work* 

Montreal f^ertrude Joch Hobinscn 

June 1975 Dcnald Theall 
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1 crioe had the honour of sejn/ing Mr, Mackeiozie Kixig, the Prijie 
Mittister of Canada, On one occasion he said; "Wouldri't it be 
a great pit^* if Canada were to lose her sense of dependence on 
the MDther Country only to fall into a sense of dependence on 
v^at we called at tlie tiire 'our good nei<^iboiar to the South' ; 
and yJhat in fact are vfe going to do about it". Well, did 
a lot of things. Just one of them was that we set about making 
the Canadians look to the North ard, to that end, we began by 
daanging the inaps to focus on the North Pole, Ihat is goirKi 
to the very root in tlie changing of attibadss. Of course, there 
were other things. We nul tip lied the expeditions into the north, 
we established better news services fron the north, we started 
cn wtiat turned out to be an excellent series of films from the 
norths It happened the facts of life were on our side* The 
aeroplane was reaching exit into the wilderness and the Pole was 
beconing in cold hard facts a cross-*road of the world. Then 
we strudc uranim ar-'' nic' ':»1 and other nrnierals. But the im-^ 
portant tiling for us Is this: that in a short period of years 
the people of Canada v^e aided and abetted, and of delibe- 
ration. In realizing thersselves as a people. 

Ihe National Film Board's history as an institution is characteristic 
of the unique sh^^e gi\^ to an interest in communication and culture 
by the natic^ of Canada as a country. Hie above epigraph taken from 
the writings of the founding father of tlie Board, the Scot, John 
Grierson, strongly ertftosiEes tiie ciiltural xnissicn iirplicit in the 
establishitent of the NPB, Such a cultural missicn necessarily pervaded 
the policies aid ooncems of txxjst Canadian ocnfttunication institutlcns 
sinoe Canada occupied a marginal position to the United States, to 
Canada and to the European ccntinent, A preoccipatlon such as that of 
Mackenzie King's led in tlie early 50 *s tc» the creaticn of the Bqyal 
CcOTnission on Culture, the Massey Ctrndssicn, and it later led to 
Canada's ccnoem with broadcast regulaticn^ journalism policy and 
broader canrunicaticns issues in the reports of the Fc^^ler Cdrrmissicn, 
the Davey Comdssicn, the Ifelecotrrdssion of the Department of Oacrirtuni^ 
catiais, and tte Canadlari Badio-Teleiusi^a^i t3:jriiLLSsicn (CRIC) , 

For similar reascns distinctively Caxiadleui interests and eirphases in 
connunicatim theory de^;eloped, Waiold Irads writing of the Massey 
Canmissicn report could shaie witli Griersai an intense interest in the 
problem of propa^ganda^ fori 
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MtiTican propaganda after the FLtst V/orld V'ar becarr^ iiore ixiterise 
in tlie daiestic field. Its effectiveness was exi^ierit in the 
eierqence of organizations i-epreseiitirtg industr^y, labour, agri-- 
culttire and otiier grCLps...lri tl^e depression tlie Aiierican 9c*- 
^-ernnient learned nnad-i of the art of propaganda fraa business 
and e>^doited nev; technological devices sucli as thxe radio. 
Withi the eritr^* of the Uruted States ixito the Secciid World v^ar 
iriStruRents of pro^ieqanda were enoEBoosly e>.tjeiick^d. 

Ihe effects of these '-livelofiiients on Canadian cult^are ha^^'e been 
«iisast-rous . Indeed tiiey threaten Can£iciian naticr.al life.^ 

Uhat innis saw as a systenatic attack by "the jackals of carrnuni cation 
systens...to destroy every vestiqe of sentiment toward Great Britain", 
strud-: at the "teart of cultiaral life in Canada'*, rMidn had to irain^ 
tam ccnnections with Great Britain and Exircpe as a means of providing 
balance and altemativ*3s within the fraitework of North Artefican cul- 
ture. Oonseqxjently he could strongly reccmmend that "the dangers to 
national existence warrant an energetic program to offset them" 3 arxd 
te oxild note that around 1950 in radio tlirough the CBC, in film 
through the NFB, and to an extent within the uni^'ersities in the Ui* 
troducticn of Canadian literature courses, such a progranue was begin- 
nix.g. Innis shared with Grierson and with the Canadian uilieu of tlie 
40 *s a concern with the development of ciatural values in tJie midst of 
tlie prxverful inf luerice of commmicaticiis frcm the United States. 

It is in this oonte>± that the relevance of Innis* wide-^ranginq in- 
terest in oornnunication and arpire shoiold appropriately be viewed. 
Vvliile he turned to history to examine the role of the si-^er structure 
m political developnent, liis interest ai^ perspective was being sha- 
ped sirrultaneously by the present and the future as well as the past. 
Advertising is a major thane and concern to v^dch he returns in each 
of his major works — Errpire and Catmuni cation . The Bias of Conmuni- 
cations and Changing Ccnoepts of Time . In Ids positive discuss iai of 
ciilture, for exanple, he obser\?es tliat ad^iertising has a crucial effect 
lii the political sphere: 

Canadians f«ran scarcely understand the attitude of hostility 
of Europeans tcA^/ard /^nericais because of the overv^elming iri- 
fluence vpaa them of American propaganda. Amr^r leans are tlie 
best propagandists because they are the be ^ advertisers. 
Miatever hope of autonor^ Canada nay YiAve m the future mtjst 
depend \jpon her success in withstanding American influence 
and in assisting the development of a third bloc designed to 
withstand the pressure of the United States and Russia. 4 

Inrds could even argue that in the evolution of the ccnoept of Free-- 
dan of the Press throu^ American revolution there was a tlireat to 
Canada and that sxich influence had to be offset through the develop- 
ment of radio, television, filra and other cultural institutions. Mixrh 
of what Innis ^^pears to liave thoix^ht is quite similar to the prograrmie 
of the National Filsix Board ^as it was outlined by Jdm Griersori and 
represented in his worl-: on doajmentary film. Grierson saw the Board 
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as a force of couriter^prcpaganda ,3irid tiius ^as -assistijiq (ztie e-^oluti'jri 
of a cultural oariscicusiiess arid 'Cultforal \*alvjes* Orierscfi m argxiLiiq 
the reiaticnship between Propa-gaiida and Educaticti shares precisely tiie 
same conoem as Imiis: 

CEducaticn) * * . hcis as a result lost centred for tixe read 
educaticnal prooess and it has lost tliis control to iiien who 
govern tiie newspapers^ fihm, radiOj adt/^rtisixig and public 
relations/ few of whont ha\^ a licence to teach - 

Wot all these men have been ccnscio'js prc^i^agandists^ but all 
ha^je had a propagandist effect by reascn of tJrse fact tliat tliey 
have used dramatic or inspiraticnal nethods. They ha%^ eva-^ 
luafoed the good arid the bad, the heroic and the unheroic^ thie 
exciting and the unexciting , the desirable and undesirable, 
'rhey have observed things that interested people; they have 
cesearched into patterns of report that ccintBnded iren*s under^ 
standing^ attention and desire. They have dorxe so in the n.ine 
of entertainront/ news reporting, salesmariShip and public ins-- 
tructiai, and, exoept in the ceise of public information, tlxey 
have dene it for profit. Ihey have not always gene deep or 
sought to choose tiie nest uiiaginative and socially valuable 
pattern, but they have, in fact, provided a system of evalua-* 
tion for men's daily e>perienoe where such a system was lacking. 
They have consequently created loyalties and formed the pattern 
of men's thoughts and actions. Ite headline has been as iitpor- 
tant in this natter as the editorial; the advertisement and tlr? 
cctiuc strip as inportant as the Hollywood epic. They have, 
a large extent, taken diarge of men's minds. Ihe *ordinari% 
everyday, inperoeptible, elusive habit of millions,* vtoch 
Lenixi called sudi a 'terrible force' is largely in their hands. 
It is, by contrast, not in the hands of the educators. ^ 

From very diverse points of view Innis and Grierson, academic and prac*- 
titioner, theorist and activist^ de^^loped parallel analyses through 
the Canadian e:i^rienoe, an experience which Grierson as a Scot coixLd 
see in tlxe cca^text of his CMti coiritry's relation to England. 

/advertising and other popular ntxles such as tliose outlined by 
Grierson are tlie starting point for Marshall McLijhm's interest in 
ooimtuaication. As a European-educated Canadian he sees advertising 
from a marginal perspective rather tlian from witldn and tlie first of 
his books. The Mechanical Bride , focuses on the "effect of propaganda" 
by the \jse of dramatic or inspiraticnal methods vtere the popular cul-^ 
ture purveyor becomes the unconscious propagandist. McLuhan uses the 
exegesis of these modes of unconscious propaganda as a way of under-^ 
standing the cultural innplications in vMch they are affecting the 
consciousness of the /\merican public. As a meais of dealing with the 
"effect of propaganda" he eirploys a hermeneutic techniqte dependent on 
theories of literary analysis stemming from Richards' The Meaning of 
Meaning and, therefore, indirectly from mlincxvski's theories of meaning 
and ocntext. If Grierson noted that these "unconscious propagandists" 
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of North America were enploying "aranatic or inspiraticnal nethods/* 
McLuhan iised the modes of rhetorical and aesthetic analysis as a ray 
of examining their effect. 

The Mechanical Bride att^ted to control the fliax of propaganda 
by arresting its movenent* Selecting individual ci:>jects or events for 
examination and ccntenplation, McLuhan illustrated the way in \^ch 
tlie social and cultural message of the United States was being carried 
through its popiilar culture. His ability to do this, though* was cai-- 
ditioned as in the cases of Innis and Grierscn by looking at the U.S. 
frtm the marginal perspective of Canada. McLuhan speaking of his own 
method in the introduction of the Bride had said: 

A film expert, speaking of the valine of the rrovie rredixm for 
selling North American to South America noted thatJ the pro- 
paganda valiae of this simultaneous audio-vistial inpression is 
very high, for it standardizes t±iou<^*t b^^ su^Dplying the spec- 
tator with a ready-mode visxial image before he has ciire to cat-- 
jure an interpretation of his own. 

"Ihis book reverses that process by providing typical visual 
imagery of our environment and dislocating it into msaning by 
inspection. Where \ds\jal s^inbols ha\?e been enploy^ in an 
effort to paralyze the mind, they are here vised as a means of 
energizing it.^ 

McLuhan 's stance is that of an observer or spectator, a position dic- 
tated by the marginal relationship of Canada to tlie Anerican enpire. 
This theme of American eirpire runs throu^ Innis* work particularly in 
essays such as "Ihe Strategy of Culture", "Military Iitt^lications of 
the American Constitution", and "Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada", innis' interest in Enpire and Comnuni cations rose directly 
out of his understanding of North American history and his vantage 
point of observation in Canada. As oxxr cpening epigraph suggests, 
media practitia^rs and analysts such as Grierson and politicians such, 
as Mac^cenzie King were equally aware of the problem posed by the growth 
of ccxnnunication monopolies in relation to American dominance. Ihe 
ccmnunication theory that arose in Canada, therefore, arose to a con- 
siderable extent as a strategy of culture and ccaiseguently the theorists 
ooncemed themselves with questions of a cultural nature and with a 
critique of the conflicrting demands of British, Cbntinental and U.S. 
traditions. 

In undertakii^g this the theorists .and the ccmnunicaticns institutions 
especially the CBC and the NPB, adopted an activist point of view. 
Innis lamented that the universities were failing to play their proper 
role in the cultural crisis and argued that: 

It... (culture) ...is designed to train the individual to decide 
hw much information he needs, and how little he needs, to give 
him a sense of balance and properties, and to protect him from 
the fanatic who tells him that Canada will be lost to the Russians 
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mless he kncws nore geogr^hy or nore history or itore eccno- 
mics or more scdenoe* Cxilture is concerned with the cfe^>ability 
of the individual to appraise problems in terms of space and 
tine and with enabling him to take tiie proper steps at the 
right time.^ 

•This certainly would locate the point at which McLuhan*s interest in 
such problems begins^ for he graduated Ircm Canbridge inflxienoed by 
the Leavis school and even more strcngly inf Ixaenoed by the British 
painter-dritic Wyndham Lewis. 

Whatever the liitdtations of the positicns of various individioal Cana-- 
dian scholars \4to considered these problems^ the sitviation forced them 
to adopt a markedly different approach from most U.S. scholars, except 
those lite Kenneth Turke. First of all the Canadian's approach neces^ 
saurily had to stress the role of interpretaticn at everi' level in 
understanding the processes of canmohicaticn. Professor Wilks, writing 
of Innis* study cn The Fur Trade in Canada, insisted that his scholarly 
enexgy rose out of "his love of bringing interpretative order out of 
the factual chaos produced by his own nassive ir^search."^ 

Griersoh argued the whol^ case for documentary in terms of the fact 
that documentary art is interpretaticn, and the .essence of oomnunication 
and propaganda is involved wil±i interpretatiai. MdLuhian's lanique oon^ 
tributicjfi to' cc^rWinication^ studies is to open up potentially the entire 
range of strategies of aesthetic interpretation to dbjects, events and 
processes ^nvolvfed in hxnun^cort^nunications. 

- At this time, Canada also produced a wide variety of other individuals 
associated with a ccncexn for cxOTtiunicaticns from an interpretative 
point of view. Eric Havelock, v^ose Preface to Plato McLuhan and Innis 
qcnb^, spent the formative part of his academic career in Canada and 
later at Harvard produced an analysis of the transiticn from the oral 
to the written in Greek culture using a hermeneutic ^roach to Plato, 
Homer and Hesiod. More recently younger Canadian scholars such as 
Tony Wilden have ^lied interpretative methods to the deeper epistemc- 
logical questions involved in comiunicaticn theory. 

The Canadian sitxaation led to the development of an interpretati^je 
c?)prcach to history and to the events of the present, because any cuL-- 
tural strategy required a process of imderstanding and evaluation. In 
"A Critical Review" Iroiis, invoking the support of Graham Wallas, sug-- 
gested that: 

He pointed to the danger that knavledge was growing too vast 
for siKToessfui ^use in social jtidgaient ... He assumed that cre- 
ative thought wais dependent on the oral tradition an'd that the 
conditions favorable to it were gradually disappearing with the 
increasing mechanization of kiiowledge . . . The quantitative 
pressure of modem knowledge has been respaisible for the decay 
of oral dialectic and gonversation.'^ 
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innis saw all of his later work in part as a plea for the oral tra-- 
dition, for an oral dialectic and for ttie \'alues of ccnversation * 
McLuhan^ though apparently in sharper contrast to Innis since he ulti*- 
mtely eirbraoes the world of advertising and propaganda, argues never- 
theless that the nature of the new media lead to reintroducing an oral 
traditicn as a natural by-product* In the final analysis, the diffe- 
rence between Innis and McLuhan is cne of theory and values, but first 
of all, like Innis, McLuhan ernphasized intexpretaticn and a dialectic 
approach as the way to came to tenns with the nxDdem world. This in- 
ocnsistency in McLuhan created the intense paradoxes which exist bet- 
ween v^t his work suggests and vstet it purports to si:5:port. An ein- 
phasis on a sense of interpretation and a sense of dialectics was 
shared with the theorists in tlie practice of the newer nedia in Canada, 
for cxie of the purposes of CBC Public Affairs and of the Film Board 
liad been to stimulate the conversaticnal dialogue v^iich Innis dssired 
and v^iic±i seemed to be required as a way of offsetting the gixwing 
American propaganda c^Dability. Ttiis is clear in views of tliose Such 
as Grierscn viho stressed the need for acti^/ists. An education that is 
a<i±±vist, vihich Grierscm said all education roust be, carmot be pursij^d 
iri vhat he called the "old way": 

• ••we are dLsoovering that tlie cnly nethods which will convey 
the nature of the new society are dramatic metliods, That is 
why the docunientary film has achieved such unique iirportance 
in the new world of education. It does not teach the world 
by analysing it^ Uniquely and for the first tirte it cannuni- 
cates tJie new world by showing it in its corporate and living 
nature, 1^ 

Interpretaticxi as developed by Innis at a theoretical level or by 
McLuhan in his exegesis is not analysis in the usually accepted sense 
of explanation^ It is instead a dramatic method for dealing with the 
dynamic material and d^auic events that present themselves in the 
social study of cotmunications. Ihis oen trail ty of drama to interpre- 
tation thou^ cxily iirplicit at times in Innis* and tojuhan's writings, 
nattirally emerges out of the social conflicts between different demands 
that create the movement of himan histor^/, A sense of this leads both 
Innis and McLuhan to being ccnoemed with aesthetic questions in their 
pursuit of their respective conoerns with social catmmi cation • 

Innis, ir* developing his theories from the work of Graham Wedlas 
{to vihan he specifically attributes an inportant inf luenoe on his later 
wrk) , was participating in a viewpoint \4iich took conscious account 
of the iiiportanoe of the aesthetic. In Social Jtidgement , a work vMch 
Innis specifically quotes. Wallas was most oonceriied with the effect 
of "aesthetic diffusicm" cn the "social heritage". In fact. Wallas, 
'jnlike McLuhan, saw a positive valve in printing on just such aesthe- 
tic grounds: 

The degradation of an aesthetic "pattern" by the loss of its 
"spirit" in the successive stages of copying hajs been lessened 
in the modem world by the inventicn of printing and by our 
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i^ew skill in preserving and j^eproducing works of art. But 
the fact remains that aesthetic dif fusicn has always been 
and still is much less suocessfiiL than the dif fusiai of the 
applied science, and the fact is partly due to the greater 
success of the scientist from the time of Archimedes onward, 
in e^qplaining his creative methods 

Wallas saw a relation bet2ween this prdblem of "aesthetic diffusicn" and 
the prcblem of the learning of "patterns" of government. The "patterns" 
of British goverratent were being diffused throughout the rest of the 
world: 

But few of thm have learnt the obscxare processes of human 
motives v^iidi alcne made it possible to wrk those insti- 
tuticns and principles in the countries of their origin. 
And mless we can make those processes clear to ourselves, 
we may have lost the secret of their value before we cease 
e:<po3rting their forms.^^ 

Ihis interest with "spirit" rather than merely vdth "pattern" and his 
acooTpanying entasis on "aesthetic diffusion" may seem far reittnned 
fron \*iat we would call "political science" today, yet it led directly 
to Innis* awareness not only of the external forms of Egypt, Greece, 
Itoe, Byzantim and the like; but also the "spirit" and "inner form" 
vvhich permeated the institutions and forms of media created by these 
cultures. 

Fran his interest in the "art of thought" Wallas had developed an 
interest in the "social heritage" of the nations that formed the "great 
society", the European industrial world of the early Twentieth Century, 
He had seen the success of that "heritage" involved in the "art" of 
thinking and especially on the retention of flexibility and creativity. 
This kind of eit^^iasis quite c±>viously parcillels that of Innis cn the 
"oral t:raditicn", the value of conversation and dialogue. But more 
important Wallas bequeathed to Innis the w^ of seeing that instita^ 
tions were "aesthetic" facts in their most iitportant dimensicns, be- 
cause the art of politics, the art of thinking and the art of scfcial 
judgement were intdmately involved with a si^thesis of reason and emo- 
tion. These processes, v*iich Wallas certainly saw as related to the 
dramatic — "the emoticnal-intellectual process of poetic creaticns" 
~ can only be understood in terms similar to the descripticns of "rro-^ 
tives" v^ch Kenneth Burke found central to history, poetry and comiu-- 
nicatJ.ons . 

Innis and McLti^, as well as practitioners s\xh as Grierscn, took 
such insists more seriously tharx many of their American counterparts, 
That they raised such interpretative questions about cdnttunicaticn more 
readily than many of their British counterparts was chiefly cwing to 
the Canadian perspective being conditicned by its marginal ctaltural 
poeitic^, a sitxiation vrtiich led to attenpts to "understand" rather than 
to "ccntrol ' cammicaticfis institutions. 
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Obviously Villas' Fabian Marxism and his recognition of aesthetics 
attracted Canadians quite readily, "Culture", after all, as a social 
cx)nstruct is shaped according to the sare rules of "art" as other man-* 
made artifacts and art differs primarily only in its freedom to explore 
so that the process of interpretatiai of the arts avitcmatically pro- 
vided ways of understanding "culture" , a message v^ch evolved under 
rather different circunstanoes in the social sciences of the U,S, and 
then cnly through the contrlbiiticns of the pragnatist tradition ~ 
Dewey, Peiroe, Mead, Burke, etc, leading to ccntributic»:is of syiTtx:)I4c 
interacticnists and to an interest in problems of the "social construe- 
ticn of reality", Applied directly to social comtunicaticns the work 
of Innis and McLuhan earlier provided svich an approach with a histo- 
rical depth and dialectical sensitivity that unfortunately was not too 
frequently grasped or appreciated, a sensitivity specifically ccnoemed 
with the main area of discourse in ccimiunications study — the oral and 
written traditions, tte nature and inflxienoe of media, the relation- 
ship betv^feen culture and technology and the aesthetic diirensions of 
ccimiunications . 

Social judgement as Innis had learned fron Wallas and from the oral 
tradition is a prudential art- Like "criticism" it is an art based 
on ocnparison and analysis generated throvigh canparison. Since judge- 
ment and criticism were crucial factors in the evolutiai of a way of 
approaching ttie problems of the cultural si^rstructure in the United 
States the strategies of art became ittportant in the process. Early 
works by McLuhan, even if narred by many of the flaws which eventually 
resulted in disaster (as elaborated in my book Ihe ^fediiin is the Rear 
View Mirror) , pursue this strategy and often pursue it with a close 
proximity to the work of Innis. The Gutenberg Galaxy with its yearning 
for a historical perspective ^)proadies closer than any of his others 
to an Innis-oriented book and it is in this book that McLiJhan discusses 
the nature of vtot he describes as "the Innis itcxfe". 

There is nothing wiJjful or arbitrary about the Innis ircde of 
ejqpression. Were it to be translated into perspective prose, 
it wotild not only require huge space, but insight into the 
modes of interplay among forms of organization would also be 
lost. Innis sacrificsed point of view and prestige to his sense 
of the urgent need for insight. A point of view can be a dan- 
gerous luxury when substituted for insist and iBiderstanding. 
As Innis got more insights he abandoned any mere point of view 
in his presentation of knowledge. When he inter-relates the 
development of th^. steam press with "the consolidation of the 
vernaculars" and the rise of nationalism and revolution he is 
not reporting axxybods^'s point of view, least of all his own. 
He is setting a mosaic configuration or galaxy for insi(^t.l3 

In McLuhan* s mind this would relate Innis to a long tradition of essa- 
yists beginning with Mcntaigne and Baccn and developing through Pascal, 
who designed a prose form for painting the mind in the action of thin- 
king throu^ a subject rather than merely presenting tesxil ts. Ihe end 
of such a process is a hermeneutic one for it is directed ta^iard "in- 
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presenting subieitnis that will allow for tlie illusti:^3itao!i of the hiSLAi- 
BiUiVi! Liter^i'elatedriess, t\::yjtmi 'isi C'Ci'tte-'.t cities c^n e,-'^iuple fraa 
Itie Bias of Octnraffdcatl^aK 

It^e varied rate of dei^lcpreiit of cariiuuiiication facilities 
has acoei^.tuated difficulties of ui^derstanding* The caLie 
ccrrpelled contracticri of language and facilitated a rapid 
wi^iening betwseri the Eriglish and i^m^icari laiiguages* hi 
tl'iB vast realm of f icticri hi the Aiigi«>-Sa:'vC4i world , tlie iji- 
f luence of the newspaper arid sucti recerit devel^opinejits. as ci=- 
nei^ia ^and the radio has beeii evideiit iii the bestseller ajid 
the creaticMi of special classes of readers witii little pros^ 
pect of coirauiicatim betveeii tiierru^*^ 

'Ih** liiifving of tiie relaticri or iriterpday i:»et^eeri literary" -^nd norA- 
literary fornis iiBde possible ha Irjirds* iiiode of writhig perr*ats a jiicre 
penetratirig preseiitatron of what is at stai*:e in ciie tlialectical pro- 
cesses involved iri tlxe grcMth of comuira ca titans ^ B^* this neans Inrus 
provides a -shaped or desigi^hed picture or a rfiaj:^ of a se^, of pheiicKieria 
v^ich rewai the d^t^aidcs of tlie liistor^" he is e:<|pioi^ig. McLuhan 
ociipares tliis witli Joyc^an prose* 

It IS appanmt fruni ^ichu^^a^*s iesijiripticrt that lie teiided tc^ over-- 
e5r|>hasi;je the "aiiastlc** asi;ects of hiids* rretliod^ tiiough triere was 
siireh Hate grounds for doing tla.s in teirns of the theories wiiich Irirds 
had develofjed Ircm Wallas. A priiTe cc«^ tensor ary task resulting fronj 
McLuhaxiVs failure is tlie need tc^ re-e^.arnine and re^justif^^ U'ds pr«ooess 
vfech is closel/ tied to tiie prcblenis of iriterpretati«ari discussed above* 

t-y own studies of McLulian presented in ilje tedim is tlvB Bear View 
M irror viere |:^recisely directed at atttarpting to extricate the "hurranist*' 
values frcm the general **tedino logical detenrdnisia" vMch ^fcLulxa. 
veloped. Ihe '^humanist*' values , a^ W 3^pendi:< m **The Influence of 
tlie Canadian Lto\;^rsity Milieu** dencnstrated/ v^re the result of tlie 
Carxadiar* situaticri a^id tlie nulieu iri ^a(;ii MoLulian woriied, but tiie 
significanoe of these should lia\^ been gerieralizable for tlxey were b^-- 
terpretatiais of a traditim sliared by VVestem sdiolars applied tQ» a 
new series of prxjblenis. >5cLuhaii esseJitially had eicteixded Irrds by 
^iiscoveriTig In the >?arks of Jaiies Joyce* aii Irish vrriter (and tiiere-- 
fore like «:iriersoti, and tiie CartadiariS tlieiiiselves* a product of a niar- 
ginai culture) stx^ategies for using aiiustic creatixi.t^' .as a irieans of 
s«x:ial vdiscover/ and cultural scholarsliip. Ihis enabled >iGLuhan tci 
even iiiore sfjrcngly a^^peal to intellectuals in Quebec where he has had 
such riBjor followers .as JaocjusiS Languirahd^ who helped shape tlie ideas, 
of the Man in; the Cottnirdt^" Pavilion at E>po as well as writirig De 
Pythagore a McLuhan ; jean Paris* the French trans later of his worte* 
ard JeaTi Cloutier v^ose work ai odiTrruni cations and education was suxcicr 
ly influenced by McLuhan. W'Jebec ccntacts with Innis are r&ote and 
often ortly by way of McLuiianVs work* for Inrds is b^^ no inieans synpa-- 
tlie tic to ^^ji^Dec natlonalisKU But McL'jfian even seised the invagination 
of f ihTr-niakers irx ^.juebec sudi as Clafjci? Jutra* mct^q riiairy otlieis at 
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The future of whatever began in Cariadiaii cari^tuiiications theoxy with 
Innis must be a<±iieved by developing a criticisn\ of McLiohan vMch will 
preserve the najor features of fAcLuhan's "htiranist" approach, for the 
very essence of this preach has been involved in a "critique** of the 
ccjnsensus among U,S, students of ccnnunication • Yet that ^)proadi must 
be turned tpside dcwn and located in a proper social and cultured the- 
ory. Where MdAihan failed was in being seduced into supporting that 
U^S* consensus, ^diile developing a series of strategies that were ac- 
tually subv^sive and critical of the consensus • It is precisely those 
areas of Innis which ^JcLuhan leaves out — the sense of history, the 
sense of dialectics, the stress on values ^and the sense of the role 
of culture and society — which must necessarily be restored, Scxtte 
relative success in practice by those associated with Canadian insti- 
tuticns in this area has been achieved. They have often been able to 
criticize through their acticns evolutions occuring south of the bor- 
fJer, Consequently, Mbnrian McLaren's presence at the Film Board is in 
one aspect a critique of Disney; This Hou r Has Sex'en Days (possibly 
CBC's most successful public affairs shw) was a critique of the pseudo- 
electrcnic public affairs magazines in the U,S,^ and evwi within a 
strictly ccinnercial activity such as 67, the Cancidian contribution 

of a film such as "Man in the Polar Regions" becamg a critique of the 
extensi^^e pre-oocipatron with caimercialism and technology over aesthe-- 
tics and a sensitivity for social environment* 

Innis, perh^:iS unccnsciously, had evolved a irethod which as McLuhan 
realized was related to tlie arts and the "art of criticism"* Innis 
would select from the whole range of history' radically different cul- 
tural ccirple:xes involving the principles of empire and conrrunication 
^jTid from these ccrrplexes he woiiLd be able to bring forth a vision of 
tlie vjay in whidi the social fonns, the political forms, the tecbinolo- , 
gical forms ard the conceptual fontis were culturally inter-related* 
His so-called cryptic style of writing really resulted from the pro- 
blems created by having to inter-relate such ocnplex phenomena which 
coild not be surtply reduced to some single process of cause and effect* 
Itds appears to be the point f rem which McLuhan started \^en he argued 
tiiat Innis was nan-* linear, and therefore a representative of the new 
age who was rebelling against the linearity of print* The problem in 
speaking by way of the metaphor of linearity was that it eventually 
led to McLuhan badly mixing his metaphors* Ultimately the decision was 
political ^ for it was associated with McLuhan 's interpretation of the 
central role of the tradition of the Catholic Church and Catholic 
pliiloscphy Ctraditicnad cultural monopolies in Innis' sense of the 
term) in an mderstariding of the new world of electronic ocmmjnica- 
tions'** 

Nevertheless in specific ways Irinis' method could be said to be non- 
linear because it was dialectical and it dealt with ocnplex clusters 
of fact* Ariy approach to caimunication must of necessity similarly 
restore such a sense of dialectics if it is not to beccne ensnared in 
some monolithic ^iproach to human behaviour, technology or another 
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such given whidi always cx>nceals the relex^it shc^iiirig featuies of his^ 
tory and the font© of social and technologitral rvE^latiais in how cotiim- 
nication actually vjorks. As Jaiies Carey ha55 |x*iiited out elsewhere iii 
this volute^ Innis shows clearly tliat the clause ooncerrdiig freedau 
of the press in the oojistitution occupies a very aHfoi\?alent place in 
the history of ccxmrunicaticris^ because It becanie as ntxda the guarantee 
of a certain kind of ircncpoly of knwledge as a nieans to genuine libe^ 
ration of individual citizens. Such an insight oariditicns the vhole 
Wc^ we lock at the coninuni cation process, frora an understandii'ig of tl^ 
causes as to v^y new media appear in the way they do^ to the shaping 
of editorial polic^^ and the methods of e^^lajining articles ccnceming 
politics or government* '*I>^)endenoe on the front page has left its 
statp on i^tterican political life in the character of personalities 
and of legislation... "The effect of the new journalism reflected 
in the deinands of advertisers for circulation and excitement weore par-- 
ticularly striking in foreigrx policy"!^ "In the Ifnited States the do- 
minanoe of tlie newspapers was acccnpanied b^^ a ruthless shattering of 
langmge, the invention of new idians and the shcirpening of words. 
That these interpretaticns are derivable frcm the wore fundamental his- 
toiy in v^ch the press achieved a favoured positicri, provides a fiiller 
understaviing of the operation of such effects than could be adiie*^ 
by any other interpretative procedure. Ccnsequeiitly, the more adequate 
aspects of McLuhan's work and the work of Innis vrf^uch cotplo^nent or 
supplement each other need to be related to the critical context in 
wtdch they developed and to be further developed \^dle keeping the 
perspective of marginality in mind. 

The renainder of this atgument, therefore, will be prospecidve in 
nature, suggesting the directicns in vMch the ccntributicns arisirig 
frcm the Canadian scene ought to be develcped. First of all it is 
necessary to stress that McLuhan oversinplified Innis v*ien he reduced 
the \^ole question of form in the media to a question of the techno- 
logical ireans of transmissicn. Innis certainly considered technology 
iitportant, but he coisidered any technology to be rooted in a context 
and it was ultimately the context that mattered not the mere fact of 
an individual technology. Consequently, vdi3i McLuhan speaJcs about a 
print bias he is reducing a thorou^ consideration of a corplex set 
of phenonena to a single causal circunstanoe. Ihis is wtiat can be so 
misleading about McLiihan, since v^en he shifts Ids focus fran the aria-- 
lysis of the technology' in vacuo, a techrdque he so frequently uses, 
to an analysis of the way that the technology manifests itself in 
social facts, his work is usually mDre penetrating and sensitive. Take 
one prcblerii vMch he first ccnsidered in Itxe MechardcaJ. Bride ~ the 
structure of the newspa^r and the kind of structure that it favours 
for thinking and emotiOTal attitudes* This is a concern McLuhan shared 
with Innis, with Grajiam Wallas who preceded Innis, as well as v;ith 
Wyndhan Lewis, a ccntenporary of McLiiiari and Innis, whose work influ-^ 
enoed both men. 

McLuhan analyzes the ne-wspaper in terms of the jiixtaposition of items 
withixi the make-ip of a page of tte paq^er. lie relates this to the in-- 
terest of Mallarm§ and other synbolist poets in both the press aiid in 
intellecttoal landscapes — landsc^ipes of the mind instead of tlie body. 
As McLuhan develops his analysis frcm its first stages in The Mechanical 
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Bride, next in artdcles in £:q:>loraticns and then in Itie Gutgnber^^ 
Galaxy a nd Understanding Media , he demcnstrates hc^^ the percjeptual 
shape of the newspaper vdiich ccntributes to structuring cxnsciousness 
in the society, is related to a wide variety of other social pheno^ 
mena ranging fron film, the arts, the doctrines of surrealists and the 
time philosophy of the advertising world, to the pragnatism of Dewey 
and the connitments of American business* It is even broadened in 
literary articles to demonstrate the understanding that poets and wri- 
ters had of the phenomena involwd in the newspaper in such articles 
as "Joyce, Mallami^, and the Press McLuhan's power is in relating 
the technical prcblans vdiich shape the newspaper page and those jour-- 
nalistic techniques that inpose themselves on other cultural phenonena 
occurring in the broader social context within vMch newspapers take 
OTi life and have their inflvienoe* 

Themes such as juxtaposition, discontinuity, fragnentation, parti- 
cipaticn throu^ contenplaticn, all care to be woven into the analysis 
for they cine proper cciiponents of the shape of the newsp^f* Behind 
this there is naturally a web of technology vAiich contributes to that 
shape — the telegr^i, colour printing, tiie demands of make-up, the 
eccnomics of ad\^rtising and the like* Consequently, seme of these 
factors which are irnrediately related to technology tend to appear from 
time to titns in McLuhan's analysis sudi as the role of telegraph, telex, 
xerox, photographic techniques, make-ip and the like* But unfortunately 
the equally inportant factors related to social political and econcniic 
oonditicais tend to be left out of his explanation even thou<^ they are 
just as genuinely present in the artifact — the riewspaper itself* 

Innis, like McLuhan, was deeply interested in the newspaper* In a 
wide variety of essays as well as in the closing chapter o f Enrpire and 
Ccttmuni cations he stressed the importance of journalism in she^^ing 
conbenporary political and social situations. His analysis takes into 
account the very factors \^ch are left out in the McLuhan analysis* 
Innis can illustrate the paradoxical role of American insistence on 
the freedon of the press, its roots in economic and political situ- 
ations, its relationship to a revoluticnary society in contradistinction 
to the ooxjnter^revDlutionary society of Canada* In relation to such 
an analysis Innis can also raise questictis concerning fragmsntation of 
thought and language, the disccntiniiity of social perception and tlwe 
transformation of the textiore and depth of language* Yet he is not 
able iitinediately to relate this to the aesthetic shape of the paper 
itself as an object that iranifests the mode by vto^ch ccnsciousness is 
partially restructiired through the agency of each paper* 

Innis can speak of jthe waty in v^ch the newspaper generates it own 
transformation or demise as a mcnopoly in terms of the way that its 
monopoly gradually generates its opposition — the first is, of course^ 
the radio — but he does rot relate his analysis to a direct examina- 
tion of the structure and content of the particular objects, vMch 
axe individual newspcpers* What McLuhan adds, therefore^ and v^t ws 
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imist examine, is a wa^- of dE>riving cultural meanings from the objecte 
then^lves. Yet McLuhan*s analysis requires a way of develcping an 
understanding of that cbject*s *rcnte:<t to inclijde all the phenctnena 
at play xn the process by which newspapers are one type of medium wtdcii 
structures social ocnsciousness. To return frcm McLuhan to Innis and 
the marginality of the Canadian social ccntext is to provide a critique 
of such deficiencies in McLuhan *s work* 

What rfcLuhan and Innis provide is a basis for being able to examine 
qussticns by a iteans of a methodology that is broadly interpretative* 
isn analysis of the content of the paper by statistical methods will 
never be able to inter-relate the corplex ^/ariables involved, though 
it obviously has a lisefulness in providing seme verification of insights 
about quantitative factors ocnceming imtediately recognizable ccntent 
or established facts about external social factors. Innis* work, 
however, would seem to indicate that the phenorenon of fragmentation 
and the introduction of discontinuity in the structure of papers-is 
as central to their social and political effect as the actual state- 
ments that can be extracted fran the articles. Even in particular 
newspapers articles the processes by v*dch the association of news with 
telegrc^hic camunication reduces language in cjertain ways, and the 
demands of editing and irake-up create ijtportant mental habits and 
emotional attitudes. These effects are not measurable in terms of the 
usual studies of oaitent, even thou^ such factors may even have short-^ 
rufi effects in creating depth or anbivalenoe of neaning, as any of 
McLuhan 's readings of a frcnt page would suggest. 

Itiis exanple of the newspaper xs meant to sxiggest sketchy guidelines 
of the direction in \^ch a full scale interpretation of hunan comami-^ 
cations could evolve from v^at is suggested by Canadian theory and 
practice. It suggests that successful interpretation begins with a 
critical stance and the tise of a negative dialectic, which are uncoi- 
scious instruitents in sore of McLuhan *s work and far more conscious 
instrurrents in Innis. In the process the entire phenonenon under stvk^ 
is ^road>ed by methods which are essentially artistic and v*dch 
therefore recognize that the major ocnponents of ooitinunication stud^r 
are thenselves strongly aesthetic in nature. In such an examination 
the work of the philosophers of the Frankfurt school, vto themselves 
occii^ied a marginal position to the United States by continuijig to 
write in German after their emigration, would be of great usefulness — 
Marcxise for aspects of the aesthetic, Adomo for aspects of the dia- 
lectic procedures as well as the aesthetic, and Habermas for specific 
discussicfis of interpretation and commanicaticns. But what Innis and 
Mcl^uhan have dene would still sij^jplonent such work sinoe their ideas 
are specific and detailed, denoistrating a great awareness of the 
objects and events involved in contemporary comnnunications. 

If Innis made a plea for time and for a recognition of the bias of 
ccmnunication, the next state should be a recognition of vtot Grierscn 
siiggested early in the developnent of such discvissions ~ the central 
ijTportanoe of the aesthetic factors and a sense of the dramatic method. 
The i^rican experience has provided Canada with a natural context of 
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dranB v*ien tryiPig to acMeve a self-understanding m relatiai to 
processes in Eurqpe and the Urdted States, Such a process of self- 
un^jerstanding has fwo le\^is as illustrated in the exanpie of the news- 
p^r. The first level is a sesniotic-aesthetic level, the seccnd level 
is an historical-dialectical level* The significance of the Mstorical 
level cnly beccnes clear through an encounter (inplicitly or e:<plicitly) 
with the first level that manifests the details of practice. Therefore, 
Innis is as concerned as McLuhan with questions of the effect of lan- 
guage, and formal ocnsiderations of inake-\:p aiid style and the like in 
the evolution of newspapers, although he does not provide the detailed 
insights on vihich to base his broader historical presentaticn. For 
this reasai it is difficult to detach Irinis from the particularities 
ia which his work evolved and to apply it to other types of practice. 
Once such work is ccnfrcnted with ways of handling the details of actual 
practi^::e and with the kind of ccnoem for the level of detail and pr ac-^ 
tioe manifested in McLxiian's better analyses, its interpretative po- 
tential is more readily ui^derstood, 

McLuhan and Innis ha\^ both suffered frcrri critical reductiordsiii in 
discuss icns of their work, thou^ paort of the fault for this must be 
blaned cn McLuhan*s am tendency to invite such "reductlcnist" analysis. 
Yet onoe it is realized that they are working in a ccntext wiiich is 
dramatic because it is practical as well as theoretical, tlie ambiva- 
lence inplicit in the conplexities with which they have to deal beoones 
nore understandable. For this reascn the work they began invites 
further develcptent through the use of a dramtistic analysis of cortH 
munication such as that suggested b^^ H^land Barthes In My4l>ologies and 
other works. Tlieir major ccntribution in one way was their unself- 
ooriscious diseov^r^- of the value of Canada as a irarginal culture fron 
which to study the central phenamena of the oont^nporaiy world. McLuhan 
later tried to crystallize this in lus canoept of the DEW lAxie, Canada 
as an Eai'ly Wcuniing System, but it is another metaphor te x^ver ex- 
plored very far beycnd tiie lev^l of asserticri. 

This phencrnencn of marginalit^^ proxdcies a natui%al negatiw perspee-- 
tive v^ch, as Burke simultaneously recognii:ed, was essential for tlie 
ccitprehension of symbolic phenomena. Such a negati\^ perspective 
arising naturally and unselfconsciously provides a natural drairatlc 
roitext v^ch invites a use of a dialectical nethod of exploration. 
The dialec-tical metliod thriving in a conteict of requiring corrparison 
toth bebft^ieji Cariada and Eurcpe leads simultarxeousiy to theoretic invest!- 
gatJLCn and to practical caifrontation of facts and of the particularities 
in vMch the facts are rooted; since they are symbolic particularities 
even v*ien they have n-iaterial form, they are at the sane tiite aesthetic 
and ocnsequeritly wrks of htiman art. Itie Canadian ccmrunicators, 
ti^jeoretical and practical, have discovered in a mcire particularized 
context Dewey *s insist of the intimate relationship between art and 
ccnitmi cation, but in the process they h^iVe gvjen to Dewey *s insight 
a historical and an aesthetic detail which is iiiportant. 
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An acute awareness of the drairatic method iirplicit in the prcxi^sses 
of cororrunicaticxi is a necessary projeqonena to fxarther clex^lcprrent of 
v^at started in the Canadian scene* The fact that it never reached 
a very clear articulaticn as sudi in Innis, and that McLuhan for rea- 
sons I have outlixied elsewhere failed to develop it, causoi the loss 
of that quality vtoch Grierscn had stressed earlier as essential to 
cill mderstanding of the oontenporary world, Grierscn as a member of 
one itarginal culture living and participating in another, was acutely 
aware that the productions of ocwntnicators in a "rnargincd" cultxare 
had to be dramatic if they were to be relevant to that culture's goals. 
For exanpie, thp Film Board, as Grierscn recognized, played a role in 
the grcwing Canadian ccr*^ioiisness of the North, a ocnsciousness whidi 
lja»i to be developed in comterpoint to the growing i^rican coranaitmmt 
to tuiDanization and clos€5d f rentiers in the thirties and forties. In- 
terestingly enou^i this ocnoem f ilimakers had with Canadian waterways 
and railroads paralleled the conaem that led Innis from studying the 
Canadian Pacific Railway to studies of tlie fur trade and cod fishing 
industries and then to the global history of ccranunlcaticns and the 
processes of enpire. Innis, through the process of criticizing North 
American history Ly rewriting it, developed a "critical" approacri to 
Cdtmjnicaticns . 



Wl-ien pursuing a role vsMcii is "critical" in all senses of the word, 
Cancfcdian media have siKXseeded best, but this is a role that irrequently 
leads to internal difficulties as well as external ones. This Hour 
Has Seven Pays , for exanple, could translate the naticna^i. drama of 
Canada vs» the United States into terms of a "naticnal" drama within 
the coiSitry, that of QuS)ec vs* Canada, by the strategy of interviews 
with leading Qu^beoois politicians such as Ren§ Le\'esque or Jean Lesage^ 
A C3GC drama in a seriecs such as Quest in the 1960 's could prod?X5e 
Creeping Arnold , a dritfna directed at criticism of the U.S. draft and 
militarism* A progranue such as Seven D^s could de\^lop an open-- 
ended^ dialecticaLL style vMch it incidentally attributed to the in- 
fluencje of McLuhan 's writings and called an "electronic magazine" 
precisely because the shaping of a Canadian perspective of neoessit^^ 
involved the maJcing of a critic. The goals of the analysis in the 
practice of Se\^n Days could strikingly and mselfccnscioxasly parallel 
the historical analyses of American ettpire found in works of Innis sucti 
as "Mi,litary Inplications of the Uixited States Constitution" (rather 
prophetically written in 1952) or "Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada. " CBC Pi±>lic Affairs ' f reedcm from advertising served at 
least as a short term protection from tlie intrusicn of the inf It^enoes 
existing on U*S. media, but Seven Days ' criticisms eventually aroused 
the ccnoem of a Parliament hic^y sensitive to the business canmuiity. 
Ihe issue that should interest us here though is the natural dialectical 
positicn v^ch arises in Canada as a result of the socio-political 
situation \^^en such problems are considered. 

What Innis, Grierscn, HidLAjhan and others have achieved should be a 
beginning not an end. Ihere haw been hesitant steps and periodic mis- 
directicns, sudi as the way in which McLuhan 's work evolved. But that 
does not mean the essential movenaent represented by such activity is 
incorrect. In a broader caittvct the contributions of Harr/ Boyle, 
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Northrop Fxye, Jacques Languiraixi, Jean Cloutier, Dallas Sn^iiie, 
Patrick Watscn and many others ought to be examined. For ths present 
thou^ let xis see v^iat major points ought to be stressed in the oons- 
truc±ive development of the taraditicn that we have been exanining. 

First of all, there would be a strong ernf^iasis cn the historical 
method in a|3proaching problems of ocwrmication. Where McLuhan gains 
his strength is fron his vast eruditicn regarding history and v^sere 
he most often goes wrcng is in over^sinplifying or misapplying histo^ 
rical analysis • Althotjgh he attenpts to turn history against itself, 
to use time to mdermine time in terms of a cannitinent to space, v^iich 
Innis would criticize, cne of his major strengtl'is coDfis frcm his serise 
of time. Such an historical method would involve a balancing of ex- 
ternal and internal history — the history of movements witii v.tdch 
Innis was preoccipied and the history of detail and texture, v*dch, in 
essaj^s such as his stoidies of the Ei^teenth Century put llshing industry 
or Nineteenth and TV^entieth Centiary American journalism, he found to 
be essential. McLuhan's detailed handling of mcments in the history 
of ooimumcation cis praxis, such as his literary studies of the "trivium"^ 
deroonstrate the need to roind out such internal history with an analysis 
of meaning, a poning to terms with landerstandirxg through the signs pro- 
vided within cultural objects and events. 

Secjond, there would be an overt recognition of the use of a conpa-* 
rative method, for the drairatic existence of culture within a w^rld 
where interaction is requisite nakes any understanding necessarily 
ccitparative anayway. McLuhan's work takes on an "anbivalent" and mr- 
proved dimension dislocated froii his biases vrtien it is viewed as a 
technique for canpariscn rather than merely a technique of analysis. 
His verbal play, his conic coiplexity (thou^ ultinately, as i suggested 
in Ihe Medivm is the Rear View Mirror resulting in a regressive posi-* 
tion) are present as a means of removing the American object frcm the 
American context as a way of xnderstanding it and presumably arresting 
their moon trolled effect cn pecple. Our developing theory, though, 
must be founded cn a breadth of ccnparison as wsll as detailed ooirpa- 
riscns and this is where the "dialectical" work of Innis excels in 
oouiterpointing time and spaoe, democratic city and dominated empire, 
priestly inoncpoly generating its own critical gestiares or undoers and 
over-specieilized technology creating the need for comter-balancing 
technologies, and the like. But such currents can only beccite clear 
throu^ ccnparison, wt"iether the ccitpariscn rs in ancient tiites of Cg^i:»t, 
Greeoe and Bone or in more recent times of England, France, Canada and 
fche United States. One is taUdng, however, about more than oonparative 
stiidies in oonmunicatioris; one is talking about studies v^^re the "drama** 
of hunan relations beoones central to tlie way the study is pursued. 
Furthennore one is talking about conpariscn at levels ranging frcm the 
consideration of major trends and movements dcwn to particuleir textural 
effects. Ihe wisdom of an oral tradition can only be fomd in the type 
of detailed analysis of v^iat the roles of memory and rhetoric in an 
oral world are as well as tiie ways in which the legal system generated 
by sxxh oral strategies differs from a legal system xrore dependent on 
writing and codification* IB 
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'liird, there must be a theory accounting for the dramatic and aesthe- 
tic. lhGa(^ it is not as immediately ^parent in Innis, like McLuhan 
he developed a way of approaching the grarriTttr and rhetoric and sym- 
bolic of cultural events and inotitutions. Part of this nanifests it- 
self throu^ his sense of fact^ the Wc^' he can weave precise details 
together with major trends. This sense of fact cn which most of his 
ccramen tabors have dwlt is cilso a sense of the aestlietic feeling^ the 
shape and the nature of ccnsciousness produced by di%^rse phenccnena— 
wbat McLiiian calls the Innis method or the mosaic method. The rele- 
vant selection and arrangenent of facts in oonobinaticn produce an 
awareness of the processes of criticism and change at work. Statistics 
about advertising^ Roosewlt's remarks about radio ^ Orson Welles' fa- 
mous Mars programne^ the relaticn between adtvertisers and newspapers 
and the greying denand for entertairment can all beocme part of a 
"mosaic" vMdi indicates the way in \^ch radio in its rapid rise as 
a medim is sb^^Jed by a reac±icn to newspaper mcnopoly as well as it- 
self shsqpiltg a new consciousness of politiccil and socicil poer. Such 
analyses are not cnly more central than detailed statistics ocnoeming 
specific prograitming^ they are eilso essential to interpreting or under^ 
standing vdiat those statistics are actually about, Iherefore^ althougti 
McLuhan developed his method from different sources it is easy to see 
that he could attribute it as well to Innis, except that Innis' hima- 
nism, lanlike McLuhan's, saw that in mderstanding the phenotena of ccm- 
muiicatiais it was essentiail to oonie to an understandinri of society a? 
well as an mderstanding of particular objects, or, more precisely, 
to come to an mderstanding of the process of interacticn ccnoemed. 

Fourth, there is a need for a dialectical awareness of "holism" and 
"atomism", Althou^ McrlA3han has frequently been associated with a 
"holistic" approach to cotinunicaticns, v*iat we develop from this must 
recognize again the perpettial tension between atomistic techniques of 
ancilysis and holistic rhetoric vMch permeates his wDrk, Innis' cor- 
rective, and the corrective contained in the practice of Grierscn and 
others, is to recognize the dialectical interaction between v^le and 
part which permits the simultaneais awareness of both in any approach 
to ccimiunication, partly becaxase v^le and part as definable goals are 
themselves in motion. When McLuhan through his literary wit can con- 
vert the >dK)le from a nation to the globe and produce his ccnoept of 
a global theatre, he is raising the question about wholes and parts 
but ratxier than e^^loring it he attenpts to stifle it, Innis and 
Grierscn, though nationalists in a strong sense, were aware of the 
interactive problem of nationalism and internationalism in a way in 
\4uch subsequent analysis seems to haw fadled. 

Fifth and last, marginality must be ej^licitly recognized as a 
strength in intellectual criticism. Innis, McLuhan, the National Film 
Boeurd, the CBC, the CRDC and other individuals and institutions re- 
present a distinct ciHture and cultural awareness in the cximunications 
area^ MargineLLity, since it is sensitive to the need for a negati%^ 
perspective and results in a natural dramatistic c^roach to problems, 
provides a rich basis for cultural development, Innis was able to 
anticipate so many critics of the cxjntenporary scene in prophesizing 
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t±ie problems of Anerican militarism because he did use that **critical'* 
perspective without etibanrassment or reservaticn* 

McLuhan could develcp his hisnanism and his aesthetic interpretaticn 
just to the point where he was able to retain such a perspective. He 
failed vten he relinquished it by uncritically participating in the 
apocalypse of the electrcnic revolution which Janes Carey has so accu-- 
rately described. Much of what ndgnt have been lost can be restored, 
thou^, by returning McLuhari to the Canadian setting and placing him 
in a critical encounter witli the work of Innis and Grierson and the 
practice of Canadian oomnunications institutions. What then opens up 
as a possible evolution is a developing theoretical orientation rich 
in historical knowledge and rich in aesthetic awareness combiriing the 
two axes along v^iich carinunications can be studied in its particular 
eirbeddedness in hunan society. The dialectic that would emerge would 
balance the virtues of the.orca and written tradition, restoring the 
sense of dialogue to tJr^ study of comunicaticn and perh^s bringing 
the flight of Minerva's Owl to a lengthy if not a permanent halt cwxng 
to an increased understanding of that "ecology of mind", as Gregory 
Batesm describes it, whidi is essential to any hcman realization of 
a society based cn an awareness of ecology and ccRnunicaticais. 
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James W.Carey 

University of Illinois (Urbana) 

Canadian Communication Tlieory : 
Extensions and Interpretations of Harold Innis 

Despite the sinplificaticn, it is possible to describe Canadian cxanrmi^ 
nication theory by an arc rvoming frrcm Harold Innis to Marshall McLuhan* 
"It would be wore inpressive"^ as Oscar Wilde said staring xjp at Nia~ 
geura FaLLls^ "if it ran the other Wcc/". McLvihan took Innis* eccnonic 
and political theory of ocimiunications and stretched i t out to en^ 
ocp^pass modem literary theory as well* Perhaps "stretched" is not 
the ri^it verb, for vten Mduhan finished with Innis little reincLined 
of econotdcs and politics that was recognizable • McLuhan's original 
notive was sound enou^: it was necessary to dislodge Innis' woric 
from its rather too geographical and material base and mcjve it toward 
a more incliasive cultural analysis. Uiat wric still remains to be 
done, thou^ it is refreshing to see Canadian scholars such as Donald 
TheaJl atterpting it c«ice again. ^ 

While it may be unfciir, then, to sa;^ that Canadian connunication 
theory ended with Innis, it certainly began with him. Innis* wrk 
^ represents the distinctively Cai>adian effort to erect a theory of 
ooranunicaticns that is true to the realities of Canadian existence 
yet possesses, as well, applicability to the liistory of oontnunications 
in other countries and on other continents. While his work is often 
opeque,' often tedioias, often badly written, he left a hody of histo- 
rical aixi theoretical speculation that sets out the major dimensions 
of ocimiunications history and the critical propositions of oannuni^ 
cation theory. Much remains to be done, of course, both in moving 
outward to a more systematic cultural analysis and in altering the 
entire framework to fit subsequent advances in the social sciences. 
Yet I have no doubts ccnoeming the singularity and pcwer of his 
achievement. 

Nov/ I realize this view is not widely shared in American scholarship. 
There are at least two reasons v^y Innis* work has had little iirpact' 
on ^M-iv^icaii tlKrught. First, in the United States a monopoly of know- 
ledge has grown 15) thac has suooessfully resisted the penetration of 
Canadian scholcirship generally and Canadian ocmmunicaticn theory spe-- 
cifically. For exanple, an intematicnal conference on ocmiunications 
tedinology and social policy held in Philadelphia in 1972 was rerar- 
kable for, among other things, the virtual absence of any reference 
to Harold Innis, or for that matter the work of virtually any other 
Canadian scholar.^ It was not merely that Innis* name and wrk want 
mcited, bxjt the principal concepts and propositions of his scholar- 
ship made no dent cn the proceedings, and vere missing from the p^rs 
even of those persms familiar with the work. The conference papers, 
while often useful, vere almost univers£LLly ahistorical, proceeding 
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as if Canadian and other natimal traditions had not addressed the 
very* problens before the cxxiferenoe. While several ess^s surveyed 
the positive potentials of modem cxiiinunications technol'Dgy^ fev/ em- 
phasized the limitations of oamwnications technology in aneliorating 
social problems, the bias inherent in technology, the loonopoly of 
knowledge si:^3ported by various comtunication technologies and the 
fonrtilations v^ch support them. While ecxnocnics entered several ana- 
lyses, it was lai^ly as costAenefit analysis and not in terms of the 
larger questicns of social change , selective advantage , cultural sta- 
bility and collapse that were at the center of Innis'^ A?ork, Simi- 
larly, politics entered the discussions largely in terms of the me- 
chanics of decision makinc; and rule rather than in terms of the legi- 
timacy of authority > Finally, v^le every methodology was inplicitly 
or e:>^licxtly utilized, dialectics was ignored even by those partici*- 
pants with cannitments to Marxism, Ihese are, of course, the central 
terms of Innis: limitation, bias, monopoly, change, stability, co- 
llapse, legititracy, dialectics* 

While t±>e ccnference was international in scope, its proceedings, 
as befits its locaticn, were daninated by Airericans, In the United 
States a virtual monopoly of kncwledge exists that dictates that the 
central terms of coniminication theory must derive from psychological 
behaviorism or a distorted species of pragrnatism and this monopoly 
virtiially excludes serious attention to Innis* work. 

There is a second reason that Innis has had relatively little iirpact 
on American scholarship. While this second factor is but a reverse 
of the first, it is partrculzorly relevant to the largei' purposes I 
wish to pursue here, 

Innis not only was a Canadian by citizenship but wrote against the 
badcgrcwnd of Canadian history and in terms of Canadian needs and 
necessities. He was in no sense a single ininded nationalist, but he 
did believe that social science inevitably reflected an ethnocentric 
bias. In a certain sense accepted the bias of the printing press 
and tried to overcame it. He recognized that scholeurship was not pro- 
d\x:ed in a historical and cultural vacuim but reflects the hopes and 
aspirations of naticnal cultures, American and British scholarship 
was based, he thought, cn a conceit: it pretended to discover Uni- 
*jersal Truth, to proclaim Universal Laws and to describe a Universal 
Man, l»p^ inspection it appeared, however, its Universal Man resenbled 
^ typ^ found around Cambridge, Massachusetts, or Cairbridge, England; 
its Universal Laws resembled those felt to be useful by Congress and 
Parliament; and its Universal Truth bore English and American accents* 
Inperial pcwers, so it sems, seek to create not cnly eooncmic and 
political clients but intellectual clients as well, And client states 
adept, often for reasons of status and pcwer, the perspectives on 
eooiKmics, politics, ccmrunicaticn , even on hixnan nat\are promulgated 
by the dominant pcwer. While this argument can be converted into a ., 
vulgar Marxism, that was not the tactic of Innis, as I hope to show, 

Innis believed that Canada's role in the world was to be poised 
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between the two largest modem enpires, the British and Aonerican. He 
pat foiward vtot we would now identify as a "thjird world" position^ 
although that of course was not precisely his intent. Canadiari inte-- 
Uectaials, Innis felt, should use their position between the British 
and Arorican enpires as the starting point of their work. Ihey should 
wse socied science and history to build a series of interpretaticns 
and "laws" tnat would maintain the integrity of Canadian e5<perienoe 
and maintain its autc^io^ous existence in the face of intellectual iin- 
perialiam. Again, he did not argue this solely for reasons of cul- 
tural nationalism, although he often has been read that way. He felt 
that the great task of Can£hdian intellectuals was to correct the bias 
of British and Anerican scholarship and to blunt its penetration into 
spheres where it had no explanatory significance. In cultural matters 
Niagara BW-ls, to \jae again Wilde's metaphor, did run the other w^. 
Ihe flow of Anerican intellectual and social culture into Canada was 
not prcblematic for Anerican scholarship: it was fully justified by 
doctrines such as freedon of tra^ and freedcm of information. It 
was radically probl«natic, however, for Canadian scholarship for it 
threaten&d the existence of Canadian culture. Uiis threat did not 
interest Innis solely for reasOTs of personal interest and national 
pride* He was oatinitted to the notion of pluralistic oenters of scho~ 
larship as essential to cultural stability. Variations in history and 
geogr2|3hy demanded in scholarship ocnoondtant variation in social theo- 
ry and cultural neanings. Like Patrick Geddes, the Soot biologist whan 
he rBsenbles and from whom he borrowed, he believed that the search 
for intellectual universals could proceed only througji the analysis of 
radical particialarities of history and geography. This relationship 
between imperial powers and client states, v^ether iii Uie sphere of 
econonics, politics, or ocmtunications, was e3q>ressed in his work by 
a series of polarities with which he and other Canadians have described 
political and cialtural relations: relations between metropole and 
hinterland, center and margin, c£^ital and periphery or in the more 
abstract terms he preferred, time and space. 

For such reasons Innis tried to encourage a Canadian viewpoint on 
intellectual matters and to write out of Canadian ej^rierioe. Ame- 
rican social sdenoe cannot readily ingest scholarship written ^ith 
that motive and against the badcdrop of that experience. Anferican 
social science rejects this transplant not solely because it is fo- 
reign? lifter all, Innis shared much in oanncn with Veblen, an Aterican 
outsider. It rejects Innis because the status of Anerican social 
science was shifting in the very years Innis was writing, and as Innis 
63^11 citly recognized, fron a prophetic to a priestly role: fron an 
independent center of thou^t and influence to a thorough integration 
into ncdem econofty and state. The shift tjo an industrialized 
basis of production for knowledge signalled the ingestion of the in- 
tellectual class into the aqpparatus of decision and rule. Intellec- 
tiials becaxiB a priesthood upholding the pieties of industrial meanings 
rather than a proftetic cabal punctxiring Anerican interests and pre- 
tension. 

On the one hand, Canadian scholarship cannot adopt the Anerican 
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point of view without siinultarieously aoquiesing to American inf luence. 
On the other hand, it is only ancng the Left or amcng certain elements 
of v^hat I call democratic ccxtrrwnitarianism that Canadian scholarship 
of Innis' variety aciiieves a syitpathetic reading. 

Butt this rejection of Innis has had severe disadvantage for Ameilcan 
scholarship • It has renoved from the United States critical norrtunity 
the only writing on ootirunications technology that has pcwer, scope, 
theoretical integration and, unlike Marxism, relevance to the North 
American cownunity. 

In the taiance of this essay I would like to pay homage to Innis' 
Canadian theory of oaiinunications not by piously repeating it, althouc^ 

I ^hall do sane of that, but by gently extending it, I wish to draw 
out of his writings vrtiat I take to be some necessary inplications of 
his thou^t. This requires seme license that is wore than poetic, 
some sinplificaticn of original texts, and some irtputation to Innis 
of positiorvs^that are ny own. I justify it only fay ny belief that 
Innis has. had enouc^ hagiography and the great need new is to extend, 
however tentatively, his analysis, Iherefore I wish to extract tm 
well-known polarities fron his work and use them as a starting point 
for a series of observations. Ihe polarities are time-binding versias 
space-binding comunications and ircnopolistic versxas pluralistic 
ooninunications • 

II Tims-Binding versus Space-binding Comnunicatian 

Itiere has been rather too much met^hysical debate spent figuring out 
vitot Innis meant by the terms time and space. I at least happen to 
think that the basic meaning of these terms and the implications he 
wished to draw from them are relatively direct and sitrple. He ex- 
pressed the essence in a direct statement: 

In confining nr^ conrmeiits to political organizations, I shall 
restrict attention to twD dimensions — on the one hand 
the length of time over vMch the organization persists and 
en the other hand the territorial space brought within its 
control. It will be envious in the case of the second ccn-^ 
sideraticn that organization will be dependent to an im- 
portant extent on oamiunications in a broad sense — roads, 
vehicles of transmission, especiailly horses, postal or-- 
ganizaticn and the like for carrying out orders. It will 
be less obvious that effective cotinanications will be de- 
pendent on the diffusion of a knowledge of writing or in 
turn a knowledge of an alf^abet ttuxjugh vMch orders may 
be disseminated among large nxxnbers of subjects. 

Societies exist in two dimensicjus: .time and space, duration and ex- 
bent, history and geogra^^r/. Innis atteirpted to connect these pola- 
rities dialectically; he turned them into v^t we have learned to call, 
in testimony to our capacity to iiivent terminology, ocnjugant variables: 
the metre you get of one, the less you get of the other, Atterrpts to 
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insure duration liinit extant; attenpts to increase geography attentuate 
history. He recxjgnized there was alwa^^s a prioe to social poliQ?^ howe- 
ver ccitplicated the modes of payn^nt may be hi tlie particular life of 
particular people* Wisdon in social policy is the ccntinuous att^ipt 
to siiailtar^eously adjvist to the da^ands of time (stability, ccntinuity, 
duration , succession) and the demands of spaoe (geography, cxntrol, 
political, eocnonic, military necessity) • The ability to meet these 
conflicting demands is enormously oarplicated by the very natxire of 
oontmxiication and oonmtnication technology, A particular ocnplicaticn 
is the inherent ocntradiction between the deirands of long distance 
versus short distance ccmnunication. It can be put as a paxpositiort: 
as long distance ooitiruiication inproves, short distance ccrtiiwnicaticn 
deteriorates. Time and spaoe, then, cure largely nanes for short dis- 
tance and long distance ooninunication. The dialec-tical relations 
bet>^een history and geogra^^^ deri^/e from the contradictory relations 
between these two forms of ccmnunication. 

Now let me cdd a oonplicaticn. Much of the ccnfusicm in Innis cn 
the relations of time and space derives fron his naddening habit of 
fusing together quite distinct dimensions of these tm "variables," 
I want to argue that there is a physicad, a structural and a cultural 
dimension to the relations of time and space or Icng distance and short 
distance oamuiication, thoxxpi the differences are cne of shading and 
eirphasis rather than sharp demarcation. 

First, the physical dimension. When Innis suggests that time and 
space are reciprocally related, he first of all means that demands for 
the j*ysical improvement of comtunication over distance ar^ relate^ to 
the progressive diffioilty in maxntaining effective oornnuriicaticn in 
proximate relations, 

A major dream of ancient man was to inprove canmunicaticn at a dis- 
tance, to overcone Uyz inherent spaticil limitation of language. Oral 
speech cannot traverse distance without qxiidcly evaporating into dis- 
tortion, rumor and dialect, (Donsequently, there always has been strict 
limitation on the ability of speech to exercise effective control at a 
distance, A major challenge to human caiiTijiu.ties has been to discover 
ways to transmit messages in relati\^ly costless ways over wider dis-^ 
tances* As an econonist, Innis eitphasized not merely the discovery of 
means of transmitting messages but their transmission in cost effectiw 
ways. The specifics of how this has been done fron smoke signals to 
television need not detain us. What we need to observe, hcwever, is 
that the price of inproving Icng distance cowrunication is the develop- 
ment of types of codes and forms of social organization that alter.the 
0iysical and social relations among people. Let us call this bias of 
socicil policy — a bias enphasizing the increase of ^)eed and the reduc^ 
tion of the cost of ccmntaiication at a distance ~ a high ccrr.anication 
policy, 

A hi^ ccitinunicaticn policy affects short distance ccnimjiications in 
two ways. First, the exteision of language over ^^oe drains it of 
its capacity to serve as an instnitient for emoti\^ meaning and 
eitoticnal closeness and therefore reduces the capacity of language 
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to be tiitie-binding* The exist of translating language into semaphore 
signals or telegraphic dots is to strip away frcm language the e^res- 
sive capacity it possesses in close traditional contexts of f aoe to 
face usage .3 Secxxid, the stretching of language over Icnger distances 
nec^sarily creates new relations of power and control that blunts 
the effective capacity of proximate relations. New oortmunication fa- 
cilities create special classes of readers, listeners, viewers, oon-^ 
pater freaks with little prospect of cortmunicaticn among them,^ 

Ihis can most easily he seen in the case of transportation, A hi^ 
ocinnunications policy was followed in the United States throuc^out 
the 19th century. It began, officially at least, with the Secretary 
of the Ifeasury Albert Gallatin's Beport on Public Roads and Canals 
(1808) ircnically enou^ during the administraticn of Jeffersai, By 
directing social investment tcward the ocns traction of the cancil, 
railroad and eventually the streetcar, both the effective size of the 
naticn cmd of the city were increased, Ihe raiius of Boston, for 
exanple, increased through use of the railway frcm two miles to six 
miles between 1850 and 1890, Hus substitution of the horse-drawn 
streetcar and then **he electric trolley for WcQJcing increased distance 
while it decreased freedom. Streetcars moved over ircn and inflexible 
routes. While they increcised the speed and distance over which people 
can travel and i-educe cost, they necessarily change, as well, face to 
face contacts arxi social relations, Ihey strengthen the relations 
between centers and margins while weakening everything in between* In 
prosaic terms, th^ strengthened the relation between the downtc^ 
departaient store and the suburb, the xorban advertising based news- 
paper and the ooimtunity, Ihey weakened the neic^±orhood and village 
and the ccmttinity network of knowledge, information and gossip. Simi- 
larly, the creation of the mail order house, through the telegr£5)h, 
railway, rural free delivery and parcel post, increased the speed 
and distance of moving information and materied while reducing the 
cost; it also led to the disappeeuranoe of forme of ooftroxmity relations 
organized around the post offioe and general store, forms v^ch relied 
on traditional t^'pes of language ^d ritual, and substituted the more 
distant forms of the catalog and reproduced letter, ^ 

In sutroary, then, as we have improved and reduced the cost of long 
distance conmunication and transportation, we have hooked people into 
longer and more reliable physical networks but we have also made faoe 
to face, neighbortiDod relations more difficult to maintain, inaooe- 
ssible and, in the iKn-eoonanic sense, more costly. As we have in- 
creased the freedom to travel and to be infonrad, we have decreased 
the freedon to mcro about under one's cwn power and therefore at 
one's own control and the freedom to speak to others of one's choosing 
with ease, A hi^ cannunications policy, in strengthening long phy^-_- 
sical lines of transportation and ocnitwnication, degraded m^y social 
relations and aspects of the cultural environmant, redxxjed the <±)oioe 
of life styles, involved huge public expenditure, ircireased social 
cxxitrol and led to purely technical processes dictating social rela- 
tions. 
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HhBTB is a secxjnd level of ccntradicticsn in the relationship between 
long distance and short distance canmunication and this is less phy- 
sical than structioral: as oomnunication inproves over long distances 
there is an attendant shift of the locaticn of authority*, to more dis- 
tant, diffuse and abstract centers, Itiis shift is recognized in phrases 
like the "rise of public opiniai", the "growth of etpire", the natio- 
nalization of power, and the eniergenoe of legal, bureaucratic authority- 
It can also put this as a prcpoeiticn: each inpxovejnent in laag dis- 
tance, space-binding camiunication leads to a dialectic of centrali- 
zation and decentralization of avithorii^ and location. Or to put it 
nore sinply, thou^ no less correctly, iirprovements in comtunication 
centralize authority as they decentralize location. 

When Icng distance ccmnunication is relatively expensive, time ccn- 
suming and intermittent, authority must be delegated fron centers to 
margins. For example, Leonard White observes that: 

(In the Federalist period) the difficulties of oatmunic^tion 
were extreite in the conduct of the business of the Department 
of State. , ,A reply to a foreign dispatch could hardly be ex- 
pected within a period of three months* In such circunstanoes, 
instnx±ions had to be general, confidence had to be corplete, 
and the discretion of the minister had to be wide,^ 

The relative slowness of connunicaticn diluted the effective, detailed 
regulation of control over long distances, Ihe slowness of oomnuni- 
cation between London and colonial governors gave the governors wide 
discretion in the exercise of powers* 

As oomnunication iitproves in fidelity, increases in speed and is 
reduced in cost, authority need no longer be delegated from centers 
to margins. It can be retained by the center, discretion can be re- 
duced ancng distant factors, governors and operatives, and responsa- 
bility at margins can be narrowed. Consequently, irtproveroents in co- 
mtnunication strengthen distant centers of authority and shift control 
to hi^r echelons of organization, *ro make the argutent oontertporary 
there is no better observer than Gilbert Burck: 

... just as the cable and wireless once brought farflung and 
quasi-autononnous arrbassadors and prooons\iLs vonder home-office 
control, so the ocnputer xs now radically altering the balance 
of advantage between centralization and decentralization. It 
organizes and processes infoi^nation so swiftly that oonputeri* 
zed infomation systems enable top management to know every-- 
thing iirportant that happens as soon as it happens in the lar- 
gest and most dispersed organizations. 

Burck concluded that carputers and automation have "generated ^t 
a^ars to be nothing less than a pervasive reoentralization'*,^ 

Ihis relationship between the struct\ire of authority and ccnitrunicaticn 
can be illxistrated throi:^ some details of American history and of the 
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QXOi^i of BDcieiii iiatici'i^alisiisu With tl-^e rise oi prisitjuv-jj •inui tiie y^ar-^- 
nacular nrxJem riati<aris grew through Hie ceiitralisati'Jii of pc^^. 
Stroiig Ej-iqiisii rulers orgaiuced a oantsal cidramistrcitiofa <aiid used 
itixiercU-jt^ Uteratje jiLdges to estal^iish a •ccxi^norj la^'''* SjuiiultairfrOiisiY 
parliaitent drew idecisioriLS to the physi<oiil ar^ jxditissal center. The 
wcxieri-? natiCTi qtew thromwh -tiiO iceiitripetal forces jLoher^erit m priiit 
arid the veiTiacular . 

As 'the liodem nation ijeiitr^aijized its .autiiCcity^ it .also 'deoentra- 
JUzed- throiKjh trj^pxre^ its locatr^on* Prirat m .•x^ijuii'Otj.ian x^^ith. nei*^ 
fomc5 of txansportatloa redU'Cjed sx^-imllu^g tlimt Uie tJine neoessaxY 
to seXid reli.3ttde messages as a f«ijticri of cost '3Tvi cdistai-iae* lias 
allowed for the f ixijog of resporisibilitv' ,aad account3ibiilitv o-x^r ^/ast 
'•distas>::es. Ite i^ex-'icd of Ujctii i^jsericaii colorazation Is <m e^^t^de. 
'Isi roortid Merican probieri^s qoid: ly ariose ^ for nataoos teii'ded to qaidrily 
outrbn the e>Jstiivg capacity^ of prij-*t .and tr^ansportatioru tej-uel 
E'oorstixi has ^urg^j^di 

CdrmiiUnatxes m AiiMeriC3i had interests nore unpredic table -aiid 
Eore (di-^rse tliam tiiose of e^en the uost re^ic-te Ehqlish oouri=- 
tjies* Ob^aousiyY it weis wise tliat tl^ieir goverriment shoiild be 
o:<:^rdirated wi'th fciiat o'f Ihe rest of Britaan^ yet their reiiiDte-^ 
ness and the irreg^alarit^" of '■raiiftid-aicration ioade ceritral control 
'difficult or ii^^ssible* E^^n tl^e ft'ost pniient^ fleoal^le^ far 
si'^htcd British adiWLiLrstr.atO'rs oculd not ^adapt their prcoiraiiiS 
to <3::ioi-dal c^rridltiois if they did not these ccaiditio^is; 

o^r if tiieir infomation^ at best* ^as ucntiiS out of date. Oi 
tiie iiiany oircumstanoes ^ii>ch led to the idif f us ic'^n of a^ysem-- 
w&:ital powers .arid resp^nsibilitaes mto tiie idiffererit ccionial 
cei'iters^r tkone ^as Kore lifpo-rtant 'tl^to lad. of coif:it"iuru.^:^ations. ' 

0'j^!a('cumcata<cii ruproved afte'r the itU'ddle oi tJ-ie lotii oent*Liry^ byt 
tiien It i^^as too late* Ite wafa^tess C'f Ifortg distan-oe ocim^unication 
■alic^^d a worjui>g federal isivi to sprixia i^-^ tlie col^ji-ti»as . After irt- 
.deperideitce tlie saBie barriers to IcTig distaiice 03n»ii^::atlcai# barriers 
of tn^Mer geography^ ^and <coot^ iirdted the pcv^r of nationaliSiiii! batfi 
on ti-ie- seabc^aod .and Biore ^dr(3*^jatjLoally m the Aieer 10:01 Wesit* Uj-itil 
tdie telcgr^h a structure o^f loyalties .and autl'iorit\- .de'i>^ loped tiiat ■ 
tvas. to the ccnuaiii ty^^ the state or terntor^^' »d tc) a. v.'Orr.ni<g f»^ie- 
rairsiisi' ai'id not to tite kiaticn^ tJ-ie i'fnjLted States. 

lliO iiiiutations. O'f priiit ha',:e lonq siiice been reiDC-n/ed. VVitli hitSican- 
tane^Xisi electraiio ^iximmac^ti^z^i ^ autivority need not be delega-bed to 
'OC'loiual governOirs^ re'j^ional offrces,^ independent factors^ sales agents 
C'lr C'Jim'aridLjLrig '^-"ier.ais* Pcv,er and autiiC'irit*/ 'cari be Biajjitained at tiie 
0£?Btiei% DistaTit fidlitaxy fronts -can te run ot^-' tlie telephone^ the 
•■.lj.phaiiatjic ser^n<'^ Cda'i te ef fecUvely disbai-ded arid ♦iiplcnttc^^ rjjn 
t'dj_rfi?<,^iy fra'in the iKiie off i« by peripatetic forei^^i secretaries arid 
teie:<^ delegatjed authc'rity reiffo^^d frcm local go^^rnmint a!-id reoentra- 
li^ed* As the authority of Ict'ig ^ixstar^ce cam^dcaZic^i m^ro':^^s^ -the 
autitority of the i^coal icoi^t^tunity evapcirates. 



It was however tlie tltii'd toeiiSiori of tme and spac^^ tiie cuiturcil 
dinterision, that in seme wc^^s rnost ixitjerested Imxs, euid an vtoich his 
own writing is iTt)St opacjueo diancies iii ocnTiiunication affect not orily 
the 5*iysical relaticns aircng people aixi the centralizaticri or decen- 
tralization of authorit^^^ but also, and perh^s most inportantlyf the 
structure of coosciousness^ or to avoid that scrrewhat overworiced v^rd 
for the iTCRBnt, the structures of thou^^t. Here vie enoovmter a ocm- 
plication that derives less fran Innis than f ran a prejudice present 
in the vray we are accustoned to think about thought* In our predoni- 
nantly individualistic tradition we have normally dharacterized thought 
as being essentially private^ a sequeiKJe of <^K)etly hap^^enings in the 
heai, grc?^cally represented by RDdin's "The Thinker", However, there 
is little evidence to sijpport svdh a prixote view of thou^t. Thought 
is predaninaatly public and c<x:ial. It occurs on blackboards, in ri- 
tuals and poetic readings* Ttie capacity* of priv^ate thoui^t is a de- 
rived, secondary talent, oc^ that ^jpears biographically later in the 
person and historically later in the species. To reduce it to a catch 
phrase, we learn to count on our fingers before we learn to count in 
our heads. Fingers can be "thdrigs to think with", representaticns of 
n»»rters, but so can sounds in the air, lines on a pamper or even, cjs 
the work of L6vi-Strauss has tau^t us, natural objects liJce animals 
and plants* These things of the wDrld can beccne things of the head 
when they are disengaged from the natural backdrop and made to serve 
as vehicles fcr carrying a meaning, Thouc^t is primarily public th^ 
because it ^iepends t^jon a publicly available stock of v^t we Irava 
learned to call significant syntxDls, It is public in a second and 
stronger sense: thinking consists of building maps of environments, 
Thou^t involves constructing a model of an environment and th^ ru- 
nning the mcxlel faster than the enviranment to see if nature can be 
coerced to perform as the model does* Thou^it is the public construc- 
tion and public utilization of m^, models, tertplates: football pl^s 
diagramned on a blackboard, equations on a paper, ritual dances diar- 
ting the nature of ancestors or streams of prose like this atteitpting, 
out in the bright lit world in ^4uch we all live, to model the effect 
of oanriunicatiori technology, 

It was then a final iitpIicatJLoi of Innis' thought, thou^ not cne 
he ever directly expressed, that culture should be seen not as le.amed 
behavior or mores and customs but as forms of thought: models ccns* 
tnicted out of synfcols — danced as ritual, drawn as equations, in- 
canted as pr^ers — that serve to contain and guide hunan action. 
Culture is, in Ernst Cassirer's apt phrase, tne place of the mind in 
nattore and to study culture is to study the oonstructicns men place 
vpcxi their e^^erienoe. The question for Innis then was hw do changes 
in foriiK of ccratunication change the constructions men place on expe- 
rience, ti^e nature of their thought, or to return to cur more ir^clu- 
si^/e term the structure of ccnsciousrwess? 

Innis argued that changes in oamiunications technology affected cul- 
ture by altering the strucrture of interests (the things thought about) , 
by changing the character of symbols (tha things thou^t with) and by 
dianging the natm:e of cottiiunit*/ (the arena in which thou<^t developed) ♦ 



By a spaae-binding culture he meant literally that: a culture vtose 
predcndnant interest was in spacae — land as real estate, vcr/age, dis- 
covery, mDvenient, expansicn, enipire, ccxitrol. In the realm of s^^Tnbcds 
he meant the growth of syntxDls and oonoepticns that si^^rted these 
interests: the physics of space, the arts of navigaticn and civil 
engineering, the price system, the inathenatics of tax collectors and 
burea\x:racies, the entire realm of physical science and the system of 
affectless, rational syirbols which facilitated those interests. In 
the realm of cotinunities he meant ccnmunities of space: ccmnunities 
thac were not in place but in space, mobile, ccnnected over vast dis-* 
tanoes by appropriate syntx)ls, forms and interests. 

lb space-binding cultures he opposed time-binding cultui'es: cultures 
with interests in time — history, continuity, pennar<enoe, contraction; 
v^X)se sytrbols were fiduciary — oreil, mythopoetic, religious, ritua- 
listic, and whose cannunities wsre rooted in plaoe ~ intimate ties 
and a shared historical culture, itie genius of social policy, he 
thought, was to ser\^ both the denai^ of both time and speioe; to use 
ot^e to prevent the excesses of the other: to use historicism to check 
the dreams of reason and to use reason to ccntrol the passions of me- 
mor^'^. But these were reciprocally related tendencies. As cultures 
became more time-binding they became less space-binding and vice versa, 
The problem again was found in dominant media of oomrnmication. Space-, 
binding madia were li^t and portable and penrdtted extensiorx in space; 
tiine-biiKlLng media were heavy and durable or like the oral tradition 
persistent and difficult to destroy, 

In prepositional form, structures of cctASciousness parallel struc- 
tures of camunications, 

Daniel Boorstin, in an apt phrase, recently described city news- 
papers", particularly those published during the period of luban ex- 
pansion in the 19th century, as "the streetcars of the mind". The 
linkage of transportation and ccmamication, albeit metaphorically, 
is appropriate; for as the streetcars stretched the cil^ in space and 
broke the association between v^rk and residerxoe, the newspaper, par- 
ticularly riewspaper advertising, pulled the imagination "dcwntcwn" and 
in the process broke the linkage bet>?een residence and shopping. In 
creating oonmunities the TX)ve, on the move physically as well as 
imaginatively, the newspaper arid the trolley car shattered tlie boun- 
daries and recdity of the neighborhood ccnmunity and substituted for 
it abstract and mobile cotirunities: ccitntunities of shoppers and co- 
mmuters. Where people travel — v^icariously or jhysically ~ influences 
the content of culture. Hixis, space-binding forms of ocimtunication 
set xxp voyages — physical, imaginative, metaphysical — into new 
realms of space and possibility, VJhatever else print or any other 
fcms of ccsTWunic^tion ird<^t be used for, their primary effect is to 
redraw the geography of culture: to shatter the verbal resources of 
linguistic ccnrunication, itythic participation and shared ritual and 
to substitute rational legal forms of intellection and imaginative 
\rcyages in space. As we once defined Utopias as existing son^lace 
else in time — litercilly ik> place — we came to define them as ex- 
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isting scnevtere else is space and the vehi£?les of teansoendenoe were 
those of ccmnuriication and transportation, MDre prosaically^ print 
burst the bounds of local mterests and irragination and of the local 
carimmitY with its particular vei±>ed resoux'oes in tlie name of a more 
gld^a,!^ spatially defined camrunity. 

But print also created new fonns of culttiral associaticn* The fom\ 
of cultural association related to time- ai^i spaoe--binding xredia is 
j^rhaps best ej^ressed as the introduction of a horizontal dijnension 
into modem states and into international relaticrus as well and as 
an alteration in the meaning and relations of social classes, Giarles 
Beard selected 1896 as the pivotal year in modem Anerican history 
because the political conventions of that year introduced horizontal 
cleavages into society that were overlaid on existing vertical ones* 
Let me quote him directly: 

Deep tndsrlying class feeling found its expression in the 
conventions^ of both parties and particularly that of the De- 
mocrats, and forced ipon the attention of the country in a 
dramatic manner ^ conflict between great wealth and the lower 
middle and working classes which had hitherto been recogni- 
zed only in obscure circles. The sectional or vertical clea- 
vage in American politics was definitely cut b^^ new lines 
rijnning iK>rizontally throu^ society- i2 

It is not accidental that Beard chose the period in vMdi a national 
coninunicaticn system, throu^ the agency of the news service and the 
nation^ magazine ac weU as rural free*delivery and the mail order 
house, was ener^ing to mark this new historical phase. He is impli- 
citly contrasting horizontal forms of association with local and re- 
gional comtunities. These latter comunities, naturally, possessed 
a class structure but sudi structures revealed class variations on a 
cannon culture: vertical divisiais within camnmities and not hori- 
zontal units across them. Improvements in long- distance oortinunxca- 
tion created a series of national classes, first in business but even- 
tually spreading out into every domain of human activitr^- These na- 
tional, horizontal units ot organization created by spaoe-bmding forms 
of cotinunication possessed greater reality in terms of culturt^ and 
power than the local units from vtodi the^r sprang. Ihe upshot of the 
Progressive MDvement, of v^di Beard himself was a part, was not, in 
the phrase of John Dewey, the transfomation of a great societ^^ into 
a great ccmtwnity, but the creation of innunerable horizontal catmi- 
nities tied together across space, attenuated in tiite, and existing 
relative to one another not as variants on an e3$>licitxy shared cul- 
ture but, in David Riesman's ^t term, as "veto groips". Moreover, 
there was little relation among these horizontal l^ers except the 
exercise of power and manipulation. 

Beard states, then, the final relation Innis was setting forth bet- 
ween tiro and space and between long and short distance comtunication. 
If caTiTwn:.catlon is physically effective over short distances and weak 
and attenuated over long, we would expect that the units of culture. 
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opolitics and the carnm conoerri that would emer^ wrnld be grounded in 
, place, in region, in local ootinunities. While these ccmmunities would 
be vertically stratified it would still be sensible to speak of a 
shared culture and politics anmg thenu Small deviations in space 
vKxild produce great differences in culture and interests. Larger tmits 
of social organisaticn that emerged would not be naticnal but federal: 
amedgaiiations of local structures into more oonprehensive cotnrunities. 
Beaver, as long dis.tanoe cccrminicaticn inproves, both local and fe- 
deral relations evaporate into a stratified naticnal ocninunity. Large 
nitlnters of people physically and c\iiturally separated beocme effective 
national ootinunities of culture and politics. As Icng distance cctmiu-- 
nication inproves and short distance deteriorates we would expect that 
human relationships would shift to a horizontal dimension: large 
nii±)ers of pecple 0iysicaliy separated in space but tied to a ccmnon 
cultvire by participaticn in extra-locM. centers of culture^ politics 
and pcwer.-^^ 

In oatinon observation w^ attest .to this shift in many ways: in oiar 
reoogniticn of the grcwth of ^*worlds" of fashion, sport, and leisure; 
the energenoe of international classes of bankers, athletes, scholars 
divorced fron the culture of local, regional, and ^ increasiijjly In 
this age of rapid international ocmmunication, national clients; the 
decline of regional and local universit^^ traditions and the growth of 
national and international schools. Paradoxically, again, as national 
and intematicneLl iitproveipents in bopfnunication occurred they reduced 
effective local and short run ccmrunication by kb .ing the relations 
between horizoitcil ^classes tPQ(te problematic and generational.^ relations 
more quixotic and unstable. 

In sumiary, as comiunicaticn iirproves Cfvrer long distance the^ ef fee-* 
tive tnits ^f culture and social organizaticn undergo a change in ^ 
scale^ There is a progressive shift fron local and regional units to 
naticnal and international ones* This extends the horizontal divisions 
in social organization over wider geography and further attenuates 
vertical relations. Individuals are linked into leurger units of social 
organizaticn without the necessity of appealing to them throi^gh local 
and proociraate structures. Contaanication Within these local units be- 
cones less critical for the^ operation of the society and less relevant 
' to th§ solutions of personal problems and the maintenance of indivi- 
dual self-esteem. Finally, the growth of Icng distance camiunication 
not cniy alters the oomnunities in v^ich ttpught develops and occurs 
but the things thou^t about — speed, space, movement, change, mobi- 
lity — and the things thought with — rational, mathematical, legal, 
analytic symbols. 

It is this triple relationship between long distance and short dis- 
tance canPTwnic^icn that Innis collapsed into one relationship, namely, 
i±e.jnelatic«i of space and time. 

III Monopolistic versus Pluralistic Comnunication 

While traditional liberal values can be found sprinkled throughout 
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Innis* Canadian thisory of cxitinuriication, it is of sane siirprise that 
he sa\ied sane of his uost savage language for assaults ' trie Anglo- 
Ainerican notion of freedom of the press. He argued that che first 
amendment to the United States cxTistitution did not so inuch grant 
freedom of speech and press as it gave ccnstitutioncil protection to 
technology and in this sense restricted rather than expanded freedom. 
Ihe clause served largely to consolidate the position of the news-* 
paper's ironopoly of knowledge and-^yentually, thrcw^ the pa^^er's de-- 
peTidenoe on advertising and news,-%jas instnrontal in telescoping tiitie 
into a one-day world, in spreading the vblues of ocxmiercialism and 
industrialism and furthering the spatial bias of print. In granting 
freedom of the press, the constitution ^erif iced, despite the guali-- 
fying clause, the ri^t of people to speak to one another and to infom 
themselves. For such rights the constitution substituted tlie more 
abstract ri^t to be spoken to and to be informed by others, especially 
by specialist, professional classes. He refused to yield to the irtpdem 
notion tliat the level of democratic process correlates with the amc>tjnt 
of coital invested in oomtnunication, capital y&iich can do our knc^^g 
for vs, cind fervently hcpe^i that his work would break modem monopolies 
of knowledge in oomnrunication and restore faith in the political pofer 
of the foot and tongue. i 

Innis* notion of a monopoly of kncwledi^e is the one concept in -Ms 
writings that lias diffused widely and is new part of tlie analytic 
apparatus of many social theorists. And yet, like so many of his 
ideas, it is Janias hea:3ed, pointing siimltaneously in so many different 
directions that it is hard to track them down and hold them together. 
He derived the notion of a monopoly of knowledge^ on the one hand, from 
a straightforward application of the theory of economic moncpoly to 
Guitxlral affairs and, on the other, as is perhaps intuitively evident, 
from his analysis of the relations of space and time. 

He, argued that any form of ccnmunicaticn possessed a bias; by its 
nature it was most adept at reducing signalling time and ocntroliing 
space or strengthening collective meirdry and consciousness and oon^ 
trolling time. This bias hardened into a maiopoly vtei g^ct^ came 
to control the form of ooinnunication mid to identify their interests, 
priestly or political, with its capacity. 

In economic terms monopoly sirtply itieans the control of siqpply by a 
single source* , If knowledge is ^/iewed as a commodity, as something 
that can be possessed and distributed, then it too can be monopolized: 
the sources of knowledge or skill or expertise can be reduced to one* 
enviously, for monopolies of kncx^/ledge to grw, seme division of labor 
must be present, for, as w*ith otlier ccnmodities, monopolies can grw 
only ^fihm persons are dependent upon an external source of s\:5)ply. 
When people are cc^^able, through control of knowledge and resoaroes, 
of producing goods for themselves, monopolies are inhibited. In Innis' 
view, fcottmercieLLism was a system that liLtimately transferred all oontro: 
from the perscti and community to the price system: v^re people are 
fed every product, including knowledge, by a machine which they merely 
tend.i^ 
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ThB ::trength of the oral tradition, in Innis* view, derived frcin 
the fact that it could not be easily noiCpoli^ed. Speech is a natu-- 
ral capacity, and when tac^ledge grows out of the resources of speech 
and dialogu9, it is not so ntuch possessed as active^ in comunity life, 
a view Innis shared with John Dewey- But cxioe advanced forms of co- 
mnunication are created — writing, mathematics, printing, photographiy 
~ a more conplicated division of labor is created and it becofres 
apprcpriat^ to speak of producers and consun^ers of knowledge. Through 
the division of labor and advanced ocitinunicaticns technology, knowledge 
is removed from everyday contexts of banquet table and public square, 
workplace and courtyard, and is located in special instituticns and 
classes. In extieme form we cane to speak of a knowledge industry, 
and meanings are not dignified as knowledge until they are processed 
through that industry or »certif ied by designated or self -designating 
occtpaticns, classes, organizations, or even countries. 

As in his analysis of space and time, Innis* writings about mxto- 
polies of knwledge ccntiniially iioved across three dimensions of the 
phenatenon. Ihere is a jiiysical, structural and cultur^al aspect to 
a monopoly of knowledge, although again they are but- slight variants 
on the same thenie. 

Physically a moncpoly of kncwledge is created v^ien information can 
be made to wa^.^e at unequal rates of speed so that v^tot.is the past 
for one party is still the futxire for another, Ihis can be' called the 
"bookies' dileima". What bockies fear most is someone placing a bet 
after;, the race has been wen and the winner declared. Bookies seek 
therefore to get information fran the track faster than the bettors 
lest the bookies' future be the bettors* past. It was no accident 
that cne of the first major uses of the telegraph for public aommu-^ 
nication was in ganbling, nor was it accidental that Chicago becane 
the center of gambling as it was the center of the railroe^ and tele- 
graf^. Mont Tennes, the Chiccigo garrbling czar prior to World War I, 
established a chain of gambling parlors, organized telegraphic ser- 
vices to bring in race results fran tracks throughout the country, 
and later organized a nationwide General ^Jews Sendee to bring more 
reliable information frcm the race track ^^-^ 

Ihe conte>rt of a p^iysic^ mcriopcdy of kncwledge need not be liirdted 
tx:» the exotic s^i^iere of gambling. iVhenever infonnation, in fact or 
m belief, moves at unequal rates of speed, i^t is already the future 
for the privileged is still the past for the deprived. For exanple, 
there is the often told story of the Rothschilds cornering the market 
on the Lcndon stodc exchange by the sin|:>le device of having a high 
speed private ooinnunication system relay messages across the English 
channel on the progress of the Battle of Waterloo, By knowing in 
advance news of military victory and defeat, Nathan Rothschild could 
anticipate the market. But the capacity or presunption to knowledge 
of the future is a general ftenarenon. It is found in shamans and 
witchdoctors, priesthoods predicting throu*^ elerrentary astroncity the 
floodtide of the Nile, or prophets hearing voices. Control of the 
speed of cxarinunicaticafx, in fact or f anc^% is cne of the principle points 
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of ooRpetition in caimunicatlons* 

Being strategiccdly located in a hii^ speed channel of ocmmmication 
delivers a great coiparative advantage relative to others at sotne ottier 
point in the same channel or outside the channel altogether. More-- 
over, there is a cost eleifent in this as well. The cost of ccirrnuai-^ 
caticn is a large part of the cost of engaging in any activity. By 
beii^ able to reduce the cost of ccrnrnunicaticn greater flexibility of 
action can be gained. 

Writing in 1932 Arthur W. Page felt that physical monopolies of 
catnKtnicaticxi were possible solely because of the dependency of wri- 
ting, speech, and print cn transportation for distribution. As an 
apologist for electrmic cormjnication, he felt the telegra^i, radio 
and uLtinately television would be democratic forms of ocmmaiication 
becaxise they would eliminate the . result that the race goes to the 
swiftest.^^ Yet he £l1so over locked the degree to vMch many American 
businesses in the 19th century sprang out of telegraph offices (Richard 
B. Sears in North Bedwood, Minnesota, is only the most vivid example) 
because of the critical location of the operator in a re^id system of 
infoiroat-ion transmittatl. Page also overlooks the critical ocnparative 
advantage available to those can reduoe the cost of tel^hone, 
either becatise they have free access to Icng lines (telephone coipany 
enplcyees nanning side businesses, for example) or can thrcw^ wats 
lines reduce unit costs or Wlio reside at modem points vtere infor- 
mation flows: airports and cjonputer terminals, fot exanple. 

"Ihe stnxrtural dimension of the ma^poly of knowledge is related to 
o^tralizaticxi and decentralization. The basic argunent for the cen- 
tralization of functicxi and activity is the eoononics of scale. It 
is generally assumed that the cost of operaticxx declines and the effi- 
ciency of operaticn increases as the scale of orgardzation is enlarged. 
While it is recognized that there are diseccnonies of scale that can 
be encountered at relatively low le^'els of organizaticn and that any 
organization passes at some point into a phase of "diminishing returns" , 
in the actual world these diseccnctuies never seem to be encountered. 
However, if the cost of conmunicaticn is ccntrolled, tl*e size of or-^ 
ganization has little to do with efficiency and cost effectiveness. 
T3he oentralization of organization is justified more by inequalities 
of knowledge than by the advantage of cost and efficiency. 

When lines of ocninunication are long and sIcm, there is a dependence 
of the center of organization cn its decentralized margins* Not only 
is activity decentralized but authority as well. Knowledge xs possessed 
at the margin tliat is not avedlable at ti^ center. Therefore, as pre- 
viously argued, freedom of judgtnent and action must be delegated to 
the margin. Irtformaticn available at the center is not current, and 
the ability to respond quickly to shifting conditions and opportunities 
is absent. A general mutual dependence exists and on equality of 
knowledge as well. Perbe^ the same things are not kncwn at the center 
and margin, but things are known at each point denied to the 
other* For exaxtple, in the 19th-c^tury system of distributing goods 
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in the United States, Eastern nenufacturers depended on a syst^ of 
distributicn they ooaLd not readily cxntrol* While the distributors 
depended cn the manufacturers for goods, iranufacturers in turn de*- 
PWded on distributors for kncwiedge of mai^tets, opportunities for 
produc±s, and information about taste, styling, and packaging. This 
has sometimes been described as a gravity feed system of itarketing 
because cnoe a product was manufactured its subsequent fate was in the 
hands of distributors. Fran a cost and efficiency stanc^iat, there 
is not rauich wrcng with sucti a system, but the knowledge possessed by 
the distributors effectively curtailed the power of the manufacturer. 
With inprovements in oamwnicaticn, manufacturers were no longer obli- 
gated to delegate authority, rbe authority of the middleman was sha- 
ttered, and he was degraded to the status of a hired hand following 
orders from the home office. Thrcu^ hx^ speed cxxniunication, some- 
cne in New York could knew as much about the Midwest as someone on 
the scene. The systematic collection and storage of informaticn in 
the hone office reduced dependency on the field workers. As impor- 
tantly, national advertising allowed fche manxofacturer to leapfrog 
over the distributor, create demand for a specific brand, and in effect 
suction goods through the distribution channel. 

Itiis honely exanple illustrates a nurrber of points. In any system 
of comiunication there are critical positions at which infornation is 
stored. Ttese stnictiiral positions are capable of monopolizing know- 
ledge of given situations and power ccnseqxjently accrues to them. One 
of the motives behind the search for ways for altering communication 
technology is the desire to break these npncpoly positions. Physi- 
cally the effect of improving corrmunication is to maintain the decen- 
tralization of location and activity and to centralize the location 
of authority. Structurally the effect of irtprovemsnts in ocinnunication 
is to decentralize work and to centralize knowledge. Ihe centralized 
ocntrol of ocnmunication creates a csondition of inequity and dependency. 

Stnx!tural monqpolies of knowledge refer then not to the mcvement 
of information but to its storage. Ihe appropriate questions are 
these: is knowledge in any form of organization widely distributed 
or narrowly controlled? Is it centralized in home offices, secrecy 
files, libraries, conputer facilities or limited to few, the terms of 
decision sequestered among elites or available to large numbers? 

Ihe effect of iirproveinents in ccmttmication has been to enhance se- 
crecy and mystification, to centralize and ironcpolize knowledge in 
national professions, data banks and home offices. But the effects 
are even more dramatic in the public media of coninunication. 

Innis argued that the effect of modem advances in cotinunication was 
to enlarge the range of reception while narrowing the points of dis- 
tribution. Large mjwbers are spoken to but are precliided from vigo- 
rous and vital discussion. Indeed audiences are not even understood. 
Professional classes appropriate the ri^t to provide official versions 
of hunan thou^t, to pronounce on the meanings present in the heads 
and lives of anonymous peoples. In Changing Conoepts of Time he oo- 
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mnented that vast "mDnopolies of coHnunicaticin occi^^ying entrenched 
positions involved a oontinaous^ systenati6# ruthless destxactaon of 
elements of permanenoe essential to cultural activity"* He is clai- 
ming sonething more than the now oormonplace observation that over 
time the media of cxatinunicaticn become increasingly centralized and 
ccnglonerate. He is not merely claiming that with the grc*/th of the 
mass media and the professionalization of cormjnicaticn^ a few jouma^ 
lists ^ for exanpler achieve vast readership while other people are re- 
duced to representaticn in the letters tc* the editor* He is claiming 
that the canuDdi^ called "information" and the conrfnodity called "en- 
tertainment" and the knowledge necessary to produce these things of the 
world becoiBS increasingly centralized in certain elites and institu- 
tions • Ibe civic landsce^ beccmes increasingly divided into knowled- 
geable elites and ignorant masses* The very existenoe of a coimtxiLty 
sudi as "informaticxi" and an institution called "media" make eadi other 
necess2a:Y* More people spend more time dependent cn the journalist , 
the publisher^ and the program director* Every week they wait fox 
Time * 

The new media centralize and m3nc|x:)lize civic knowledge and as irrt- 
portantly the techniques of knowing* People beccme "consuners" of 
opriamicaticxi as they becone ccnsuners of everything else, and as 
ccnstJTBrs ttey stand dependent cn centralized sources of st:5:ply* 

The developnent then of monopolistic or, if that is too strong, oli-^ 
gopolistic str\x±ures of knowledge and kncwing and the professional 
classes that control them e^qprcpriates the more widespread, decentra- 
lized body of hvwan inpulses, skills, and knwledge cn vMch civil so- 
ciety depends* Given ^ network of such monopolies backed by corporate 
ecoronic and political power we reac^ a stage mder the impulse of ad- 
vanced ccmtunication where there is simultaneously advancing knowledge 
and declining knowing* We keep waiting to be informed^ to be educated, 
but lose the capacity to produce knowledge for ourselves in decentra- 
lized ocmnunities of understanding* All this apparatus generates con^ 
tinuous change and obsolescence: time is destroyed, the ri^t to tra-- 
diticn is lost* Itie more ccrtpllcated the tools of cofttnunicaticn the 
easier for it to te anonymously owned and controlled and for knowledge 
to be centrally stcred* 

It has been tl^e fervent hope of many that the ad\^t of electrcnic 
connunication and in particular carputer technolo^ and Infornation 
utilities would end str\ictural monopolies of tacK^iedge* Itiiiel de Sola 
Pool, for exanple, recently wrote: 

The information facilities provided by the oorputer can*** 
serve as a decentralizing instninent* Ihey can nake avai- 
lable to all parts of an organization the kinds of iimediate 
and cortplete information that is today available only at the 
center* rt^ power of top leadership today is very largely the 
power of their information monopoly* Only the/ are served by 
the anty of clerks that coipile the records of what is goin^ 
on. A society with oonputerized information facilities can 
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xnake its dx>ioe between cjentralizaticxx and decentralizaticri 
because it will have the mechanical capability of moving infor- 
mation either way. An information utility can rvake information 
a\mlable with unprecedented facility to people working at all 
levels* 20 

Similarly Edwin Parker holds out the same hope in educaticri. He asks: 

What will h^ipen when the student's access to informatlcn is 
just as good as his teacher's? V^hat will happen where there 
are sane bright youths vdio have acx^ess to this ccnmunicaticn 
scheme — vfho look into the encyclopedia and into the cxronu- 
nication system? I suspect that sone of our >'ouths will keep 
us older men running Mien their information sources are as 
good as ours. 

While Pool and Parker see corputer conmunications technology demo- 
cratizing eoononic and educaticaial life respectively, Harold Sacknm 
sees the same technology dentxrratizing our civic life: 

The way out of the dilenma of ovefboncjentraticn of informa- 
tich pCMer in some new elite is modificaticn of existing 
democratic procedures with the aid of new technologic5a ca^ 
pability. Pluralistic checks and balances between conpeting 
groups and interests, conducted in an open foi-im, is a time^ 
hotiored method for preserving a (^namic democratic equili- 
briun. The design of plxoralistic diecks and balances for di*- 
verse real time information systems and public information 
services would be pouring new real time wine into old desrcr- 
cratic bottles. Itie new real tine 'infornation services can 
be ^lied to enable the public to e^oert closer scrutiny over 
elected officials by more frequent voting and more frequent 
expression of public ooinicn by electronic polljing cn key 
issues as they arise. 

Based cn the vtork of Innis tliere is ample reason to suspect that cotK 
puter oatiTunicaticns facilities ^^dll not break the str^ictural noK^ly 
of knc^ledge of the professions and public media, Bxit even if Pool 
and Parker and Sadanan. are right oonoeming the democratization of 
access to stored knowledge, they still are ignoring the culttiral di^ 
mensicn of mcncpolies of knowledge and it was on this matter that Inrds 
was most incisive. 

Wheii Innis spoke of mcncpolies of Jmowledge, his examples were often 
directed at prcfolems that were ^^ysical and structural: speed of mDve* 
ment and accsess to stored information. But he also used the term in 
a stronger sense. He believed t±iat the fu ndamental form of social 
power is th e power to def^ vtot reality is . Monopolies of knowledge 
then in the caltural sense riefer to the efforts of gmxjps to determine 
the entire world view of a people: to produce, in other words, an 
official view of reality v^Mch can constrain and control human action. 

Therefore, when Innis spoke of the nKnopoly of knowledge of the 
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medieval church, he was not siitply taUdiig of tbie capacity of the d-iurdi 
to predict the future, through prophets and astrologers, or to store 
in nonasteries the official knowledge of hutvan experience* tether he 
was referring to the power of the churdi to produce, through the con- 
trol of speech and ritual and art, an entire systeat of thought, an 
official view of reality. The churdri produced what we would no; call 
a paradigm: a view of the world that predetennined v^at it was that 
could be factual, that determined what the standards were for assessing 
the truth of any elijcidation of facts, that defined v*at it was that 
could even be counted as knowledge • And it is the c^)acity to pre- 
detexTuim the facts that constitutes a cultural ncnopoly of knowledge* 

Modem ooncputer enthusiasts like Pool iray be willing to share their 
data with anyone. What they are not willing to give \jp so readily 
is the entire technocratic world \rLew that determines what it is that 
qualifies as a Vcduable fact* What they wish to monopolize is not the 
data but the approved, oei*tified, authorized mode of ^thou^t, indeed 
the very definition of vtot it means to be reascxiable,^^ 

What Innis recognized, of course, is that kncwledge is not siirply 
information • Knowledge is not given in experience as data. There is 
no such thing as informaticn about the world devoid of caioeptual sys-^ 
tems that create and define the world in the act of discovering it. 
And What he warned against was the monopoly of these ocnoeptual syst^-s 
or paradigms. Even in the realm of science he warned against them. 
He recognized that the intellectual life tended tcward mcnopoly po^ 
sitions: schools would grow up around a Freud or Keynes or around a 
parcidigm like behaviorism that effectively moncpolized a department or 
tniversity or culture and cut off ocninunication. He recognized that 
organizing science' paradigmatically hei«^tened efficiency: the clo~ 
sure of perspective increased the speed of accuinulaticn. But it also 
sapped the \dtality of intellectual work, decreased its sense of time 
and historic and threatened in the long run the stabilit^^ of scientific 
enterprise. 

Cultural mcnopolies of icnc^ledge then are found in the interrela^ 
t^ionship between a fomrt of comtunication and the world view articu- 
lated through it. Innis would ccnclxxie, I think, that modem informa- 
tion systeiT^ have not diminished the danger of this fom of mcncpoly. 
Paradigms are present in the very structure of the technology of such 
systems: they are Bieta-inf ormational , ccntained in corputer programs, 
statistical routines, information storage and retrieval codes, tech- 
nical theories that pre-define inforination and perhaps most irrportantly 
in systen^ of binary opposition vMch coiputer technology has made the 
lingua franca of modem science* Innis* greatest ccntributicn to xvo- 
dem social science, I believe, was his recognition of moncpolies of 
knowledge, his perception of the different le\rels at vMch they operate 
and his connection of tlieni to foms of canrauni cation. 

IV 

Presenting the arguments of iiarold Innis as a series of prc$x»sitiGns 
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with exaitpies can easily lead to a distortion of the intention of his 
work, a distorticn I hope to guard against in this concltjding sec±icxx. 
It is all too easy to forget that Innis was a historian. Hie truths 
he ^as after were historical ones, not logical or prepositional cnes. 
Ihe order of history he was seeking was the history of order, in Eric 
Vogelin's useful phrase, and not the order of logic. In his writing 
Innis linked together events in history, often events widely se^)arated 
in space and time, and he rarely, if ever, presented strai^tforward 
narrative or sumnaaries of logically inplicated propositions. He did 
not present a deductiMB argutent whose conclusions could be overlaid 
on all sorts of events thereby autamatic2Llly yielding explanations. 
He presented no nore than a series of tendencies he saw in history, a 
set of values with vdiich to make judgments, and a set of concepts to 
prosdde a beginning for analysis. With his analysis you cannot pre- 
dict v^iat will happen when new forms of oorinunicaticn axB innovated, 
how precisely they will bias space or time, or v*iat monopolies of 
knowledge will be created. History was too open, a system for that, too 
full of surprises, contradictions and antimonies. There are but few 
things that one can say prior to acrtuedly examining the historical 
record. Innis did assvite that the growth of new forms of^ ooninunica- 
tion wcxild produce profound disturbances in the order of knowledge and 
sqciety. One cannot predict, given the abstract qualities of the tech- 
nology, just v^t these disturbances will be. New forms of connwni- 
cation will lead to new patterns of association or ccnmtffiity and such 
ccttinunities will create distinctive forms of knowledge and values. 
Ihere is further a tendency for grot^ to inpose their forms of know- 
ledge and association on all of society creating rigid monopolies of 
knowing and feeling. Innis was here merely restating the Marxist pro- 
position that the specific conditions the middle class required for 
its own salvation were transformed into the general conditions of sal- 
vation for all mankind, thou^ he was generalizing its iiiplication be- 
yond the middle class. Each form of oointunicaticn and monopoly atten- 
dant to it would bias socicLL organization tc^^ard one of the two po- 
larities of thou^t, feeling, and organization: time or ^>aoe. Again, 
the precise form and type this bias takes is unpredictable; one rieed 
only think of his erratic and confusing remarks regarding radio. Fi- 
nally, these conditions of control, bias and monopoly would encourage 
groups to search for new forms of ootirunicaticm — technologies, types 
of speech and symboliatn, forms of social relations — in order to 
shatter the control and rigidity of social order. These groups would 
usually arise at the margins of organization vtere camwnicaticn was 
weakest and least effective tut there is no predicting the form or 
nature or oonposition of such grot^js. His propositions then are itierely 
guides to historical research and not laws to be mechanically allied. 

Ihe same eurgiinent can be made concerning his values. Ihe values you 
find in Innis are not unarrbigvKus moral markers to be e^lied to life 
and scholarship. It was clear that he had a bias tcward time but this 
did not prevent him from casting severe disapproval at the tenporal 
monopoly of the medieval church. He realized that as the Boman Empire 
lost its s^tial monopoly upon the barbarian invasions it was "natural" 
for the church to build tjp a monopoly over time: to rely \jpon parchment, 
a limited body of scriptural writing, elaborate ritual, no^asticism 
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arid celibacy, Gothic ardiitacture and the sijpreinacy of the Papacy to 
cxxitix)! an eipire in space. Yet he was as caustic conoeming this 
monopoly, as he was to be of the later ntncpoly of print- Simlarly, 
he held a bias toward the oral tradition, but this was because he felt, 
like Graham Wallas, that the oral tradition had been alrnost ccnpletely 
driven out by nechanical mass ccmmmication ~ the reading of books, 
new^«|)ers and magazines, listening to radio, watdiing films- But he 
did not fail to note as well the binding, ccnstraining power of custon 
in oral societies ladcing a Uterate tradition- 23 imis' strategy was 
always to oppose oonventicn and conventional thinking, to attenpt to 
restore balance to civilization by noting whidi elements necessary to 
a hunan culture were being eroded by a given technology. 

He locked vpxi the university's ccntrihijtion to culture as that of 
the permanent and loyal opposition always moving against the grain 
of society, maintaining values currently scorned, bringing balance and 
proportion into students'^ thou^t by enphasizing the mfashionablB- 
He was particularly dour in his later years, for he saw the univerfixty 
abandon this role and saw no other institution arising to assxitie it- 
He characterized modem professors rather savagely "as hot gospellers 
of truth" prt)ducing "in the naame of science new ncncpolies to eaqploit 
Jaith and credibility" . Ihe disciplines of the university were in-- 
fected thorou^ly by the bias of space. Eoorwinics, poUtical science, 
urban planning, sociology and the j*ysical sdLenoes charted the pro- 
blertB, challenges, progress of society in space- Even time was con- 
verted to space as- the social sciences, enamored by prediction, cha- 
racterized the futxare as a frontier to be conquered- Even history had 
caught the hvq for historical writing merely used time as a container 
to tell the narrative of progress: poUtics, pcwer, erpire and rule- 
Ite only exceptions were pre-history and the grand syntheses of people 
like Tbynbee, v^, forced to rely on sources other than the written 
wrk, discovered the ntare physical and durable hxman artifacts expre- 
ssive of art, mythology, ritual and enduring tenporal concerns like 
death- His own strategy was to break chronology and try to make time 
a variable in history: to chart man's changing conceptions of what 
time was under the influence of mathematics, calendars, astronony, 
religion and ritual- He tried to cut against the ccncems of histo- 
riogr^lQ^ by restoring a ccaicem with time to the center of scholar-- 
ship and thou^t- 

Preoisely how he did this is beyond us here, but allow me 
elusion to shift his arg^nnent into a more natural, narrative mode aid 
to make, as well, a note or two on his methods- 

Innis' first major woiic was his doctoral dissertation, a history of 
the Canadian Pacific railroad- While studying the path of the rail- 
road he discovered that it largely overlaid the routes of the old fur 
trade and this led him to an interest in the econordc staples — fish, 
furs, tiitber, pulp ~ that hai been the basis of the Canadian eccnaiy- 
The discovery of the path of the fur trade led him to examine the can- 
petition of New France and New England for control of the North Anerican 
continent- Subsequently, in his greatest work, Ihe Fur Trade in Canada, 
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iie argued against locking at history ixi terns of the then prevailing 
paradigmB: the fontal stages of GerrtBn history or the i^n^ican "frcn-- 
tier hypothesis*** He ccntended, iri particular opposition to the 
"Turner schooi*% that the settlement and develcpniBnt of Canada and tlie 
United States was largely an ext^xon into the New World of the power 
and politics of Europe ^ particularly Spain, England and France. He 
described North America by three broad bands: the Canadian North, 
defined by the Laurentian shield and the routes cf the fur traie co- 
nnecting Ne^ France and Eimripe by the coin of odtmerce; the American 
South, tied by staples like tcfcacco and oottcn to England; and bet-- 
ween the iy^o the mixed eoonory of the Anerican North* continent 
as a v^le represented the adaptaticn of European culture to new geo- 
graphy. Ihe patterns of trade, of institution^ vere not a pure response 
to indigenous factors but rather were ocntrolled even into the 19th 
century by policies of Lcndon, Madrid, and Paris. Moreover, the fac- 
tors central to North American develop^ient were not sixh ethereal Ria« 
tters as frontier indi^n^dualisna tsit the rather i-iardei facbs of trie 
biolo gy of beavers, the role of staples in international trade and 
octrntunity settlement, and the persistence of unused capacity over the 
trade routes v^ch acted as constant stimulxis to iitirdgration. Innis 
also paid considerable attention to the differing social and eoonauic 
notives of the iirperial powers, notives vMch drove the Frendi to the 
Rockies when the English were still at the Piedmont, and of the fate- 
fulness of the contact between the tribal and oral cultures of the 
Indians with the literate culture of Europe, a oontact which shattered 
Indian culture as they became dependent xspon European goods and inte-- 
grated into the European price system. Ihe P\ir Trade of Canada is less 
a portTcdt/. then, of North American particularism than of Eur^eani* 
zation of North America as an outpost of the first ircdem empires. 

From his studies of the fxir trade came the germ of two ideas that 
v^re later to control Ms studies of coirmmicaticn and his analysis 
of the relations of space and time. Tne first idea can be put as a 
question: What facilitated tte great migration of European power, 
people and culture beyond the periineter of Europe into a "new world*'? 
'Ehe second idea was an iiipiication of the staple theor^^ outlined in 
that book but developed later,: camtunication, vihm considered in terms 
of the medim that facilitated it^ iTuciht be seen as the basic staple 
in the growth of eitpire. 

Firsts the question of European migration* Ihe expansion of Exirope 
into North America was based on a cluster of inventions in ship- 
building, navigation ajrid warfare. These inventions affected indivi*- 
dual nations quite differently. However, the central inpulse In eacii 
ODuntry was irtprovements in ociiinunicaticns: hi^ speed sailing craft, 
reliable instrunents of navigation and, most importantly, printing. 

As the first uses of writing were in matters of ertpire, warfare and 
the state — assessind^ and collecting taxes, keeping records, dis-^ 
patching irdlitary couriers, counting slaves, the bookkeeping of live 
stodc capttired, casualties arid confiscaticn ~ so too tlie first uses 
of printing were in the administration of naticai and empire* Vie have 
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oate to think of writing md pfeu'tii^g .as elexated arts i<cieiiitified with 
holy books and literary" .art.^, but tiieir imriediate Btxlitles wei^e ir^ ti-ie 
practiced tealifu 

In the absence of printing^ sporadic forays utilizing the new tecti*^ 
nology would have been atteiipted* Hcwever, printing encouraged the 
coordinated and systenatic eaqparision of European jeaftp ires because of 
the structural relations between long distance and short distance 
ojrinunication* First, it encouraged the centxalizaticn of national 
authority throocpri a uniform code of law, a standardized vernacular, a 
uniform educaticnal system, and a centralized adtiLnistration cesp3t>lB 
of integrating separate provinces, regions and principalities* Second, 
it permitted the decentralizaticai of national adninistration througji 
the portability and reproducibility of a li^tv^^t yet durable form 
of oomnunication* National cotpanies of tray^e, exploration and settle-* 
ment oould be created such as the Hudsoi's Bay Conpany, the company of 
Cl^ Hundred Associates, the Jasraestown Bay Ccnpany, that oould be directed 
and, to a degree, mcnitored and controlled throuc^ the marriage of print 
and relatively rapid navigation* It was print and navigation that 
allowed European nations to bur^^t the bends of ^ography and spread 
into a "new world'** 

While print permitted this iitperial ejqpansion, even encouraged it, 
print, as the colonial powers seen discovered, also had its limita- 
tions* The French enpire stretched frcm the maritimes to New Orleans, 
was thinly settled, and held together only by military strength* The 
wea}cness of ccnmunication in the >unerican colonies permitted an ef fee-* 
tive federalism to develop despite British efforts to oomter it* It 
was not until the 19th century with the decrease in tiite of Atlantic 
crossing and the growth of an effective mai.1 service that control of 
the American colonies was possible from Lcndcn^ but by then history had 
turned a comer* 

If Innis was led to study ocrinunication originally by the ccntact 
of the tribal and oral cultures of the Indians with literate European 
cultures and by the role of print in facilitating iirperial e:^>ansion, 
he was led to move ccmnMiication to the center of his studies v^ien he 
expanded his analysis of Canadian stales into wood pulp and paper* 
Here he n^de a significant discovery^ albeit not quite a serendipitous 
one, for it is foreshadowed clearly in his earlier work* With the 
rapid ei^>ansicn of the American newspcqper industry f ollcwing the In- 
vention of the •*pemy press", American demand for Canadian pulp and 
paper v/as intensified* The ra^id growth of the American econany 
presided the United States into an increasingly worldwide search for 
raw materials* Canada by the conspiracy of geograpiiy and the history 
of European enpire was cast as a staple eoonowf providing svch raw 
materials to England and the United States *2^ Ctytsequently, many of 
the decisions central to Canadian development were made in Lcndon, 
New York and Washingtarir increasingly in this century in the United 
States* To support its iiiports, the United States expcrbed ca5)ital, 
ccirroodities and, increasingly, culture* In his stixiies of paper Innis 
discovered the true Canadian double bind* Ihe United States inpoiiDed 



the raw material of printing ^ati Canada under the doctrine of free-- 
don of trade, a doctrine of Manchester econonaics which the toited 
States selectively adapted to its interests- It then e:^r^ed back 
into Canada the finished producse fashioned from Canadian raw materials: 
newspapers, books, magazii^s and above all advertising and defended 
its exports with the doctrine of freedom of infomation- Here was the 
Canadian dilenma: caught between the scissors of American demand for 
peeper and American st:5pplies of newsp^^ers, m-=»gazines and books, its 
independent existence in North America was threatened. 

It was this realization that txamed Innis to the stvdy of the rela- 
tions of time and space, to the relationship between the routes of 
txade and routes of ailture. He initially characterized the history 
of the modem West as the history of a bias of oonnunication and a 
ramcpoly of knc*/ledge founded on print. In one of his nost quoted 
statements Innis characterized modem Western history as beginning 
with teitporal organization and ending with spatial organization. It 
is the history of the evaporation of an oral and manuscript tradition 
and the concerns of connunity, mDrals and metaphysics and their repla- 
cement by print and electronics supporting a bias toward space: real 
estate, societry, power, and practicality. But lie did not leave the 
analysis here. In a manner mindful of his contenpcrary Patrick Geddes 
and the later work of Lewis Munford, he extended it historically in 
both directions. 

All too briefly, the final analysis takes this direction, Hiere 
have been four major transformations of the scale of social organi- 
zation in Western history. Each was founded ^jpon a- transformation Ui 
odmunication and later involved a transformation in politics and eco- 
nciny. The first was the unification of the Upper and Lower Nile into 
the first eirpire, a unification based primarily vpcxx the invention of 
writi ng and mathematics, the availabiliti^ of a ches^ aid li^t form of 
communication, papyrus, the civil engineering of the Nile, ahd rapid 
river transportation. The second was the creation of the Reman Btpire 
again throu^ p^yrus and a siitplified script, the civil engineering 
of roads and the diffusion of horse and chariot, Third, the creation 
of modem European enpires based ipon print, long range navigation, 
minxng and later steam — vihat Patrick Geddes called paleotechnic ci- 
tdlization. The fourth transformation, and the one to v^ch Innis 
rJevoted the least attention, is the modem American and Russian enpires 
founded xjpon neotechnics: electronics and electricity^ petroleum and 
jet aircraft. 

Each of these escalations in the level of social order was founded 
on a spatially biased form of ocmtnunication, a fom tiiat satisfied 
the ancient dream to reduce the price and e>^and the effective range 
of messes. Each was motivated by the desire to bring more space and 
larger populations vndar centralized, bureaucratic, administrative 
control. Each involved a redtxtion in signalling time: the gs^ bet- 
ween the time a message is sent and received as a function of distance 
and fidelity. And each sipported a mcnopoly of knowledge, grounded in 
the idea of space itself: that i±ie goal of human endeavor was the 
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conquest and subcardinaticn of spac5e, 

Ihe inpact of forms of cxixrniniication^ tlien, resides in the forms of 
social order and organization they call forth and facilitate, the fonts 
of consciousness th^ support and the points at vMch they locate forms 
of axathority^ If this is viiat the phrase means then, in fact, the 
mediiim is the message* 

To the demands of :^>ac3e, the demands for Icng distance oomtmicaticn 
in support of enpire, Innis opposed the demands of time, the demand 
for oomwnity, history, and stability. He in part inherited, I believe, 
this ocxicem fron the Chicago cotinunity in v*dch he studies, the ocitntu- 
nity of John Dewe/, George Herbert Mead and Robert Pcirk* But he did 
something different than they with the ocnoem, for he eiritotically 
did not belie^^e that the grx»rt±i of modem carmunications technology 
ODuld support a "Great Ccnirunity , as it was, following Graham Wallas, 
called* llie extension of tedinoiogy was extension in space* Btpires 
were continually outrunning the capability of ocninunication and so 
were forced to rely on force* Itey ailso were continueilly threatened 
internally by the demands of time. Ihe invention of institutions sixii 
as the Sabbath and Synagogue, the naintenance of ethnic languages, the 
persistent reassertions of ethnic nationcilism v^sre devices through 
whicii the dKnands of time and the nargins of civilization were pressed 
against the center* But each extension in ^>aoe by disri^Jtir.g, in the 
ways I have attempted to shew, short distance ocninunication, weaKened 
the possibility of meeting the needs of time. Iterefore, spatial em* 
pines forced persistent i;>stability in political succession, armed 
insurrection, and radical y^ierational discontinuities* He argued, 
in short, that some modes of conmunication sx^Sport the needs of time 
or proximate, short distance oommmicaticn* While he speaks of clay, 
stone, pardiment and the oreil tradition as time binding, the only effec- 
tive e^qxDsition he presents is in the case of the l2rt:ter* Like John 
Dewey he recognized that it is only throi:^ oral oonnunication that the 
demands of time and dentxrracy can be met. However, they too can even- 
tuate in rigid monopolies,^ for in adapting to the demands of time they 
lose the capacity to control space* This iirbalance in civilization 
caused by an over-emphasis on the tenporal or spatial factor, on the 
contradictory demands of long- and short--run communication, was the 
dynamic Innis discovered in the rise and fall of enpires. And his plea 
was consistent: civilizations maintain themselves by paying attention 
to the factors, the media, that cdlow for balance, equilibriiam between 
the demands of time and those of space* 

In contrast to almost all other writing about technology, Innis cons- 
tantly enphasized the limitations of techiiology in solving hxman pro- 
blems* He did not so much emphasize the capacity of technology to 
bring about useful change as the anount of cultural loss that was atten- 
dant i:pon technical innovation and the degree to vmch given technolo- 
gies, inposed throug^Kut social organization, finally destroy the 
very ends they euce trying to achieve* 

This strength in Innis* WDifk derives from his mstery of dialectics 





and his xmrcriantic locaticn of North i^nterican history on the inter- ^ 
fusions of bedmology, politics and eccncitiics — en the politica). eco- 
nary of cxOTnunications* Dialectics informs Innis* work both as a ire- 
tiKXi of analysis and as an inplicit attitude toward the possibilities 
of scholarship and huimn action. Dialectics teaches first of all that 
the xco&t inportant tent^ of discourse can be kncwn only thrcxigh their 
opposite: individualism through collectivism, negative freedom through 
positive freedcm, equality throu^ aristocracy, capitalism through 
feudalism, etc, i^roaching events through ocntrary terms quickly leads 
one to recognize the contradictions and antimonies of existence and 
particularly hew any system of thou^t or institutiq;is harbors oontra* 
dictions within it, possessing, therefore, the seeds of its des~ 
tructicn, Innis always played off his principal terms against one 
another: time and space. Church and Btpix-e, stability and change, 
wrdtten and oral traditions. Reman and Cdtnion Law, foroe and sanction • 

The occurence of any idea or phenomenon always led him to ask: "Where 
is its negation?" When one texTn of a polco: set is actual or realized, 
the other is always potenticd* , The advantages of dialectics reside in 
its sensitivil^ to the contradictory tendencies within phenomena, the 
awareness it creates of the poteiitlalities of any situation^ arid fi-- 
nally its necessary attention to the dynamics of social life and to 
qualitative dianges in the natuire of the social process. 

Dialectics also involves an attitude towatrd everits, and, as i^drew 
Hacker has noted, it is a tragic at±it\xie* Dialectics, as method ^ was 
forged in Europe, vtere people have mderstood the harshest lessons of 
history. T5>e European ej^^erienoe of the rise and fall of eipires, of 
the disintegration of onoe flourishing societies, of disappointitent 
in the grandest of dreams teaches something of the limitations of human 
actions and at the least cultivates an attitude of patience, i^merican 
social thought, in contrast, is wedded to the doctrines of singular 
causation and the Enlightment view of history as a hi<^iway forewr 
running in the same direction. In Innis one finds, in contrast, a 
scholar cjontinually trying to search out tiie boundaries of tiie posstble^ 
the concrete possibilities of history and the limitations of hunari 
action. Moreover, by accepting the principle of oontradictim* Innis 
tried to make it wrk for mankind by enphasizing balance, restraint 
and countervailing ts'ndency. Ihis attitude toward history and contexts- 
porary society serves 23 a protection against the wild oscillations 
between despair at\d euphoria, between self-*ric^beous moralism and ni-^ 
hilism typical of so much scholarship. 

Dialectics was for Innis both a method of analysis and a guide to 
social policy r tiie ideal combination of scholarship and politics. In 
both scholarship and politics Innis raged against rrcniqpolies of tlK)ught<> 
wealth and power, and enphasized beilance and countervciiling forcje: 
time against spaoe, duration against extent, morals against techniques. 
Ke recognized that any orientation, policy, social euxangement or sys- 
tem of thought had the defects of its virtues. Like Kenneth Burke 
he ent^asized that ideas obey the Greek principle of entelechy; they 
perfect themselves and then they are most subversive. The only solution 
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to the prctolem of perfectixxi was to halancje ideas and orientatdons with 
cxxintervailing forces for cnly thus could my stability, permanence ard 
sanity be achieved in society* 

Inais applied these ntethods and attitudes to the develc|nftent of NOrth 
Anferica and to the historical rolfe of media of oartimjnicaticn. While 
rfecxpgnizing the oentrality of media of ooranunication to social life, he 
avoided n^fthicizijrtg these nedia and attaching them to edenic ineges 
currently so much in vogxjie. In the technology of print and later elec- 
tronics he saw the potentiality for the perfection of a utiUtarian 
attitude and the indefinite ejqpansion of the adninistrative xtentality 
and inperial politics. Print and electrcnics were biased toward sv^ 
porting one typd of civilization: a power house society dedicated to 
%«alth, pc**er and productivity, to technical perfectionism and etMcal 
nihilian. No amount of rhetorical varnish would reverse this pattern; 
only the wcark of politics and the day by day atteitpt to maintain another 
and oxitradictory pattern of life, thou^t, and scholarship, As Innis 
pointed out, the denuse of culture oould be dispelled cnly by a deli- 
berate oitting dcwn of the inflxjenoe of modem technics and cultivation 
^ _of the . r ealm s of art,, ethics^ and politics* 4ie identified the-cr ai 
tradition with its en^phasis on dialogvie, dialectics, ethics, and neta- 
physics as the oouitervailing force to modem technics. But svj^aport 
of sudi traditions or media requires that elements of stabiliti^ be 
maintains?, that mobility be controlled, that comunities of associa- 
tion and styles of life be freed frcm the blinding tteolesoenoe of 
technical change. However, the demands of growth, enpire and techno- 
logy put an efifDhasis — in educaticn. politics* and social life gene- 
, rally — on thoee media vMch fostered administrative efficiency such 
[ as print and electronics. Only by sijqcporting the countervailing power 
\ of subst^tive rationality, democracy, time and ethics would the bias 
\ of technology be controlled, 

TtiB age of electronic ocrrounication has posed anew all ths questions 
\ Innis raised, rOujs is an age of satellites and cable television, video 
■ phones and oonputer information utilities, telex and pay televisicn, 
\ and also iniltinational oorporaticns and oommon markets, Itiere have 
ibeen a nuiber of responses to these developnents but ncne of them po- 
Assesses the pcwer and scope of Innis' Canadian theory of oamunicaticns, 
;The of eloctriccLL machines has been savagely portrayed in dystopian 
ttracts of the same kind that cn^sryed at the onset of industrialization, 
ipthers have tried to anal^'ze the new technology in teiTns of the quali-- 
tativB differences between meciwnics and electricity, between paleo- 
technic and neotecimic tedmology. Still others have pinned their 
aip£dysis to the differenoe between oamwnications organized cn socialist 

opposed to caqpitalist principles. Another solution to our dilemnas 
iit offers ty a cadre of technocrats, oomftdtted to no political theory, 
viIk) energetically demonstrate hew the new techr^logy will solve every 
problem of politics, the eocnomy, health, even loneliness and isolation. 
They propose to solve the **problem of ccnminicaticn*' by identifying the 
entire human- habitat with it. Finallly, modem Utopians have resurrected 
the origixial language of industrialism and presented a bright new world 
aborning by the automatic action of electrical machines, Oi^ finds 





among them the pleasant notlaa that we are now rjutgtwing ti-ie nation 
state and that a new form of world order is einerging, a global village, 
a tniversal brotherhood or world goverriinent on a shrunken planet — * 
spaoeship earth* 

Most of this id pleasant if not dangerous nonsense* What we are wit-* 
nessing is another increase in the scale of social organizaticn based 
ipcn electronic ocmnuiication* We are witnessing tJie iitperial struggle 
of the early age of print all over again but now with conrunication 
systems that transmit nessages at the extremes of the laws of physics* 
We are witnessing laurger federations of po^^er developing out of the 
nation state: the Soviet bloc, the Ccninon Meurket, Jiorth America* Ins- 
titutional structures are already being evolved in multinational oorpo-- 
rations, regional federations and modem cartels* Multinationals could 
not exist without planes, advanced conputers and electronic com- 
munication* Harold Ger^een was appalled by the lack of central direction 
when he took control of ITT: 

When we started off we had 110,000 people in Europe* Ihis is 
wa/ back at the beginning* Vfe didn't even have an office in 
Europe*^ We Tiad one fellow, arid he TiadT about" five assistsoits, 
and he xnsed to travel around on airlines and hold iieetings in 
hotel rpoTiB, for 110,000*, Itxiay we have a coordinated mana- 
gement "group in Brussels, which is our headquarters for Europe, 
vMch would ccnprise about 300 'executives , and they monitor all 
of our operations in Europe*'?^ 

Such organizations are even creating, throii^ electronics, a new cul- 
tiire* In the nomadic travels of ITl executives, the telephones become 
an obsession, as Anthony Sanp|^ puts it, 

"not only because ITT makes them but because they abolish 
distance and provide a reassuring link with home base* The 
more iprooted the way of life, the more dependent the multi- 
naticned managers becanne on their oonpany, v*iich forms the 
carapace within vMdi the/ travel* I overheard one rrr manager 
in his Brussels hotel joking on the telephone for twant^^ mi- 
nutes with New York * * * Inside these giant organisms diffe- 
renoes of nationality seems often less iirportant than diffe- 



Ihere is also a pattern of deo^ntralization occuring* First, through 
satellite ocmnunication there is a thrubting out of cultures into new 
regions of spacse* 1*. s movement is part of a system of national and 
regional rivalries, \^ch find egression in United Nations debates on 
international regulation of satellite broadcasting* If in a few years 
television images can be transmitted over national boundaries to home 
receivers, the United States and the Soviet Union as the two largest 
electronic powers can enlarge the region and particularity of their 
influence* Naturally, there are disagreements over international sate- 
llite regulations, but the direction of tMited States policy is clear 
and flourishes the same jiietorical strategies in use for over a century* 
At a recent IMited Nations debate, as reported in the New York Times, 
the lAutad States representative argued that the United States, while 
aneii/jble to international satellite regulation, opposed restrictions 
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on direct telecasting over national boiiwflaries. He c3eclared that the 
new technology oould be used in an "effective and constructive way" 
without inhibiting what offers potanticnal for great contributions to 
education and oamwaicaticn- "In this world of rapidly increasing 
contacts and interaction among states, we need to mderstand more about 
each other rather than less"- The United States representative objected 
to the concept of "prior consent" that the advocates of strict iregu- 
laticn were advocating, "S\ich a principle could rule out direct broad- 
caeting for entire regions • Because a satellite beann would usually 
cover many states , one country's objection to international broadcasts 
could prohibit many others from receiving sfuch broadcasts even if they 
specifically desired to receive than". Well, the French sary it better 
but the more things change • • . 

Beyond the \ise of satellites for direct, nation-to-person broadcas- 
ting, there is a second dimension to the current decentralization and 
extension in space of electronic coninuaicatioi\, Ihe second arena in 
>^ch the United States and the Soviet Otuon are in catpetition is the 
arena of space itself • Ibe exploration and utilization of space is 
in^ts Inf ancy~andrcne cannot-predict \^iab-liie-ultimate^-u^s-ef these 
lifeless colonies will be. However, the delay in space e^qjloration 
did not derive from deficiencies of rodcet thrust. The real delay was 
the development gf a systan of coranunication that wo^ild allow space 
travel to be controlled from earth- As' printing went with sea-going 
navigation and the telegre^^x with the railway, electronic and ccnputer- 
based ccniwication goes with the space ship. In the absence of com- 
municaticm that matches the speed of li^t and exceeds the speed of 
the brain, some hardy pioneer mi^t have tried to thrust himself off 
to the Item, although capital'coets alone, as in the age of navigation, 
make that vnlikely, 'ttie availability of electronic conniunicaticn with 
its capacity to increase control by reducing signalling time has turned 
space into the next area of ei^ision. The meaning of electronic coiv- 
munication is not in the news that informs us or the entertainment that 
distracts us but in the new possibility to turn space into a doinain 
of geograpracai and political corpetition for the most electrmically 
advanced nations. Ml of space is now in the potential control of 
Houston, 

These new institutions and anbitions are potential rather than actual • 
Perii^ vdiat is nest needed is a Bismarck to bring out of them a new 
prder of politics and Walt Whitman to call then forth vividly in con- 
sciousness. 

It was Whitman in 1870 v^ien the railroad and telegr^>h were binding 
the Anerican Wfest to the East ^ said, "Ijong ere the second centennial 
arrives there will be sane forty to fifty great states, among them 
Canada and Cufcf *The Pacific will be ours and the Atlantic mainly ours* 
There will be/^aily electric catmwnications with every part of the 
globe, ••The^ihdividuality of one natlcn must then, as always, lead the 
world* Can there be any doubt v*io the leader ouoht to be?" 

It all sounds absurd, yet a recent and bestselling Canadian novel, 
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Richard Riimer's Ultimatur, ^ describes tl-ie invcisioti and occipatian of 
Canada by the United States. Bbbin Mathews reviewing recent Canadian 
political novels in Hiis Magazine testifies to what he calls a "very 
deep Canadian intuiticn", namely that the U*S» will not penrdt Canada 
self-determinaticn, Canada will be an eccnonic cx)lcny, open as an 
lanhindered resource base and market, or we will face the U.S. Marines, 
But Canada, as Mathews knows, was invaded long ago and the Canadian 
imagination is alrea<^ occipied by America. We need not here rehearse 
the evidence, it is too well kncwn: the struggle over Time and header's 
Digest , the American television progi^ams and movies, the \±>iquitous 
motels and fast food francMses. Under the circumstances one can vorf- 
derstand and appreciate the lures of nationalism, even if it too is 
one of the least attractive of modem doctrines, Innis flirted with 
it and felt its inpulses deeply^ He cnoe wrote: 

Whatever hope of ocntinued autanorny Canada may have in the 
future must depend cn her success in withstanding American 
influence and in assisting the develqpnent of a third bloc 
designed to withstand the pressure of the United States and 
Russia. But there is little evidence that she is ccqpable 
of these herculean efforts and much that she will continue 
to be regarded as an instrunent of the United States. ... 
Nieither a naticn, nor a oortrnonwecilth, nor a civilization 
can endure in v^ch one half in slavery believes itself 
free because of a stat^ent in tl'ie Bill of Rights and 
atteiipts to enslave the other half i^ch is free. Freedan 
of the press \jnder the Bill of RL^ts accentuated the prin-- 
ted tradition, destroyed freedan of speech and broke the 
relations with the oral tradition of Europe. 

But Innis* response to this situation was to erect a history and 
tlieory of ccniTiunications that wtiile grounded in the particularities of 
Canadian experience oould speak eloq>jently to others. That same task, 
call it as he did '*A Plea for Tinie", awaits our renewed attention. 
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tale tere^ in a WJ-umuiesque h^'rm to tedmolc<^?v a ix/nvi best des-- 
cribed, for it has predecessors and sucoessors^ as part of tlie 
"rhetoric of the electrical stibiint'"* 1 haw taken these mtters 
op at soite length in "teroid iklains Inrus and Marshal McLuhan^* , 
Mtloch Review ^ 1967^ Vol, 67, No* It 5-31 and with ccd-^ 
league John J, QuxA m a two part essay ^ "llie Mv^thos of the 
EleGtrcmc Bevolutiai*^ ite ^nerican Sclitaar , 1970, Vol. 39, hoiS. 
2 and 3, pp. 219-241, 39S-424 

2* 'Ihe proceedings of the ccrif eien<::e were e'iited by Gecrge Gertrier 

and others and published under the ti tle Ccninunications Technolc^^^^ 
and Social Policy" ; tinderstandijag the *'New" Cultural^ BeTOlutiott , 
l^'Yojcki Jchn Wiley, 1973 

3* Ite argijirerkt runs fugitiwly througiiout liinis* writiiigs, Pertops 
he said it most clearly in S!Laiiaari:::ijig^ with a^ro^^al^ soRe views 
of tlrahaic Wallas: 

He ^assumed that t^eaiJi^j^ tii'Dught was *ilependent cn ttie oral 
tradition and that the conditici-is favorable to it v^xe gra-- 
dually disappearing with the increasing mechanisatioi^i of 
M.owledge* Beading is quicker than listening and concen-^ 
ti'ated individ^jal thought than wi±al e>^sitiai and counter-^ 
expos xiioii of ciigunents. lUhe printJjig press and radio 
.address the world instead of tiie individual. Hie oral dia-- 
iectic is overvAielmiiigly significant where the sttiject natter 
is human action and feeling and it is irrportant in the dis^ 
cc>\^ry of new truth but of very little ^^ue in dissemina^ 
tirig it. 11>e oral discussicn inherently involves personal 
contact and a consideration for ttie feeling of others, and 
it is m sharp contrast with the cruelty of imdianized oo-^ 
jmamication* . .The quantitatlw pressure of modem knot^ledge 
has been respcnsible for the decay of oral dialectic and 
eonversation. The passi^'e reading of newspapers and news-- 
pa|:»ir placards and the sinali nunber of significant itaga^ 
sines and books pcjint to the dominance of conversation Irr 
tl^ iiewspaper and to the persuasive influence of ^ilsconti-^ 
rpoity v^ch is, of oourse, tiie characteristic of the news^ 
paper as it is of the ♦iictiaiary. Familiarity of associa- 
ticn, vtocti is essential to effective conversation, is 
present but is not acoorpanied by the stimulus coies 
fiOTi »:sjntactB of one mind in free association with ^anotlier 
natid following trains of ideas'* • "A Critical Re'^.rit^**, 
in It^ Bias of Copirajticatim , Toraito: Uriii^rsit^y of 
Torcnto Pre- "/ 19S1, pp. 191-192 

4. limis^ Ihe Bias of j:!UiiMjicat^^^ p* 2^1 
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Hew xbrks Raii^ioti House 1973^ Part iwo' 
6v Leciiard M'dte* Ihe j t^:dei:alists^ l-lew ibrKt lie Free Press ^ 1948 ^ 

7. ^Gdiberi: Bm^ck^ .^^^^-^ter ^-t^ J^'^'^^taritlal for Maiia'^"seiit » 

Mew Yerk: Haxper and Bc^w^ 1965^ pp. 102=-103 

S* See touel Bcorstiii^ 'Ihe ^leilc^iS g llie !iato'3t-ial E.'q:eriex-j>-::e y 
York: jRandm itojse^ 1962^ 393ff 

'9. -Ibid., ppu 393=394 

10* I have treated these tjjattjers at greater lengtii m ntj essay' "A 
Culturai %>proa*±i to CcirniuriicaticriS** , Cxyrojnlcat^^^ , Vol.. 1, 
No* 2*. in press • Msg see Ciifford ^3eert2* "ghe jriterpretat icri of 
York: Basic Books ^ i9T3 . t - z 

il* The best cxupact stateitBnt of tlds vie^v^ of tiie oral ti-adition is 
perhaps fcAind in 'The Bias of ConTnuriicatlorA ^ p. 105. But also see 
Erick Havelock, Prefa:^ to Plato ; Walter »Dng, The Presenoe of the 
Word^ Ne*? Haven: Yale Universit^^ Press, 1961; and J»A* God^^ ed., 
LiteracY in Traditional Societies Cari^ridcie: *CaHibridge 0ni%«5r- 
sity Press, 1968 

12* fJharles A* Beards Conten^^ar^^ jiniericaii HistoiY r V^jrks 
McMillari, 1914, p. 164 " 

13. Ite best e^Kpositlon of this interp'retation of the progressiw era 
and the grcvrtzli of riatiaial orgardzaticn arid catftiuriicaticri is found 
Iri Pobexx Wiebe, The Search for Order, 1873-1920 , l^&f^ Yorks Hill 
and Wang, 1967 

14. 1 iia\i^ tr^eated tlie relations of geiieratiais*in essay "Harold 
Adacris Innis and Marshall McLuhan'*, p. 29^34 ard in **'^!ierie rations 
^and Ainericaii Society'*, i^ierica Mo^% Jota G. i-ark, ed* New York 2 
Atijenefja, 1968, pp. 293-305 

H)c See '*:tndustrialism and Ciiltmal Valnies" and "Tte«jhnol»3g^'^ and P'uhdic 
cpiiLL'^jii m tiie uroTted" States ^ jja if^ J^A^ fiC^_^jj™^Jr^_^j^^^ * bat 
tlie cirgurtent appears ixi aluiost all of Imiis* later writirigs* 

16^ See '*'i1ne Penetratii'e Powiirs of Um^ Prl«::e Systeim*', Ess^i^^s ixi 
Canad an Eccngtiic History , pp^* 252--272 

17^ Boors tin, Ite itfitericans : Ihe teT\Dctcry.c^j^^ p. 79 

IB* Gobies, Ihe tothchilds; FmaVv of l^ortune , Fnopf, 1973 
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Befeiences: (cxDntinu&d) 



19, Arthur Page^ **Scxrial Aspects of Ccnitiunicati^on Develc~pnesit/* 
Modem Contiuriicaticn, Arthur Page, et^al* (eds*)^ BostcTi; 
Houston Mifflin CcrtiDany, 1932, pp, IBff 

20* Ithiel de Sola Vool, Stuart Mcintosh, and David Griffel, 

"InfontBtion Systems and Social Kncwledge," '* Infonnatim l^di- 
nology in a Danocracy , Alan F* ^tiri, ed, , Canbridge: Har*/ard 
University Press, 1971, 248 

21. Harold Sackxnan, ''A Public Philc«3cphy for teal Tijrae Infonnation 
Systefffts," Infonnation Technology in a Deinocracy, Westiri, ed* , 



22. I have pursued these issues in ocnjuction with John J, Qjixk 
in '*lhe History of the Future,'* George Gexi:rier et^al, (eds,) 
Camuxication Ttechnolog ^ ^ and Socicil Policy: Understanding the 
_ Ifew Cultural BevDlutJ.an , 4rt;iley^Interscienoe^ -197a 

23* Tt^ Bias of Oonronicationy 4 

24* The Bias of Octrnnxtication , p, 186 

25* Anthony Saitpscn, Ihe Scfereign State of ITI> Gieenwidh, Camecticut, 
Fawcett Books, 1974^ p. 97 

26* Ibid*, p. 99 
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Gordon Thompson 
BcU-Northem Research Ottawa 

Moloch or Aquarius : 

Strategies for Evaluating 
Future Communications Needs 

Ihe plannirkg of the cotmLnications futiire for a society ma^^ be the most 
inportant activity in the realization of that society's fut\are. What 
follows assunes that this activity has never been properly carried out 
in the past. Planning is particularly iiinportant today, for nw we have 
the opportunity for a real choice of particular futures. Our children's 
children vdll hold us answerable for our respcnslbility to do this. 
This paf«r develops a method of rating various ccnwanications systems 
in terms of their significance to society at large. The msthodology 
is designed to guide the choioe of topics for research as well as the 
choice of systems to be installed. Ttie chief aini of these measureinent 
systOTS is to put man in the center, and give ixim an increased oppor-* 
tunity to achieve a fulfilling and creative life, in hantmy with his 
fellows* 

Evaluation of future needs inplies that the identificaticn of these 
x^eeds ou^t to precede significant appearance of the needs. Hence, 
the problem divides itself into ts^ basic parts: identification of 
the need and evaltiation of that nee In attenpting to deal with a 
question as large as this, it is helpful to ejq^lore the problem as if 
it were sate kind of space and seek to establi:^ the dimensicnality of 
the space as well as identifying the limiting cxnstraints surrounding 
that space. 

After many false starts at exploring tliis span of connunicaticns 
needs, an approach was developed ^*iuc±i focused on three kinds of effects 
past ccsniiunicaticrs revoxutions had on their host societies. Such de-- 
wlopnents as writing, the phos>etic alphabet, p^rus, tracfe routes and 
the perfection of the movable type printing press provide a rich collec- 
tion of past revolutions. An examination of hcMr they facilitated co^ 
mnunication with the past, ccntnunication between individuals, and co^ 
irmunication within and between large groups of individuals, disclosed 
three characterizations of coimiunications revolutions. These can be 
thouc^t of as diirtensions of our search space, providing we recognize 
that as strict dimensions th^ are questionable, for they are rieither 
mutually exclusive nor necessarily exhaustive, and besides, it is 
difficult to ordinate along these characterizations. Hwever, even 
with these restrictions, the concepts developed here have proven use- 
ful and perha^ these shortcomings are significant crily when the search 
space analogy is pushed too hard. 

An arxalysis of how various revolutions facilitated oomnnunication with 
the past generated the idea that each succeeding oannunicaticns made 
stored hunan experience easier to access . In addition, this ease vas 
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manifested by a inuch inciBased use of stored hutian ejqierienoe m tbe 
daily transacticns of peqple. *Ihe way in v^ch stored hxxton e^qDeri-- 
enoe was nade easier to access and how note accessing occurred is illus- 
trated in the follwing exatples. Lets start with the adopticwi of 
the piicnetic alphabet by the Greeks between the ninth and fifth cen- 
turies BX» and hew it affected this society* Writing hsd existed 
before the phonetic al^^iabet, but was very clumsy and cnly good for 
the ntiking of lists, bookJceeping and the like* These early forms of 
writing required much effort to learn and naintain* The Greeks added 
vcwels to the Phjoenican conscnants, and so conpleted the elements 
needed to produce a pronomcable writing form* This siirple adaptation 
resulted in a skill that could be tauc^t in just a few years, and was 
easy to maintain* So the nurrber of users multiplied very r^idly* 

The phonetic alphabet freed people from the limitations of the pre- 
vious major memory tecimique, that of mime assisted memory, and for 
tlie first time erioouraged rational ccnsideraticHi of alternatives rather 
than blind imitaticn of the response of a itythical hero to a siitiilar 
situation* Hiis is the basis for the pjn in Jcyoe's Finriegans Wake , 
"ABCED itdnded"*^ The thai new phonetic alphabet, vMch Athens finadly 
made official in the fifth oentury B*C* , prodxxsed many profound changes 
in Greek life, v^ch are dealt with in detail by Kavelock*^ 

The interchangeable typeset printing press, invented during a period 
of great civil strife in Europe, initiated a total intellectual, reli-* 
gious and artdstic revolution* It took tliis technology a mere fifty 
yecirs to eliminate scriptoria as tlye significant means of producing 
books* This printing press made cheap books # newspapers, journals and 
magazines possible, all further easing the access to stored human ex^ 
perience* 

E\wi the telephone makes stored homan e>^rienae easier to access* 
It is so easy to find out something through the use of the telephone 
that we frequently o\^rlook its irrportanoe in this area* Much of the 
efficiency of today's world of oonneroe depends on this aspect of the 
tele^icne* 

Siirely the ooirputer must be amongst the greatest de\^lopfiients in 
the area of easing the access to stored human e^^rience* Hc^\^r, 
linguistic research has identified what may be a fundamental constraint 
limiting the utility of information retrieval systems, langxiage trans- 
lation systems and the like* Yehoshua Bar-Hi 1 lei presents the argu-- 
ment that really effective general purpose informaticn systeiTis are 
itipossible to build, but yet we cannot cifford to step tryirxg*^ 

It TOuld seem that language is too cotplex to analyze in sinplistic 
Aristotelian logic terms* We call this caution "Bar-Hillel's Cbnun-^ 
dnxn"* Ihe difficulty of producing a significant easing of the access 
to stored himan experienoe withi coiputers must not be underrated^ nor 
should the payoffs be overrated* 

The really significant achievements in easing the access to stored 
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hunan e^q^erienoe hav^ had the effect of modifying or changing the wa^ 
people indexed information. The printing press, for exanple, caused 
references to change from the Biblical form of "it is written" to ci-- 
ting the exact volume in vMdi the writing could be found. Hhe catt- 
puter introduoed interlinked indexing systems, stxih as the "Key Word 
in Context" system. Onsequently, a test for significance of this 
first ciiaracterization can be made hy asking if a particular comiunl-* 
cations innovation has the potential of af fectang how people index 
information. 

So much for the first characterization. The second characterization 
ste^ frtni the interaction of the second partition, communication bet^ 
v^een individuals, with the list of effects of past ocwruiicaticns revo- 
Itjticns. Man operates in mai^ spaces beyond the mere physical one in-- 
vDlving houses, offices, automobiles and just plain land. Therfe is 
the ccnoept of activity ^>ace, such as a person's job or role* There 
are also information spaces that people occi^jy and icfentify with* 

Cmvex-saticn represents a rather interesting manifestaticn of the 
spatial game. The acous tie-language ^>aoe enveloping two ccnversants 
is occupied, at first glance, by one person, or the other, alternately; 
and a v«il inderstood game is played v^>en one wishes to retire, or, 
the other wishes to advance into possession of that space. A oomnon 
or mutually shared information ^paoe mast exist for ocxnmxiication to 
occur. We must* speak the sme language, our use of special terms must 
stem from carnion ej^rienoe, ycu must be where you can hear me, are 
all exiles of this requirement. Furthermore, the efficiency, effec-^ 
tiveness, depth and involv^a^ent of the ccranonicaticn experlenoe all 
seem to vary directly with the size of the ocKinon information space 
shared by the oomiunicants . 

To fully share a thing, both parties should have siriTultaneous access 
to it. In sinple oonversation, the acoustic space en^^lcping the 
oomiunicants is fully shared. Both parties can both talk and listen 
siinultaneously, should they so desire. Ihe spaoe is shared in a fxilly 
oonimjnal way. Simple models of ooninunications have overlooked the 
iitportance of those brief periods during which both parties are tal3diig 
Ihe shared space model sxjggests that this is where the significant eno-- 
tional catharsis occurs. Many of our past designs of ocxtinunicatiais 
systems h£rve inhibited simultaneous talking by both coimniiicants. TtMe 
e<±o s\jppressors used in long distanoe telephone, the hands free tela** 
0ione, and the "push to tcilk" office intercom are exanples of systCTB 
that inhibit simultaneous talking. A telephone siabscriber once com- 
plained that when she called her sister long distanoe, she Wcis xnable 
to cry with her. The echo si^ressors had prevented this shared ex-- 
perienoe from occurring. The time delays inserted by stationary ccrmiu" 
nications satellites also affects the ccnmunicant's perception of the 
sharing, for the interrqptions always appear to be somev^t latej, and 
henoe sltjggish. I 

We ooinnmicate xising rany languages, speech langiiages, non-vei±al 
languages, gesttares, etc. Ihe more of tiiese we can stxare simultane- 
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ously in any ccimurdcaticns situatdcn, the richer the experience can 
be, Interrupticns of one langiiage can be achieved fay means of another * 
A gesture can intemjt>t a speaker, Ihe larger the size of the shared 
information space # the richer the choice of interrupt strategies be-- 
oones, Ibe game beccraes more involving , interactive and exciting. 

The range of interrt^t strategies open to the ccRiamicants pro\ddes 
a significance test for this characterization, TO the extent that a 
particular innovation tends to increase this range, it has signifi^ 
canoe. It is not necessary that the ccrnttunicants actuadly n«ke tjse 
of the whole range of intern:^ strategies, they need only be awaire 
of the extent of that range, Ccnflict resolution studies have shewn 
that the msent message is of almost as much value as the sent messa^, 
so long as both parties know the diannel is cpen,^ 

can ooncei^^ of a conputer based iranagenient system where each 
person's files would be k^t in a central storage s^'stem. Browse rou- 
tines wuid make it easy to peruse each other's work, Sn<±i a system 
is currently being develcped at the Stanford Besearch Institute by 
Douglas Englebart.^ Clearly such a system would enlarge the size of 
the infozmation space shared by the mertfcers of such a groip. Inter- 
nets wuld be of the form **Ses^, I see you are thinking about widgets, 
did you know that Professor I ,M, Vfcng in Saskatoon has done quite a 
lot with widgets?" Again, this system appears to extend the remge of 
intempt strategies open to the grovp members, by enlarging the size 
of the ocmnQn information space shared by the menfbers, Hcwever, siich 
an enleurgeroent is ocnstrained by the Bar-Hillel conundrum, see above, 
being inherent in the problm of designing "adequate" browse routines. 
Hence improvements on the intellectual side of this particular c±iarac- 
terization seem bounded, 

Pictur^jhone does not create a shared visual spaoe, for I am looking 
at you while you are looking at me. A siitple game of nau^ts and 
crosses can not be played with ease cn such a system. Your naughts 
are cn the screen in front of my face, v-iiile nv/ crosses are on a sheet 
of paper cn the table. For you, the opposite is true, and for neither 
of us is there a display showing both the navights and the crosses, lhat 
display we must create by adding to the paper vdiat vfa see on the screen. 
Hence, Picturephone represents a very mild increase over the telephone 
in terms of the size of the ocannon infontation space shared by the 
ocnmuni cants. The basis for that mild increase is the fact that the 
range o2 internet strategies does increase scmev^^at, for new gestures 
can be lased cn Pictxirephone for iritern:qpts, Hcwver, the deletion 
of the handset, which is replaced by a switched audio channel permit-- 
ting a hands-free style of operation represents a diininishment of the 
shared caim^inication spaoe, so the v^ole effect mai» be a ccmnunications 
tool that diminishes rather than enhances this characteristic of comnu^ 
nications, corpared to the familiar telephone, Picturephcne's early 
designers did not caisider this aspect in any ijtportant way. 



The third characterisation of cottrunications revolutions relates to 
tile ease with wtdch new ideas can be propagated throughout the scciet^^. 



Each significant ccmnunications revolution has increased the easevg^h 
vMdi ahaiBd feelings could be disccvered and develcped in the host 
society. For want of a better descripter, I dxose to call this pix>- 
cess the developnent and discovery of nascent consensus . We are not 
concerned vdth beating the r^naining twenty-five percent of the popu- 
laticn into svfcmission, but rather howr the first ten percent got the 
thing going in the first place. 

Money is cne of the greatest social invienticfis in the consensus pro- 
ducing areas. In a very shtplB, direct and positive vay it detexrranes 
how nany Mustangs will be built, hatf mudi bread will be baked and h^.^ 
many bridges will be built. Althou^ the system is far fron perfect, 
it's the best we have. Unfortunately, we have treated the systen s 
jtassages as an end in themselves, and so few people can appreciate 
this fundamentally important role of ncney. In Stafford Beer's terms, 
our mcnetary system is a variety attentator, and as the coitplexity of 
the social system it is ccntrolling grows, it may attenuate txDO mudi 
variety and so fall short of providing an cptimum overall situatxcm. 
Essentially, if cne does the right thing, one is revarded by the so- 
ciety by receivii>g money so that performance that is acceptable to tte 
socieb/ results in positive reinforcement that stimulates continued 
efforts. Unacceptable performance is rewarded by denial of reward. 
*Il>e rich pluralisms and freedoi* to annihilate cneself makes this sys- 
tem a very effective and stimulating one. Perhaps the role of govern- 
itent should be to assure that the system does in fact reward activities 
that ocHitribute to social good, so that it is profitable for entre-- 
preneurs to m^ve in directions that are socially acceptable. 

Tte choosing of popular scaigs is another example of a ocnserisus for- 
ming systm. *niis systeni is based on record sales and ^/arious other 
techrdques tliat indiq^te the preferences of Usteners to radio and 
TV. It is a corplex, fast acting system. In pre-radio days, a hit 
song would last a year or two. After radio, the period of supr^qr 
shortened to a mere ncnth or i^. Today, if that same period extends 
beyond a coxjple of weeks in a particular geogr^Mcal area it is un- 
xasual. As our comunicaticns envircnin^il. evolved fron ccnoert hall 
to radio, and on to television, the y^lB nusical consensus systm 
speeded xrp and becane more pltoralistic and oatplex. It also became ^ 
easier to ii^t the sysbesn with a new miasical idea. It is a f me ex 
anple of how caisensus discovery and develc^tinent is a funcUcai ot we. 
oomrttunications environment of a society. 

In futures research work, one technique that is ^lo^^ed tc* ^ocb 
emerts' views of the future is known as the Delphi study. In this 
technique, the experts are polled as to when they consider certain 
events midit happen. The Results of this questioniiig are plotted to 
show the spread of opinion. These plots are then fed back to the ex- 
perts along with a second round of questions, and the experts are re- 
quested to reconsider their estimates. Lo behold, the secaid round 
results show less spread vten analyzed. Consensus is generated. It 
is generated from condensed informaticn and feedbadc. 
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In any consensus discovering system there appecirs to be both reduo* 
tion or filtering of information and feedback. Variety attenuaticri 
and feedback, in Beer's tem^. In the case of the Delphi stuc^% the 
individual estimates belonging to eadi e^^rt are all combined into 
cxiB distributicn curve ^ so there is data reduction^ or variety atte- 
nuaticn. In the case of the popular song selection, the disc jockey 
doesn't knew who bought v^ch record, he only kiXJws the ovei^all sta- 
tistics of record sales. Again there is data reduction or variety 
attenuation. In both cases there is also feedback. The attenuated 
data is fed back. The opinion of the e^^rt cn the second round of 
questions in the Delphi stxjdy is influenced by the surmarization of the 
results of the first round. In the face of the data about the groip's 
behaviour, will the e^^rt hold his positicxi, or will he yield? Lists 
of the "Tcp Fift^" are prominantly displayed v*>ere records are pur- 
chased, so that the reduced data froii previous purchases is offered 
as a decision input to the prospective record purchaser. 

The proper managenent of business is based on the sarre formula. The 
richness of the corpany's activities are reduced to a balance sheet. 
This is fed back to the manager to show hew he did in the last period, 
and to assist him in developing strategies for the subsequent repor-^ 
ting period, Stafford Beer would sxjggest that this particular system 
attenuates much too much variety by absorbing too m-ach information, 
and so produces a soboptimal overall system. He would probably be 
quite right. Not too much is kncwn about consensus processes, but it 
would appear that as the data reducticHi becomes excessive, the control 
e>3erted by the feedback process moves frcm a dynamic, evolution ori- 
ented genre tcxvards a conservative, small, no change one. Considerable 
research would have to be dene before this oould be anything but a mere 
hypothesis, Hcx^ver, even meaningfxil hypotheses ate rare iii this area, 

A mass jtedim, s^x±^ as tlie newsp^^er, the radio or W, is a feedback 
system operating around the processes of a society. It picks i^* nes- 
sages fran the output of these social processes, selects and filters 
them thrai*^ its editorial policy, anrJ r^lstributes theitt widely 
throiK^out tne ^^Sbciety, The health of the medium, or its income, xs 
directly prcportional to the popular acceptability-^ of the messages it 
disseminates,^ Since nore people will agree about wtiat it is the^^ dis- 
like than yill agree about v^at it is they like, a larger audience can 
be pleased more often by Ha.^ nc^cs tnan nice news. Trouble sells! 
Consens^ is easier to generate in a negative direction with mass ne»lia 
than in V positive direction. New tentative ideas sound trivial on 
TV, while the ban the tcrrb, the stop ecological ^destruction ressages 
sound inportant. Note hew the conservative no cliange messages prosper 
in this system -n^iich has all the. chciracteristics of too mudi infer- 
nation reduction. The variety at tenoation is too great to permit the 
excitiitg new and uitried to be proninantly 'iii^cussed, Ihey say it is 
not of sufficient general interest. 

Skinner has observed that the significant c;iaracteri:£atiori of evo- 
lution ielates to increases of a being's^ jji^ culture's, sensitlvir/ 
to tlie remote ccnsecfgenoes of its actions,*^'' Peiiic^s Ms obsenration 
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is less significant if v?e note that mass inedia that absorb too itruch 
infonrvition^ and hence attenmte too ittiich variety, have an inherent 
propensity to produce just this result. We nuist also observe that 
such niedia are easier to build, operate aiid control than others that 
wight restilt in a richer and more exciting fare, Corplaining about 
the editorial policies of mass media will not correct this situation, 
for the problem is inherent in the structiure and size of the medium. 
As these media have developed, with their centralist structures, their 
content has evolved into forms that would be too costly for significant 
more plxiralistic structures to bear. 

It is too late to correct the situation by just adding xrany more 'IV 
channels, for exairple. Our trained response to the content wtdch we 
now recognize as "good W" is such that the probability that sxiitable 
content could be generated to fill these additional channels, content 
that would differ significantly from that that exists today is only 
ndniital. The mere addition of channels does not increase the ease of 
creating high variety content. Such a strategy may prove counter pro- 
ductive, and only drive the cost of producing content ip b^' increasing 
the demand for "good" content. Hence, the variety could be even fur** 
ther attenuated by this particular strategy. 

Hie development of nassive, consensus spawning ccrtrnunications systans 
that enhance the possibility of constructive and positive ccnsens^is 
seems both possible and difficult. Vfe can do it v^re the messages 
are abstract, as in the popular music case for example. Where the 
messages are explicit, as in politics, are quite unskilled. As 
system designers, we mi^t be teitpted to suggest that the power of tiie 
oonputer could solve the problon if only we had the hardware, but again 
Bar-Hillel's conundrum liinits such strategies, making the software itore 
critical than the mere hardware, 

A measure of tlie significance of advances under tliis consensus dcm- 
racterization can be developed from the probability of a given indi-- 
vidual either transmitting or receiving a message that is regarded as 
both interesting and mei^cted, Jane Jacob's sidewalk is a iredim 
of cdtititnication that permits interesting and unejqDected messages to 
be exchanged at a low le\^l of commitment.'^ Where are our "electroaiic 
sidewalks"? The old fashioned rural teleftoie party line was a form 
of electronic sidewalk, TotnorrOT's electronic telephone exchanges may 
offer the opportxnity of developing services iliat make a contribution 
in the easing of the discovery and developfnent of nascent consensus, 
particularly if we understand more about the nature of such processes, 
and design into these new systems no characteristics that inhibit sudi 
services. 

In siititary, we have three criteria for evaluating future ccitrauru-- 
cation technologies and needs vMch have einarged from an analysis of 
the effects of canajnications revolutions on the societies in wMci-i 
these revolutions oocured, Ihe three criteria are: 
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* The ease with whidh stored hun^ ecKperienoe cari be 
acxsessed, 

* The size of the coifion infonnation space shared by the 
cxmnmicants, 

* Hie ease of discov^er^^ and developfient of nasoant con- 
sensus, 

iVnd the three tests of significance which correspond to these charac- 
terizations are: 

* Must affect the wdc/ people index information, 

* Must increase the range of interrvcit strategies cpen 
to the oomnunicants for the interrupt act, 

* Must increase tl-ie probability of transmitting or 
receiving interesting but inexpected nessages. 

Tto general tests or constraints can be applied to any communicaticns 
innovation or potential need description, Ihe first sten^ from the 
observation that each of the three characterizations are limited in 
some vrcQr by Bar*-Hillel ' s ccnvindran* .^ny potential need or innovation 
in the ocmncr^cations afea nust address the realities, the subtleties 
and the cxaraplexities of language. Becc\use of the previous references 
to this factor, in the text above, we shall proceed to the seccnd cons^ 
training factor. :, 

The second ocnstraint is eccjiCtnic, being more cotrplex than just the 
simple notjxn that the innovation must pay off for the entrepreneur. 
The effect of any really significant ccninunicaticns revolution has 
been to open the otherwise closed eccnanic system of the host society. 
The iirportant ccnrnunications innovations alter the environment in vMoh 
the economic system is ent)edded, and open vp whole new ways of creating 
wealth. 'The economic effects of such a happening are truly profound. 
Conventional econanic analysis can only lead to an entirely inadequate 
assessment of thege, opportunities 

Itie phonetic al^iabet transfomed eccndmics frou a household oriented 
activity, for the Greek word "ekos" means hoxasehold, to a city state 
ccnoem. Ite adoption of that particular technology so stimulated 
Athens as to trigger the hundred golden years. Had the Greeks managed 
to foresee their need to keep the coimijnications environment of thoir 
society evolving, and developed paper and printing presses, th^ per- 
haps could have avoided the need for Alexander the Great and his mili- 
taristic methodology of consensus development. Perhaps almost two 
thousand years of costly social developront with its attendant massive 
hxjtan suffering could have been ccitpressed into a few centuries. 

It wotild appear that significant iirprovements in the way in v*ach 
human experience is accessed tend to result in great increases in pro- 



ductivity* Eventually^ hamveXf these iirprovt^nents seem to result 
in the society again being limited the need for a further quantum 
iitprovement in this directicn* Our own society today seeir© in need 
of jtist such an Btprov^^irent* 

•Cotitjui^ revDluticns that affect ttie envirctiment of the liost 

society's ecoionic system in this basic way seeni to have the charae- 
taristic that the/ open opportunities for nore people to do nore things 
that have positive econcmic ocnsequenoes, Ttese revoluticns provide 
new tools that can be used by the pqpulaticn to create vealth in new 
ways* 

Ivan Illich uses the term "convivial tools" to describe tools and 
processes that have hi^ utility for comcn foUc,^ In his terms, the 
C50oking stove and the hammer are very ccnvivial tools, for almost 
everyone can use them to advantage, Ihe computer, as we nw knew it, 
is anything but a convivial tool. By making the art of reading and 
writing available to anyone v^io could spend three or so years* lecuning 
the tedmique, the phonetic alphabet made reading and writing far more 
cawivial than it was in its earlier forms when decades were required 
before a man oould develop proficient skills, Illich argues the essen- 
tial importance of convivial tools to the stability and success of a 
society. 

The tele^ione is a hic^ily convivial commicaticns tool, for anyone 
can use it well. Itelevisicn is less convivial, for although we all 
can view it, only a few are suffi^ijently skilled to be able to input 
the W nedium well enou^ to makeN^J^ resiiLt worth significant viewing 
time* newspapers and other one way mass media eboe similar in their 
level of conviviality. Such nass media must lie between the telephone 
and the poet office at the hi^ end of the conviviality scale, and the 
conputer at the low end. The major communications revolutions inpacted 
their host societr^'s econcmic system by placing a new tool of increased 
conviviality in the society's hands, providing the opportunity for a new 
wealth creating process to emerge ttetxi^out that society. Creativity 
and exploration kce terribly ^costly if the prioe is possible loss of 
material that has been previously accumulated thro^jh very hard work. 
Here then is the connection between easing the aaz&s to stored human 
experience and innovation, \ 

J 

Ccwnunicaticns ijinovations that have this property of conviviality 
and are also consensus builders ^)pear to directly iitpinge vqpcxi tiie 
processes that are basic to the wealth creating means of a society, 
An examination of the various communications innovations of the past 
show that these two properties do not always occur together. Television 
is oelbtainly a consensus building medim, hut it is not a highly con- 
vivial one. Howe^r, the sxabset of the consensus systems that build 
positive consensus, consensus that is forward directing rather than 
constraining, may well correlate with the set of communications inno- 
vations that are highly ccnvivial, S\x:h an inportant difference in 
characteristics between the two subsets of consensus producing systems, 
those that act as a positive feedback loop and tend to help the society 
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get en vath its evoluticn, and those that seem to act liJ^e a negativie 
feedback locpr and restrain such activity, suggest that they are really 
quite different, and perhaps the classification systeia could be altered 
to better bring trds irt|x>rtant dif ferexK:e into clearer focus. 

In order to estimate the poteritial of a comnunicatlcns innowtiori 
to inpact the economic s^'stem of its host society at a truly basic 
level r two approaches can be taken. Firstly, assuming that the con-- 
viviality and positive consensus diaracteristics of ccnnunications 
innovations describe the essence of the principal iiT|>act processes, a 
particular innovation's potential in the areas of conviviality and po- 
sitive consensus ccxild be used as an assessment device. Kowe\?er, this 
alone might be misleading due to the existence of other factors that 
are as yet unidentified. A second strategy may be nore genered , and 
is based on hew the inpacts of the innovation are likely to be viewed 
by the affected population. Four irrpact areas are considered: social 
good, economic opporturdty, economic necessity and survival. 'It^ 
larger the fraction of the population that see the iiqpacts as spreading 
across more than one of these categories, the greater the significance 
of the innovation vdll likely be. An analysis based on both these 
strategies provides the best knc^ approach to estinating the eventual 
econcmic inpact of a communications innovation on its hDst society. 
Whether or not the innovation will meet the smaller requirements of 
the innovator depends on his skill and staying pcwer. 

'The three characterizations can, in a limited way, act as dimensions 
describing a contrajii cations needs space, vMle the two constraints, 
that derived from the structure of language, and the one relating to 
the eventual econcmic inpacts of the innovatiai, define the outer edges 
of that space. Within this needs space it should be quite easy to lo- 
cate regions of opportunity. Vast spaces seem to exist along the axis 
of consensus, particularly the positive or go ahead kind of consensus. 
The spaces out near the economic constxaint represented by the convivial 
concept, seem quite e«pty and opportunity rich. Witli so much of , the 
world *s population awaiting the dianoe to entjer our economic games, 
additional ofportunities for e^^pansion of that game would seem desir- 
able, particularly if these opportunities are not eoologically patho- 
logical, llie insights and challenges provided by this approach to 
identifying and evaliaating future ccmnunications needs (and opportu- 
nities) should keep us profitably engaged hjr quite scue tinie* 
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Canadian Media Regulation 



Except in the field of broacicasting^ regulation of Cariadim rnedia of 
cxmnunication has been lindted to a general proscripti*-^ in the cri- 
mincil cjode against libel and obsoenity, and a few belated atteirpts to 
protect Canadian publicaticns against the diversicn of advertising 
revenue to foreign periodicals. Again with the partial exception of 
broadcasting, the federal government has not assixted the responsibilitx^ 
of ensuring that Canadians are served by a variety of informational 
sources, diverse in viwpoint and capable of performing at a hi^i 
standcird* Under modem conditions, effective coirmunication within an 
organized society is often deened essencial for its continued exis-- 
tenoe, functioning, and well-being* But as a recent report from a 
ooraniittee of the Canadian Senate oonments: 

Ibe big trouble with this assumpticn, the notioTi that media 
diversity equals a hi^r polity, is that it happens to be 
in flat defiance of eccnonics. More voices may be healthier, 
but fewer voices are dieaper*^ 

Begulation is 3iot to be confused with restriction; it need not be a 
totally negative cono^t, akin to censorship* Regulation can be a 
means of ordering priorities, of giving fairer access, and therefore 
of increasing choice, providing more diversity* As allied to coctinu- 
nications, it can prevent facilities from serving the narrow needs of 
one class of owners or limited groi:^ of lasers* It can help ensure 
that hunan beings \^o have choices to make of many kinds, including 
political choices, have access to the information vMch enables theiti 
to make decisions that are truly theirs* Furthermore, regulation of 
the media of oantuiication can aid a society in realizing and per- 
ceiving its ooirmunity of interests and its cultural heritage* If con- 
centration of eccnonic or political power prevent a full presentation 
of opticMis, provide stereotyped representations of life rather than a 
nore faithful reflection of human activity in all its diversity, or 
subordinate other interests to immediate ccnnercial profit, the coKina- 
nications system will not advance man's true liberties* 

The Canadian es^rienoe with regulation of the media, different iri 
sate respects from either British or American, is indicative of both 
the inherent problaiiS and the possibilities* Traditionally, govern- 
ments have been reluctant to embaric on a course \Mch would have them 
establish priorities in the older media of comnnunication* For its 
part, the federal government can plausibly argue that it does not have 
primary jurisdiction over the media except for broadcasting {v*dch the 
courts have interpreted as being an extension of telegraphy, and there- 
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fore interproviixiGial iii scope) ♦ Otherwise^ coniiiuil cations are regar- 
ded as local enberprises, yjhose property interests are urnder tlie juris- 
diction of the provinces* li*e federal gox^errutieiit has oertaixi lexers, 
however / that it can xise in the national interest if it chooses* Under 
the criminal c»de (which in Canada is eiitirely federal) , it can declare 
monopolistic practices to be an offence* It can control the inporta-- 
tion of filiTis and periodicals frcm other countries, or iirpose inport 
duties on them* It can le\y iricccrie taxeB cn individuals and corpora* 
tiotis, and grant exenpticrts for oertaln Kitids of incope* Throijgh its 
alniost unrestricted power to spend, it can gii'e tinancial support to 
aomnunications enterprises • The last, ha^^jer, is hardily a regulator/ 
ireasiore* 

Ihe fmdamentai reason for la*J< of goi^errunent inter^ntion with res- 
pect to irost media is tlie tradition that Canada shares vath nany libe-- 
ral democracies, that government OGtitxcl of speed-i or other e>q:Jiessicai 
is abhorrent* Beyond this, there is a more arguable assunption that 
d^^iannels of oorrcnunication are best left in the hands of private cvmers, 
v^o ccappete in the narket-plaoB as do the producers of other goods and 
services* Ihe ideological link witli a cc^italistic ecaiomic system is 
evident^ that is to set/, with the ethic of free private eriterprise. 

Itiat these assatptions caii be follot^d to tlie d^literation of any 
national control or sel-f-determination m a jrediun of conmnication 
is illustrated in the case of theatrical filnis* By tiie nit-yeteen-- 
twenties, thirties and forties ^ Canada depended on tlie United States 
for nearly dll its feature filiuS, and ex'eri the cin<3r»as in which they 
were shown were owned by a few American product! cii gro^jps. Hie Massey 
Ccninissiori reported in 1951: 

Itie cineona at presejit is ncit ctily the rtost poterit but also tlie 
itost ali^i of tl'ie influences shaping our Cariadiari life* Nearly 
all Canadians go to the movies; arid mz^st movies case frau Holly^ 
wood* . .Hollowed refashions us iri its c^i Ufage**- 

If througfi the pl^ of eccnoRiic forces Cartadiaiis had If^st out in tlie 
production and distribution of films, they were acti\'e at least ixi 
film censorships which was carried oji under the aegis of nijie prc^nji- 
cial boards* Hie puritan traditl^jn was strcng amcrig bc»th Protestant 
and Itoran Catholic elemerits of the pcji^ulaticn, bc^tli English and Frencti- 
speaking* films were percei\^ as having nore to do witli entertairiiiieiitf 
clean or unsavory, tlian with freedctii of conmuriicatiatu (In tlie past 
decade^ of oc^urse^ censorship has beoone ntuA less rigorous*) 

To tiie preserit day, Canada tias nex^r es tab' Li shed quotas on foreign 
films, as have nany other countries* Its principal efforts to breatlie 
life into a Canckliari film undustr^ ha^^ been nGn-^regiilator^/: tlie 
creation of tlie National Film Bc«ard in 1939 arid tl'ie ^:^~iadian FiliH 
velopwent corporation in 1968* 

^j^^'^dcastJing 

iTi radio# aiid later m television, tlie federal authority found tmre 
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soope for reqxolatory activity than in films or the print media* te-^ 
gxilatory powers would be used sparingly, but seme cxntrol at least had 
to be infosed in the allocation of frequencies* In the genesis of 
broadcasting ix\ the 1920s the govemrrient tended to grant licenses freely 
to all cxiners (provided they v^ere "British subjects")* Ibere was little 
cxxioem for the quality of staticn perfonnanoe, except for restriction , 
negligently enforced, on direct advertising* 

In 1932 regulatory activity was scepped up, and the laissez-faire 
policy which ocntinued to characterize governmental relationships with 
all other oomnunications nedia was ab^doned* The circuitistanoes that 
led to this departure in policy were several years in the making* In 
the jieighboturing United States, the allocation of frequencies had been 
in a chaotic state, and Canada decided that action laist be taken to 
safeguard positicns on the spectrum for its own stations* 

Ihe ccrrmercial auspices of broadcasting had brou^t very uneven de-- 
wlopttent of radio across the country: there was a lack of coverage 
in waxty rural areas, and especially in French-speaking Canada* Pro- 
viding prograins in French cost more money, and business in the main 
was in the hands of English-speaking cwners and advertisers* Public 
dissatisfaction with coverage provided cne stimulus for government 
action* 

There was also a concern that radio as it had developed was excessi- 
vely trivial and comrercicd* In sate circles, there was a demand that 
its cultural and educational potential be better realized, with the 
BBC in Britain cited as an exaitple of vtot could be done* 

While it was said that Canadian stations offered insufficient va- 
riety, failed to serve inportant needs, and misvised the nedium, there 
was disturbing evidence that listeners were attracted in preponderant 
nuTtoers to the powBrf\il United States stations, and particularly to 
the programs of the newly established NBC and CBS netv^Drks* Ihe tune 
had odtie for the Canadian government to stake out its claim to influ- 
ence CSuiadian broadcasting fran coast to coast* It appointed a royal 
ccmnission of inquiry to advise it on measures that should be taken 
to effect an inprovement in the broadcasting service available to 
Canadians* 

Evolution of a "mi^d system" in Broacbasting 

It is surprising that a catmissicn headed by a prondnent banker. Sir 
John Aird, president Of the Canadian ChaniDer of Ccmnerce, reoonmended 
national ownership and control of all radio stations, more or less on 
the model of the BBC* The Conservative government v^ch finally acted 
on the reccKnendations in 1932 was headed by R*B* Bennett, himself a 
corporation lawyer* Ihe government bill, modifying the Aird Ccimiissiai*s 
recdifnendations, established a regulatory board, the Canadian Kadio 
Broadcasting Ccnmission* But mlike the Federal Radio Ccrmissicn in 
th^ United States, the Canadian Radio Commission was to be in additicn 
a programnfiing bocty and an owner of stations* In fact the vtole future 
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of private stations was left in doubt, Qlie Broadcasting Act was 
written in suc±i terms that the Camission cxDuld expropriate private 
staticns,. but to do so required the govnemment's sanction as well as 
positive financial support that was never forthccniing, Ihe COiiser- 
vatiw government, after all, believed in the ethic of free enterprise^ 
and it was unlikely to enhadc on a policy of ccrrplete public ownership 
unless driven to that recourse by the failxires of private owners • 

Ihus began the rather curious mixed system of private ownership and 
public ownership in radio and television that has lasted until this 
day. 

Built into the system was the quandary of how the staticns, private 
and public, were to be regulated, and was to dioose iDetween appli-- 
cants for new stations or increases in kilowatt pcMer. In both the 

of 1932 and its s;x:oessor of 1936, the assiirpticn was that the 
public bo^ was called the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation (the CDC) ♦ 
As in other Anglo-^American democracies, tliere was apprehensicn over 
the pro^^ect of a government playing a central role in cormunication 
activity, and a fear that the party holding office cculd use its go- 
vernmental powers for its own purposes. Hie opposition parties and 
the volmtary organizations acting as pressure groups insisted on se-* 
veral measures to insulate the CBC from government direction. First, 
the revenues of the CBC were to be from licenses sold to listeners, 
and not from government grants. Second, although the government appoin^ 
ted the governing board, menters of that board were to hold of fioe for 
stated periods, and were to be accountable not to a single minister or 
the cabinet, but to Parliament as a v^ole. In respect to its broad- 
casting acti^/ities, the Board was conceived to be a "buffer** between 
the program directors and the political authorities, 

*lhe s>*stem worked reasonably well for about twent^^ years, increasing 
the amoirit of Canadian progranming in English and French, pro\dding 
national distribution for the more iitportant and costly programs, and 
increasing the coverage of Canadian stations and the Vcuriety of pro- 
gram fare, scne of it decidedly controversial, The systenrj had, however, 
certain weatoesses and internal contradictions v^ch kept alive the 
issue of how broadcasting mi^t be better regulated. The private sta- 
tions grew more prosperous, and less willing to remain a subsidiary' 
part of the national system. As time went by, they successfully en- 
listed the aid of like-minded business organizations (sudi as the Ca- 
nadian Chamber of Ccnmerce) and eventually of one of the two major 
parties — the Pirogressive Conservatives, under the leadership of first 
George Drew and then John Diefenbaker, The growth of television after 
1952, its popular appeal and its prospect for profits, made the stakes 
all the hitler, and the private owners more determined that they should 
no longer be regtilated by the CBC, Mr, Diefenbaker's defeat of the 
Liberal government of Louis St, Laurent in 1957 presaged a fmdamentcil 
change in the regiilatory system. 

What the private stations advocated was a regulatory board that was 
separate from prograrfining, one that would functiai more or less aloig 
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the lines of the Federal Ccttimmcations Ccrtndssim in the United 
States — a board that would have miniirial pcwers to prescribe cate- 
gories of programs or to determine what parts: of the GBC ser\n.ce slACuld 
be carried by private affiliates. Stich a board, tliey argued, should 
deal ixi an even-handed fashion with the CBC and the private stations. 
If the CBC had been allcw&d to hook on to luS. networks for the iirpor*- 
tation of American programs, each private station or private network 
should have the sane right. 

In the first five years of television develcpiient (that is, after 
1952) , the "mixed system" had effectively extended coverage to most 
of the Canadian population. Unlike the situation during the early 
days of radio, there was available a full ccnplenent of progrcHi ser-* 
vices, in English and French, distributed through the national net-- 
works of the CBC and the private affiliates. Ihe GBC xised its regu-- 
latory authority to secure naticnal distributioi, but it was not very^ 
energetic in ^plying standards toward the station's own programming 
perforroanoe. 

With an ci^jective of losing scarce resources to bring tele\asion co^ 
verage to the entire populaticm, in smll ocmtnunities as well as large, 
the government had decided in 1951 that each cit^^ would provisioially 
have only one station. 3 ihe CBC would have its own stations in six 
principal cities (as production centres) , and private stations would 
be licensed in all other oommunities. They would be expected to dis-- 
tribute a major part of the CBC program service. 

As the tijte neared v^en second stations for the larger cities could 
be considered, the St. Laurent government appointed another rq^^al co- 
imdssion (under the chairmanship of R.M. Fowler) to reccrrmend on the 
advisability of licensing second stations, and also to review the re~ 
giilatory system. Ihe report of the Fowler Canmission (1957) enttesized 
that the primacy of the CBC*s naticnal servioe should continue, but 
that a greater distinctdcn should be recognized between the operating 
functions of the CBC and the regulatory po&s^s of its appointed board, 
which should be renamed. 

Ihe Diefenbaker government did not follow the main recaiinendaticns 
of the Fowler Cannission when it introduced new legislation in 1958, 
though it made a pretence of doing so. The result of its cabinet deli- 
berations was a rather uneasy oonpromise between the fonter system and 
the Conservative party's preference for a regulatory board that would 
strip the CBC of its pre-eminent position. The 1958 Broadcasting Act 
indeed itarks a turning point, away frcm the primac*/ of the public cdii- 
pcnent in the s:i'stem, and at the same time makinc) the nationcil service 
dependent on annual parliamentary ^propriations and cn advertising* 
TWO new boards were established in place of one, each reporting to 
ParliaitBnt. The firsts the Board of Broadcast Governors, was to be 
entirely regulator^^ The second, the CBC Boaxd of Directors, was to 
be responsible for a naticnaJ. prograiri service in radio cuid televisim^ 
and for the operation of CBC stations and networks. The CBC would 
ha\'e less financial independence than before in thiat it would have 
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no statutoxy assurance of income for a pericd of years, but ncust 
pend an funds voted eacii yecu* by Parlianent, 



Aside f rort initial doubts as to vifiether the CBC would have tmedom 
tc contiiiiie its former prcgranToing policies, the chief problem in the 
tK^-t ten years was the unoertain relationship between the two public 
ficazds, llna Board of Broadcast Governors (BBG) had general regulatory 
je-^rs over both CBC and private stations, but certain safeguards pro-* 
nded the CBC mder the Act. limited the BBG's authority in regulat^ig 
net-vtork arrangements, A nuntoer of dispites arose between the two 
bc^dies, and the BBG was thou^t by sotre to be too protective of pri- 
vate stations and the new private national network it had encouraged. 

After a further review of broadcasting in 1965 and 1966, the Liberal 
government of L.B. Pearson passed the Broadcasting Act of 1968* while 
enphasizing that private and public caipcnents together constituted 
a single broadcasting system, the Act continued the provisions of 1958 
vrtiidi had cstabJlshed the two boards. However , the new Act renamed 
the regulatxDiy authority as the Canadian Padicr-Ttelevision Cormission 
(CRTC) , and gave it undisputed regulatory powers over both the CBC and 
private stations. In addition, the definition of "broadcasting" was 
changed to give the CRTC authority over cable distrihution of programs, 
Cdnrunity Antenna Television systems had been developed rapidly in 
many locations to bring subscribers a better picture and additional 
program services from remote stations (particularly from the United 
States) • This resulting fragirentation of viewing audienoes threatened 
the basis of advertising st?:port for many private stations, and the 
government responded by forcing cable operators into the "single broad- 
casting system", where they would be regulated in the sasoe fashion as 
the more traditional broadcasters. 

Throughout these successive changes was the underlying concept, held 
in ccmon with the fratiers of the Radio Act of 1927 irx the United 
States (such as Senator Dill) that broadcasting was a public trust, 
v^ch required that a national agency admuuster and supervise the 
allocation and use of broadcast frequencies. In Canada it has been 
held that Parliament sliould set out general guidelines, but the fxmc- 
tion of interpreting and ^plying the statutory provisions should be 
delegated to an independent board or ocmnission. The argument that 
station owners should have the same f reedon of control enjoyed by 
ners of newspapers and magazines was never accepted, UnliJce the Urdted 
States, Canada does not have written const itutioial guarantees of free- 
dom of speech, Iri the nain Canadians have only the protection of tra- 
dition aid tJrje coiTinon law. As a result tlie regiiLatory authorities have 
never been constrained f ran setting standards in the content of broad-* 
casting on the grounds that such practice would violate constitutional 
freedoms; indeed there have often been public expectations that more 
program direction would be given broadcasters than the regulatory au- 
thority was willing to tmdertake. In positive terms, the regiiLatory 
authority sinoe 1958 has been charged with ensuring that progrdmning 
should be "varied and ccitprehensive", of high standard, and predomi- 
nantly Canadian, ^ 
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Objects of Hegiilation in Canadlaxi Broadoastlrig 



The principal c^^jecti^-^iS of the regulator^^ autiiority sxjvje 19 SB havtr? 
been: that ownership and control of stations md networks should be 
Canadian; that the amount of foreign-originated prograntninc; should be 
limited; tl'iat the naticjnal service provided by the CBC should reach 
as nax±i of the pcpulaticn as possible^ either through CBC stations or 
private affiliates; that private comers preferably should be peirt of 
the cxOTnunity they sen^e^ althouc^ tliere should be sore limitations 
on inonopoly ownership of diverse media in the same cormiunityf as well 
as limitations on the nuniDer of broadcasting licenses granted throu- 
ghout the oountry to the sane ovners; that stations xBider license meet 
oertain progrant standards (admittedly heud to define) in terms of oo- 
irwunity servioe^ program variety, integrity of news presentation, and 
provisions for fairness in controversial broadcasting. Finally, as 
conditions permit, the regulatory authority is e^^cted to encourage 
the extension of national radio and television services, in addition 
to those of the CBC, to as many coiiTnunities as possible, in both Eng*- 
lish and French. 

Befoie 1968, Parliament and the regulator^' authority had allowed a 
niiTiber of stations to cone xmder the ownership or control of conpanies 
from Great Britain or the United States (for exartple. Paramount Pic- 
tures and PKO - General Tire and Rubber) • In cable television, by 
1967 United States ocrpanies owned or oontrollcid the services used by 
77 per cent of all Canadian subscribers — approximately twenty of 
these systems were owned substantially by subsidiaries of CBS and of 
Gulf and Western Industries. 5 ihe 1968 iVct allowed the CRTC to res- 
trict such ownership to one-fifth of the voting shares of any broadr 
casting undertaking, including cable, and irany stations and cable sys- 
tems have had to be sold to new cwners. 

Both the BBG after 1958 and the COTC after 1968 made reg\iLations to 
limit the nurrter of foreign programs carried by Canadian television 
stations. In the period before 1958, ttie CBC*s position as the sole 
operator of national networks was assuned to guarantee the availabi- 
lity of Canadian progranming. After 1958, private stations outnuntered 
CBC stations, and tite licensing of a private (second) television net- 
work increased the opportimities for the iitportation of foreign pro- 
grams, chiefly fran U.S. networks and American film souross. 'Vo meet 
the d^jective laid dcwn in the act that programs should be predomi- 
nantly Canadian, the BBG made the lequironent that at least 55 per 
cent of any television station's progran\s should be Canadian in origin, 
but the requixCTBnt was interpreted so loosely that ntDSt private sta- 
tions fell considerably short of tMs objective, especially in prime 
time. Indeed edtBr 1958, despite the creation of the second Canadian 
network (CIV) , there was a hi^er percentage of iterican programs avai- 
lable in two-station cities than there had b6en vtei the CBC was the 
single source of Canadian network programs. 6 

After 1968, the GKTC tic^tened the "Canadian content" regulations 
for television, and "^or the first time established a minimum require-- 
ment in radio. Thirty percent of the recorded music broadcast 
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AM radio statdons must have a Canadian ccnpaaent in oonpositioti or 
performance • This new regalation has had a pronounoK' .*fect the 
ocirpositionr performancae and recording of popular music, and sinoe 
1970 a premising record industry has developed v^iere (at least in 
English Canada) there had been virtxially ncne. 

After ensuring Canadian ownership of stations and a quota for Ca-- 
nadian content in prograimdngr the CPfTC has a third objective to see 
that as many Cancidians as possible ha:^/e access to the national program 
service of the CBC. A nunfcet of private stations have received their 
licenses on condition that they be affiliated with a CBC network. The 
CRTC has pressed the CBC to extend service to thinly populated areas, 
and has facilitated the establistaent of CBC stations in scne centres 
v^iere private stations previousxy had the field to themselves, (Ttie 
BBG on occasion had favored private applicants or delayed in appro-- 
ving educations iron the CBC — notably in Quebec City and St, John's, 
Newfoundland.) Furthering Canada's official bilingual policy, the 
CKTC has been especially concerned to provide prograrrming in Frenci'i 
to Canadians who speak or understand that language* Outside the French- 
Canadian "heartland" of Quebec, this has lismily required the CBC to 
establish French- language stations, because such sen^ices are seldom 
coKinercially profitable. Moreo\^r^ the CRTC is known to ha\^ spurred 
a government announcement early in 1972 that the CBC would be autho- 
rized to extend its services withiii a five-^year period to 98 per cerit 
of Canada's entire population.^ 

In its attenpts to curb monopolies or to pre\'ent domination of broad^ 
casting by large--scale enterprise, the CRTC has had objectives smular 
to those espoused by the FOC in the United States. A multiplicity of 
owners is sijpposed to promote diversity and to help s^^^rve the needs 
of particular oonittunities and regions — possibly also to help the 
media "act as a dieck xjpon other institutional pc^^^r centres" (in the 
words of Nidiolas Johnson of the FCC) . The CRIC not mly grants li- 
cens'^js, but it has the power to review changes of ownership and trans- 
fers of shares in conpanies holding licenses. Ne^^ertheless, tiie trend 
toward fewer and bigger owners is the same in Canada as in the United 
States. Ihere are several large raulti^media groups. For exanple, in 
1970 the Southam chain of newspapers (accounting for 18 per cent of 
Canada's daily newspaper circulation) throu^ its own holdings and 
those of an associated oonpany, Selkirk Holdings, held stibstantial 
interests in two weeklies, three weekend magazines, 34 business pu- 
blications, 21 radio and television stations, and s^ven cable systenis.^ 
Carxada's largest magazine publisher, Maclean-Htmter, had majority in- 
terests in six radio stations, one television station, and sixteen 
cable systems. 9 Eadi of these conpanies has on occasion been denied 
broadcasting applications because of "excessive concentratioai of owner- 
ship" in a ccmrunity or because of "no camnunity involveirent"* But 
the precise guidelines enployed by the CFOX: have not been made public, 
and they seem too permissive to avoid undue media concentration. 

In its objective of inproving progrcm qiiality and limiting the effects 
of comnercialism, the CRTC has not been notably more suc-cessfxd than 
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its predecessors or indeed ttian regulatory agencies in other countries. 
Public statenents of adnftcnition have been plentiful, and a very few 
applications for the reissuing of licenses have been denied, but in 
the nairi broadcasters, both public and private, iiave continued as be- 
fore. Ihe CRIC has sou#it to increase the variety of program services 
available to radio listeners by requiring that more attention be paid 
to the tastes of minority grcui?s, especially be FK stations. 

Althot^h the nutbers of radio and television stations have increased 
rapidly in the past twenty years, on the v^ole the regulatory agencies 
have never been confident that itore outlets ensure more program choice • 
Ihe CBC was rather restrictive so long as it was the bod^ making reco- 
irxnendations to the lioensing authority, the BDG less so. But in every 
case the econcndc position of existing stations has tended to be pro- 
tected • 

Ibe most acvrte of the unsolved problems no doubt relates to cable 
broadcasting. Because of a continviing appetite for i^raerican entertain- 
nent, cable systems have grown very rapidly in Canada, to the point 
^^re an estimated 38 per cent of television households are now (Ja- 
nuary, 1975} served by caDle. The efforts to bring in r^tote U.S. 
stations called for a CRTC response in maintaining the Canadian cha-- 
racber of television services. It has required cable systems to carry 
Canadian television programs as a matter of priority and to provide 
one channsel for ocinmriity use ~ this even if the nuttber of ctianneLs 
is insufficient to bring in all available stations from the United 
States. And, as pointed out, the fragmenting of television audiences 
throut^ additional cable services poses a real threat to the existing 
television stations, since advertising costs per thousand viewing 
households will inevitably be hi^ier. alius the CRIG has been forced 
to consider w^s of protecting the oomnercial interests of licensed 
TV broadcasters. This has brou^t further regulations affecting the 
cable operators. 

It must be recognized that one of the principal objectives of the 
broadcasting system in Canada, and hence of its regulatory agenc^r f is 
the maintenance and promotion of a Canadian national identity. There 
is no doubt a similar objective in most countries, but it seldou has 
to be articiilated precisely becatase of natural defences provided by 
geography, language differences, or the power of the eccncity. In Ca- 
nada these "natural" defences have been lacking, and the American pre- 
sence is alwa/s felt. It is true that French-speaking Canadians have 
a form of defence in their language, but less so in an industrialized 
and urbanized society, v^^e the main economic levers are in the hands 
of the English-Making and predominantly foreign owners. The feeling 
that the culture of the Qugbeooi s is threatened has much to do with 
the existence of a separatist movement, and is reflected in a resiirp- 
tion of an old contest between the provincial and federal governments 
over the control of broadcasting. The airbiguities surrounding the 
status of wired systems provide the occasion for the prov^incial cha- 
llenge. 
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Uhder the Bixadcasting Act of 1968, licensees are enjoixied to "safe-- 
guard* enrich and strengthen the cultural, political, social and eoc-^ 
ncnuc fabric of Canada", Tlie CBC*s service is e>^cted to "oontribute 
to the Jevelqpment of national unit^ and provide for a continuing ex- 
pression of Canadian identity". It is pixjbably beycaid the pcv^s of 
any single conntunications medium, or of the CRIC as a regulatory hod?/, 
to establish a sense of Canadian nationhood or of unity if nany other 
forces work in *an opposite direction. But a policy' statement of the 
Pearson govemnent declared that the itiandate to provide Canadian broad- 
casting; 

• T.did not cjrise froti any narrcw nationalism that sought to 
shut out the rest of tJie '-or Id or, more appropriately, the 
rest of the continent, L rather f rem a clear con\dction 
that the destiny of Ca** a depended on our ability and will- 
ingness to control and ciJize our cwn internal cctununicatlais 
for Canadian purposes 

More recently, the government has been concerned about the future of 
all teleoonmui^ications — not only broadcasting, but transmission by 
other means, such as cable, satellite and computer teqhnology. The 
Minister of Comiunicaticris has put forward a prc^sal to merge the 
functions nw performed by the CKIC and the telecatmunilcations section 
of the Canadian Transport Ocnmissicn into a single federal agency, the 
Canadian Kadio-^levisicn and Telecotinunicaticns Conrnission,!^ On the 
telecommications side, the enlarge agency would regulate the rates 
and approve the tariffs and cxntracts of the fe^ierally incorporated 
telephone and telegraph ccnpanies in Caiiada, Although changes in tech-- 
nology require modifications in the e>asting regulatory patte^.ns, there 
are difficulties in the govemmeiit*s prop^jsal that should be debated* 
One of the reasoriS that tte CRIC has been a more effective regulator^/ 
agency than the rcc, for exanple, may be that its responsibilities are 
of a more mancigeable size, A st^r-agency of the kind envisaged may 
be too busy, too remobe, too oonoemed with technical and economic 
questions relating to ccmnunications hardware for average viewers and 
listeners to relate to, Ihe Canadian Transport Corrmission, which now 
regulates teleccmrunications carriers, has not seemed as accessible to 
ordinary ccnsurters as has been the CRTC, which is less of a specialist 
board and seemingly more representative of the public* Progranmng is 
of a different order of iiiportance in broadcasting than in other tele^ 
camwnicaticns systems, and a regulatory board that can make this one 
of its principal ccncems nay be essential for Canadian purposes 

Ne^^papers and Magazines 

Until the late 1950s, little public attention was paid to the problems 
of the newspaper and periodical press, or to the service they were ren- 
dering. It was generally assimed that periodicals shoiild have freedom 
frcm government sipervision or restriction, except for the laws go- 
verning libel and obscenity It was true that Canadian publications 
enjoyed the benefits of "a-^rfieap postal rate, but such benefits were 
oormon in other countries as well. Daily newspapers, with a conplement 
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of loccil news and advertising, seemed m die face of it to be indispu* 
tably Canadian, although the ne^vs cxjluntis relied cn foreign wire and 
syndicated services for most of their inteinational coverage and for 
nany of their features* In the dailies of the siraller cities, it was 
said, o\^r half the news co^^rage characteristically was written out- 
side Canada, 

No special provisions speared necessary to safeguard Canadian owiier- 
ship* Although the nurrber of cities with two or nore dailies declined 
r<^idly, those newspapers tliat survived tended to be profitable • For 
those owners wis>ujag to sell, the development of newspaper chains pro- 
vided seme assurance of a buyer if the newspaper in cjuestion was eco~ 
nardcally viable. Ihe conoentration of ownership that resulted, the 
difficul^ty in st^arting a new publicaticn that oould ccnpete, and the 
dependence of most cities on cne newsp^)er were all caxases for oanoem, 
but nothin was dene to face this situaticxi until an inquix^^^ was authio- 
rized by the Senate in 1969* 

The few steps that had been taken soite years earlier resulted rather 
fxcja oonoarn cn^r foreign caipetiticai and foreign ownership, nore par- 
ticiiliirly in the magazine field. Canadian magazines held cilways to 
contend with American coipetitors, and in the 1920s tlie publishers 
lobbied the government for protection .1^ In 1931 a duty was inposed 
on foreign magazines that had at least 20 per cent advertising caitent, 
but the tax was removed in 1936. By 1949 Canadian magazines were being 
outsold in their own markets by more than tv«D to one. Fran then cn, 
the situation grew steadily more serious. TWo American giants — 
Time and Reader's Digest — established branch operations in .Montreal 
to distribute Ca^iadian editions and to share in Canadian advertising 
revenues. As a rival editor bitterly ccrtinented in 1962: 

Time and Beader's Dieses t. ..dunp their editorial material intC' 
Canada and then solicit advertising to keep the news pages a- 
part. Since their editorial oosts have already been paid in 
the ITnited States, they can run a hi^ly efficient and well 
staffed advert-ising department, and can offer ccfibiiiation deeds 
to big intematicnal advertisers. 15 

Under the heavy ccrnpetition not cnly of U*S. piblicaticns but of te- 
Levis icn, the nurber of Canadian magazines dwindled. A royal caimlssion 
on publications (the O'Lear^^ Cormission) was appointed in 1960 to in*- 
vestigote; it reported that Time and Reader's Digest were tBcei'^/ing 
over 40 per cent of the total magazine advertising revenues. Canadians, 
said the O'Leary Report, were: 

esqposed unceasingly to a vast network of carmrnications w*hich 
readies to every comer of our land; Mierican words, images and 
print ~ the good, the bad, and tlie indifferent — better un*- 
relentingly . . . at our eyes and ears.^^ 

19S4 the problem of the survival of Canadian magazines was still 
tjnsol%^d* In that year, the government introduced legislatiott to prevent 
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-ad*v?ertisers fvmi ^Jedu^Jtlng* fox' moxe ta:*. pacp:rses ^ ti'ie cC'St of ad- 
vertising placed iii a foieiqn i:«eri«jdical ajjned at tlie Cariadiart irarket^ 
or iri tl'ie tCaiiaciiasi ecLitioiiS of foreign periodicals* Tme axid teader 's 
Digest mDunted an ef fecti^i^ l<X)by to forestall the applicatiai of i±ds 
legislation to tliem,f mad did so witl^i tl^ batidmg of the U*S* State 
Departments^ As enacted^ tlie new airendnient to the liioorne Tax Act had 
the effect of 'graiitiiig m exenipticri to these tyK) U.S* itiagazines: for 
the purposes of the Act# they were figuratively giveri Canadian citr^ 
zenship. Between 1959 and 1969 ^ tfie sale of Cariadian inagazir*es de-- 
creased Sxan 45 million to 34 mllatxi ,;c^ The circulation of Tism 

during tJie same period 'iouLied*. and advertising revenue nearly 
tripled, leader's Digest ^ p5jt»lishei in English and French, has Lucerne 
the magazine with tlie largest Ceinadiari circid.ation*l^^ <jrily one large 
Canadian publisher of general- in oerest or ^raismier mgaziiies sijr^/ives, 
tfie firm of Maclean--Hunt6'r. 

Ihe positim that one Cait^tdian putiisher, Mav? lean-Hunter, has a^Jiilev'ed 
ixi tbie magazine field is sv^Tptorratrc of >^at has been happening , to a 
lesser degree^ in the o titer media* The CK^i^C has been more vigorous 
tlian its pred^icessors m lindting the ccttrcri ownership of radio, tele^ 
vision and newspapers in the sane ccmmunityt but in spite of its ef-- 
forts, inDre and more broadcasting stations are being aoquire;d by cori- 
centratims of media ownership'. The tendency tc^^nrd Hmopoly was tlie 
focus of tlje nii^st recent inquiry into tiie ness mBiia, irdtiated iri tlie 
Canadian Senate* Its special caiTidttee* hea^Jed by Seiiator Keitri Davey, 
repc^rted m 1970: 

ivithiri.*^ 103 cairiGjiii ties tijere are 485 "Uiits of iiass cactTpa^ 
nicatitdn** dally newspapers or radio or T^J stations — and 
>sligiit|Ly o^^ei* half of theru aie ccti trolled or partiaJUy owtied 
by groins. Of Canada's 116 daily newspapers, 77 for 66*4 per 
oent)- are ccntrolled or partially owned by groips* Of the 97 

stations (includUig sane relay stations), 47 Cor 4S.S per 
i:jexit) are coti trolled by gro*^»s* Of 272 radio statictis, grou[:s 
ojTitrol or wti a suL'Stantial mterest in 129 f.or 47*4 ^.^^ oe^it'l .^"^ 

Ihe Seiiate ccnniittee v^srried about the c<j!isequeri*:3es of this aooele^ 
ratrng treiid and reoaiTOnded gox^emiient action to forestall it. Itere 
is as yet no evidence tl'iat tlie gox^trment will act. ihe caiiTtittee ad- 
twated the creation of an official Press ilWiersMp Review Board witlA 
[leavers to a^^rove or disapprov^e mergers or takeovers of pi±dicaticri£. 
It asked that the CRIC be gi^^en more precise guidelines for curt^inc 
tJie over-'CcnoBntration of nedia c^mership. It suggested removing tiie 
mcorte tax exerrptions tl^iat liave benefited Tiive and geader^s Diges t g 

SonelTOW or other, wi^*^^ arrived in tlie peculiarly Cana^iiaii 
positicn wliere our ik*s^ successf ul iraga2ifies are Artericaji 
magazines, and we're moving iriexorably toward the day Aen 
tliey'il be tdie otily nagazines we have. Ihis my make sense 
in tenre of ecctiotacs; cri ex'^ty other basis it's iritolerabie * ^ " 



The cGtitmstdLng vai-ties of ^iet^'isiciiS iiticie tiu^^?Jgh fjie eoaimdas of 
the mcurket'-place^ and of ^icrcisioiis bailed m otiier social critex-ia — 
these are the ccntrasts that help e>q:'laiii the Lncxrigruities and paia- 
doxes existing within the Canadian sv'stems of cx^nttiunimticri* Ite fear 
of "Americardzatlari" is perhaps only orie l^lanifesta1^.icn of the dileinati 
that exists in Canada as in nany liberal deniocracies. In the naite of 
freedon^ are the neans of ccnrnunication to be operated by private cv^- 
ners with ndninial interaction f ran public authorities? Or in tlie naiiie 
of social responsibility^ are controls to be placed on these keepers 
of the gates to pranote or preserve some presixoed individual or cc^ 
Uective good? Or should ttie state, as a Jegatiroate representative 
of the pxjblic interest # assume through its agencies a posltiw camam- 
nications role? in tum^ Canada has answered yes to all of these ques-- 
tions^ and no one would pretend that satisfactory ansvs^s to 'janadiari 
needs have been found. Itie search for a balance between naticarial m-- 
terests and broad cultural needs goes on* 

In a niirter of areas, Canada has shewn an inclixiation to use trie 
power of the state to regulate the eccnciry or to provide social berie-- 
fits. Canadians generally possess wtiat Robeii: Presthus describes as 
a **p06itive appreciaticn of govemirent*s role*** Be points out that 
by 1912, all levels of government spent about 38 per cent of tlie gross 
naticxial product ^ a percentage **well above the United States and airoig 
the highest in western nations*' Even so, Canadian governrrents liave 
often dratwn back frdnti sane conteirplated acti'on rather than offend the 
interests of strategically placed or privileged groups* Canada is 
still a liberal rather than a social deraocratic country* Its media 
of cxititMiication will oositanue to operate in this context, though it 
may be significant tliat advocacy of stronger state acticn has core 
nost recently ftxsw a Senate camuttee cotposed entirely of members y^ino 
belong to centre parties, nontially identified with free enterprise and 
supported by private business* It can be expected that the media will 
ocntinue to be operated in tl^ maiii by pri\^te CMtierSf witli government 
ijater%^ning periodically in response tc^ particular pressmBs, especially 
those generated by natrcnal feeliriqs, whether expressed in Englisfi or 
BYencii* For those who wish to avoid a ^jontiiifental 'Oiiforp-dty, tiie 
struggle has just beguu 

Itie history of regulation foojses atteiitim m trie fjhoices HKr'ii-ved.s 
to* what uses cune tiie aedxa to be put? >#iat interests are they tc* 
serve? v^iat jieeds? llie ^:!aiiadiaii e^'peiderice ^leRcris-J^tO's at h'^B't 
scire limitations of reirt'xLatiai but .ilso ti'^e ii^creasm-i ^ieB'tii-^ds tltax 
muift TiiM be irads; of re^g dilators. 
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Culture and Entropy : 
ALay View of Broadcasting * 



It is the purpose of this paper first to reitex^te and to enphasia^e 
the significance of infomiation and ocnitunicatiai in society* Seoarid, 
it is its purpose to suggest tfiat broadcasting in Canada and espe* 
cially the relatdorisMp between progrartming and finance is wrong and 
requires reform* Ihis relationsliip, both public and private^ on tfie 
piremise th^t the structure, as it has dewloped, lias beccrne less tlian 
effective in ser^/ing the national strategy and policy laid dcwn by 
successi^'e Parliairents of Canada arxl that the objecti\ies of Farliantisnt 
have been and are being s>abverbed* 

In sum^ the ver*/ logic of the financing and structure of Caiiadian 
broadcasting to the Canadiaii heme is wrong and rendei-s difficulty ina- 
dequate and often iirpoesible the ri^it use of Canadian financial re-^ 
sources ard Canadian productlcn talent* Furthe.% it is feared that 
regulation a regulatory authority is unlikely siiff iciently to in- 
fluence programning en Canadian stations arid lead thm to fiilfil tlie 
purposes set out in the present or earlier Acts of the Parlianent of 
Canada* The expansion of cable systems and the danger to br^adcastiitg 
stations reinforce these douL^ts* 

The situaticri rias been long, grie\^»usly long lit ivatuimg. It hasi 
been allowed too ceirelessly to dewlop because of the conf lict of in^ 
terest between the broadcastirig purposes of 1 cirlianient , and tlie fkian-^ 
cial requirements of bro^casting* Itie present position has ^iirisen 
f raa the inhexent ccnf lict of interest between tl^ie private and putdlc 
sectors, and from the long process of weaKeningr limiting and eroduig 

particularly since the it^iti^oducti^jri of television and oaide — 
tlie once clearly fiefined and successful, as well as profitaide, o]:e- 
ratioti of a ^jdice^strorig single Canadian broadcasting sei^i^re axid svs- 
tesiu 

Itiere has beeri aid ccritinues to be t^:o inucia deviation f rait baEic 
principles, too muA cotpromise a*^ rlilution of defined legislati\*e 
purpose* There has been too '^iei^oios a sactifice of the lii*^^ para-= 
noimt strategy of Canc*dian broadcasting pcdicy — tlie strategy- of 
identit^% character aixl of tfiat iixformation vjhiA is the very fc>^jnda^ 
tion and integrating, orgariizirig conix^rient of ariv groJE:^, society or 
naticai* 

'Riis is not a depressing conclusim* It is a cool, if \^ery tenta-^ 
tive attenpt tn reoDgnize the facts of a sit^oaticru In tliis situa-- 
tion tliere are also great hqpes, ^Dppcr^tunit\^ and resources* Tiiere 
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are s^jpertj teciiaical efficiene/, inventl\^iess axid success iii the 
staticnsr netWDrks and cable syis terns, in the telephone .311 id otlier tele- 
ccinxiuriications services essential to broadcasting. This great sys-^ 
tarn, one of the largest in the v^orld, serves nearly 98v: of the Cana-- 
tdian people* There are also x^t financial re^Tenues* 

"ffoti^iirig is here for tears, nothing to moan", 1i>ihat the situation 
nOft corniands is an urgent and renewed sense of the prirte and essen-- 
tial purposes of broadcasting, a fresh and wise use of imagination 
and, above all will, will, will, the determinaticn to achieve these 
purposes. 

Lest preiTBture conclusions be drawn, these short qualif icaUons or 
explanations are offered. One: No ad^wacy of total public owner- 
ship is proposed. IWo: ihe private sector is necessary and the s tac- 
tions, netrorks and cable systems require an adequate return on their 
coital investtnent. Three: Entertainment is v^at most people in the 
hone want most of the time. Four: No principle of excluding non-- 
Canadian prograrmies is for an instant considered; the principle of 
free choice is fully asserted. It would be folly to cut ourselx'es 
off from the thought, business, art and entertainrrent, this "Instant 
World*% has to offer. Five: Broadcasting is an economic instnit^t. 
Advertisers have a role and oonsimers require information. Six; The 
hope is not controversy or ccMlict, but a consensus which giws diJB 
ccnsideration to many different Canadian interests. F^irther, this 
paper is mainly but not exclusively ocaicemed with the inmediate pre-- 
sent and the next few years. What technology we will choose, or if 
we do not deliberately choose, will te inposed, is not either ignored 
or here examined. 

II Cul tuie : gitrcpi/ : Society 

Culture is used as an e^qpressiai for sccdal organi^^ation or integra* 
tion, and entrcpy .as an expression for disorganization or disintegra-- 
tion, Ihey are related here through the concept of information or 
ocmrajni cation . Ihis paper, as is alread^^ evident, is theri only tlie 
riposte of a general reader*. He lias ccnsiilted no oracles in Delplu 
or gods on rtearby Parnassus, but only Pelicans, Pen*guins, Paias and 
other paperbacks. A discussion is mt atter!pted of tlie thoughts of 
f4atthew Arriold on culture, or tiiose of Sa^ii Caniot, Clafjsius, felviji* 
Shaiinon and Weaver cn entrof^s*/. 

The pretezitious wt»rds Culturti^ and Entrop/ aie here used to m^ierliiie 
and efiphasize the over-rrastering, wer-arciiing iTciiieritO'Usrt^ss and si»-^- 
ficance of the ccnTruriication of infomtttim in all fonns of iridi\ddual 
and social life. 

Especially is it significant in Uie life of a hi #ily vuli^rable so- 
ciety, such as Canada. Canada's old association with and re-' 
enforaeJTiant from Europe are more and iit^re forsaken or truncated or 
reduced. *Ihe dependence ipai predcrdnant continental ccamectioriS is 
increasing. Ihe basic east-west a>'jLS of nationtiocd, which the canoe, 
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canals^ ConfederaticHi and the CPR cxnfirnied, is under^ daallenge iy/ the 
powerful tec±inological aiid corporation influenoes, including even the 
CPR dminnan's synpathy for cxantinental eoonanic north--south associa-- 
tions.^ 

Each of us has his cwn respect for or suspicion of the TOrd culture, 
and each his cwi definition, Ihe late Marshall Henran Goering^ v*ien 
the word was mentioned, reached for his revolver. To Matthew Arnold, 
in his essay a csentury ago, Cultiire and Anarchy, culture was "getting 
to kiK3w, on cill natters v^ch most ccnoem us, the best v^d'i has been 
thou^t and said in the world, Secondly, culture, as "the very 
desire to see things as they are", was "a genuine scientific passion", 
Ihirdly, it expressed ''motives eminently such as are called social, •* 
the main and pre-eminent part",^ 

In terms more oonteiTporary, culture in a society may be deemed to be 
information or the product of information. Information is the prime 
integrating factor creating, nourishing, adjusting and sustaining a 
society, D "Properly speaking", wrote the late Norbert Wiener of the 
Massachussetts Institute of Itechnology in his Cybernetics, "the oo- 
mnrtunity extends only so £ar as there extends an effectual trarismission 
of information".^ "Ccmnunication" , wrote Dr, Colin Cherry of the Im~ 
perial College of Science and author of On Hunan Cfcninunication , "is 
the substaiKje of all social life, I would define society as a people 
in coimTunication,, ,a social qroup of any kind exists only in as mud! 
as its mennbers cxxnnunicate",^ St, Ihcmas Aquinas, 700 years ago, 
offered a ccnparable stat^ent.^ 

A society, a camtunity, a nation, like any other orgariism, is a fmc^ 
tion of a network; society is organized, integrated and made respon-- 
sive by infcrmaticn. In the human being, the oentral nervous systari 
including the brain is that most pcv^erful, most conplex and hi<^est 
of cill networks of life a network of 12,000 to 20,000 million neut- 
rons. Each of these cells is, so to speak, a two-^way electric and 
chendcal re-broadcasting station, creating by means of its axons, deii^ 
dribes and synapses, an incalculable total of channels or inter-* 
relationships,^ In a society, in an individual, organisni is message, 
organism is opposed to chaos, to <iis integration, tc» death as message 
is to noise* 

Ihe wisdom of the oonnamity or scciet^*, balanced against the wisdarii 
of the body is elementary, rudimentary, inexperienced and very, ver^^ 
rec^ent. What, it may be asked, are tlie processes within a society of 
separate irdividiials v^ch provide to the society something remotely 
similar to haiisostasis, the wisdon of the body?'^ In a society, what 
are the parallels to be observed? Ho^ does society learn or remember 
or think? VJhat is social oonscicaisness? What are the channels in 
a society for the reception of inf ormaticn? What is the brain and 
oentral nervous system of a society? What in a society performs the 
function of a brain, responds to environment and regulates the rela-* 
tionships with the environment? 
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Itie single question iii aiiy soclet^' is; How is tiie mfoilitatio^i ^dii'dui 
Uidividueiis recm\^ ^listxit^utei to thenii arid "be'c^-^&i tli.eiu, and ^wtet 
so-urce croi-iUrols and sup^dies tiiat ii-Afo>£!6atiC4'u' Hc^v' is sccietry coii- 
flitioned? Hew progranive'i? ihe .ariswat' is tfie iieaix^ o>f ^xtmaiiiicatiO'n 
.and whoe^rer providBS tiie irifomation. ivlio ai^e tiie "Ccai trol lei's" who 
have the powei' to cmtrol oursei^v^s <md o^jr ccifi^^taiity? 

Here '*words fly -i^:'", but '*tiiO'jglits mvjraiii beirj^'' . In smi^ tj-fe .ar-^ 
♦giaiiant attenpts to srjggest tliat whereas:, tiie hixiian Lo±/ , as Uiljerited 
throuA the genetic crjde generatl^jri after gerieration , has milieiiia o¥ 
e>:perience as a single, unified systeKi, sensitii^ arid responsive tx' 
tchein'ges in the internal and e>:texTial enioronieient r hmiafj societies 
ha^;e only very recjently deveic|>sd ruiiirientan:^' processes of social ad- 
justrerit ai'td social resporise, 

Ihe qijesticn evokes riiatr/ nouris tradition, ^idacation, governaj>oe, 
*:xi'-cpei'atiGri, the voice of tiie Stei-itC"r, laiguage, ^3nd maxe^ B*c^re^ ai-td 
for ccrrv^nien*:3e, the real but IcO'Se e:-.pressia'i, pijii'ilic opij-iion* Ml 
of tiieiti l"iave a oomion iitpii'ca.i^ii'Oo^ — iiifon^tat^icn O'r ti^ie caisrfaii-ijLcatJ.or.i 
of infomation, 

imich is suirsiarily suggested tC'i raise to the higliest level of si^:r 
raf leaner tlie. iveanirig atid ^AfeiqUt of tlie Vi*jrii mfooTation and its cppo-- 
site^ entrcpv, liiforriatrai is tJie oc>re elevserit of oi?g.anizatioii, iiite-- 
grationp sti'urture* To the e:;fcent tl^iat a s<-ciet\^ lad-.s irifomvatron 
c*r cijntrol of inferB'aticai, the oohereiice O'f tiiat society is restricted 
■and withc^ut irifonraticn*^ tiiere is r*o soo'iet.;'. Itiei^e xs^eritropy* 

III InfcCTi!itiQri^_ AutCTiOirgg^ tecisia-:^ 

**It is possible**, Mftote llc^rbert Wi»a-ier, ''to gi^-je o sort of Heasm'e rto 
tiie e:<tent of the octttiiunity) by oonparmg tiie nuffcer ol- t-decisions ^m-- 
tering a group fron tlie outside witii tlxe naiiier of decisioriisi Bade m 
tiie gTO\jp'\^ ^Itds leads tc^ tiie ^^^iestion of liifotmatxon »and mtliOds of 
ctim^uni cation in r^anada and to tlie qjjestion of the baLaii»je betweeri "tlie 
nai"ber of decisions" enteriiY:j f:;ana'aa frmt ij-ie outsi^ii^ md tlie naiber 
of decisions iriade iii fCai'iada .arid, t|-ierefore^ tiie auhi^nmy of die ^Zaxia- 
'dlaii group or scciety* 

This iHay lia:ve tlie souiid of <a liatio-aalist ujte but if it i5'|".dies ■tlie 
narrow. Introverted^ destructiw a priori doctriiie of isolation, e:%- 
cl^jisiveriess^ h'-DS-tility .and •:xiiflict, it is totli regretted and rejec- 
ted/- Ihere is a wider ^jamtuiiity tlan a naUon, and tide hur^^an prcble»iui 
is the resolution of di f f eren«ce£-. of Lite rest without a natior's loss 
of the pCMer of independent decision or ttie weakeriing or tile disscil u^ 
tJLOn of tiie wider ccttinunity% Today tectmoi^agy, pressiii^ tcv?arcis wider 
urdons and wider community, toses that issue I But tiie qjjestion is 
raised: w^-iat is tlie infoiTBtion upon w^iidi tlie Cariavliarj scciety ta>:es 
its decisions; vto coiitrols its seiecticai aiid its distribatim? aiid 
for Mtese puiposes? 

T!-4e larger bull: of the printed-'-' .aiid broadcast mfontiatioo >iistri-^ 
bated to Canadians is of liO-i^Casia'dian oriqisi, Caily ne'.<spa|jers .are 
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aJirost entirely Canadian but a lai'ge percentage of the contents is 
syndicated, imported material. Motion pictures, filn^s, filni strips, 
tapes # reccards, are overvrt-ieiJimigly liiports^ Books and educational 
texts cane overwhelmir>gly frcm other countries. For the wtole of 
Canada, in a recent year , cotparing Canadian crdy with American sjuroes 
41,4% of the educatiaial texts were written and published in v^iada; 
soKie 58*6% were of Ainerican origin, mDst of them, heaver, with soma 
Canadian re^/isions^^l in the field of comic books,"^ 25 mllion weie 
iiTported in 1969* Uie difficulties of Canadian li-ook publishers are 
y^ell known. 

Ihe position in broadcastin9 is fartdliar and is not artplified*^"^ 
The CBC stations almost alone provide a majorit^^ of Canadian program^kss 
Ibe CRTC's content regulations are exerting in the private sector a 
helpful influence, especially in radio, but American progranming le-* 
ceived on radio and television sets in Canada, whelter transmittv.^ 
over .American or over Canadian static«^iS# predcminates, especia.^ Ly in 
the peak audience hours. 

Orje exam^de, nc^t unt^piccd of bc*rder cities, taking four ;^uffalo and 
four Tbronto stations in tiie week of 12 Februar/, 1972, gi*/es U.S. 
progranomes available 78%, Canadj.an 22:^i motion pictures jn television, 
U.S. 138 feature films, Canada, none.^^ Certainly, tlie exclusion of 
ncn-Canaiian progractities is not desirable or, perhaps, practicable* 
Cn the other hand, Canadian ocnpetiticn is bc'th (^5.i;-able and prac-- 
ticabie in progranraiiig and, cai the evidence, Canaii.in programrties c^i 
.and do hold and re-cap^mre C^iadiart audiences. ^5r. Pierre Juneau's 

words, we stould ha\^ '*ti:Le right tc* see ev^r^Hd^dj-g.* .includiiig our- 
sel\^**.13) 

iii tiie field of print, fito and brcadcastJLr:g, (Jo not ste our- 
selves* Fort%? years agc>, Parliaient decicie^ii sliajJd at least liave 
tiiat ('jpportiiraty in brtadcasting, and no P jtrlianierit has reversed tiiat 
piorpose. Yet is has not been fuif illed Fore \±mi r>:irtially e^/en L^* 
tlie force of regulaticri, and tiaie after tiiie tlie ceg^xIatioriS beeri 
watered dc^n* 

1^*^ ^W99^^J .^9Pk-^^^. ^^^^'^I^P^- 

IXi the house of ConnDns in 1932, ^aiese vA^^rds set ajt tixe chjeccx^^z 
of tlse first natioiial broadcasti/ig poUc/: 'N::3iiadiaiis toi^ a ricfit 
be* a system of broadcasting tvo.o iZaxt^^m sc^>aroes equal in all res* 
pects to that of any other ooikicr^ . Fiist of all, tliis country miist 
be assured of cont^lete Canadlar^^ jrmtrol of br^^adcasting fr>am Canadian 
soxirces, free frcm foreigri iuterferenoe or inf Itienoe. Secondly, » 
sch^e other than that of public ownership can ensure to the peq^de..* 
without regard to class ot place, eq»jal enjoyment of the benefits and 
pleasures of radio broad ::a^;tirKj". Tlie wrds are those of the tlien 
Prime Minister of Can^^ « Lecdei^ of the Gonser^/ati\^e Pai^b/, i±e 
Rt. Hon. R.B. Bennett.-^ 

These priiKriples vv^re the too^loncf (delayed Pariiawentary^ e--jjressio4'i 
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of a national broadcasting pcdiQ% tl^ie first since brcjadcastiiig re- 
gularly began twelve years earlier in 1920. 'fiiey were endorsed at 
t>ie same tmie by tlie Leader of the Composition, Mr. MacKenzie Kjjig, and 
other party leaders, FYench - and English-speaking* A niassi\^ if nc't 
UTianimDUS public ot^inicn f rent ev^ry section of Cariada led the House 
of Ctjimons in May 1932 tc» adqi't with one or no exposing vote the Bill 
^Hishrining those principles* 

Itie reference of Prime Minister BeiUiett tc^ "publi-" ^^iM^iersMp**^^ re- 
f^fuires, hcwever, the qualification which his speecl-i quoted, tlie Ccximons 
OciTitiittee specified, and his own broadcasting statute of 1932 irtplied, 
that the public cwnership proposed was not total in scope nor did it 
require the elimination of private ownership or private participation. 
Later Acts similaz*ly required Canadian cwiership, Canadian control and 
Canadian purposes, and gave undoubted priinacy to the national servi^re 
and to the public sector. The Liberal Govemnent of Mr. MacKenzie 
King clearly and firmly set out those principles in the Act of 1936 
creating the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and they are incorpo-^ 
rated in Mr. Pearson's Act of 1968. 

Ihese statutes drew a most cr»jcial distinction between an autonomous 
public corporation responsible to Parliament and state ownership or 
direct state operation. Both the Acts of 1932 and 1936, but not later 
legislation, also significantly incorporated the principle of finan- 
cing public broadcasting by the audience through license fees paid 
for receiving sets, instead of by Parliamentary appropriations froni 
taxation or by large dependence on advertising. Ihese are iitportant 
distinctions - — one, the distinction between state and public; and 
two, between finance fran tax revenues and finance from the public by 
license fees or subscriptims.^*^ There were other iirportant princi-- 
pies implied or explicit: they will be touched upon later. All of 
them have been weakened, resisted or eroded. 

Before tiie Act of 1932, private capital and carpet it ion after 12 
years* trial had not created a national service. In 1932 ther^ were 
indeed only 66 statia-is in tlie v^ole of Canada: their entire power 
as a group was only scne 60,000 watts. Fifty-six of these stations 
iiS#^ only 500 watts or less, 32 only 100 watts or less.^^ Canadian 
oc^verage after 12 years of private broadcasting was, in consequence, 
eritirely and deplorably inadequate, except in four or five larger ci- 
ties. The fiist objective Of the legi£5lation of 1932 and 1936 was, 
tiierefore, tlie creation of a netvKDidc of public stations of high pc^mx, 
s?4:^portei fay smaller public stations; the second objective was the 
luulti pi ideation of analler pri^/ate stations for local connunity service* 

To f inanoe tlie public systesn Canada chose the license fee — — of 
$2*00 per bate — * combined with sorre advertising. From 1932-3 tc» 
i9Sl-2 tliis twD--fold revenue financed the fonnaticn and prograonming 
of a national system under the Canadian Radio Broadcastiaig Ccnmission 
or «2BC, and revenue over the 20 years exceeded expenditure.-^^ The 
first go^;emment grant from taxation was irade in 1952. This must be 
eiqiiasized. For 20 years there was no id^' and no resort to ta^^-- 
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tion* In this period^ public broadcasting supplied sane 16 hours a 
day of national network progranres over public and private systems, 
ccnpared with one hour in 1932, Private stations muJ^tiplied, their 
transmissicn power grew, and in the lai*ger markets, they prospered* 

The existing five radio and television networks in French or English, 
ernbracii^g in all 21 regular naticxicil, regicnal or provincial netwDrks 
of public and private stations have been organized by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and they serve 98,6% of the population by 
radio and 96,8% by television The CBC also operates the interna- 
ticxial, armed forces, and emergency as well as the northern services, 
and will use three of the twelve Canadian satellite channels. 21 

These are the planned creations of public policy and mainly public 
revenues, and not the result of advertising: advertising over the 
last 40 years could not have evoked them, A national radio network 
in private ownership was not even attetpted and would not be profi- 
table, Ihe CTV network, an essential alternative television service 
owned the larger private stations in Canada, provides service only 
in English and is predominantly a "big city network", vrtiere greater 
advertising revenues are to be obtained. Yet dV is finding it diffi- 
cult to finance coverage for moie smaller places or to meet the 60% 
Canaiian progranitdng required of the CBC and independent stations by 
the CPTC,^2 

V Conflict: Finance: Dilution 

lb contrast \vtot Parliament over 40 years has willed and vihat we have 
today would require a very broad canvass, and it is neither available 
nor desirable. Only a few quick statements, therefore, are subnitted. 
One, the distinction between the public character and the state cha- 
racter of the CBC has been diminished, Ihe state character has in- 
creased, is increasing and should be diminished, Responsibility of 
broadcasting to Parlianent is, of course, paranouoit, but da^to-day 
autonomy of the public corporation is desirable, Ihe trend towards 
greater and greater intervention by the Government of the d^ is 
neither an advantage to the party in po^* nor to the operations of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Oorpc atian. In the same period of years, 
Gca^emn^t policy has also nade the CBC dependent to some extent cm 
adveridsing and has involved at least its peak audience hours in the 
adverUjsing market, Ihe CBC has been thrust between two stools, 

IVjo, the CBC is no longer self-finanoed; it is dependent vipon annual 
Parliamentary appropriations of tax revenue, a ^^ast deviation from 
the original, wise policy and a close ^proach to potential state ope-- 
ration. Three, the publicly-owned and operated network of stations 
across Canada has not been ocnpleted and it was years before there 
were, among other possible exanvles, CBC tele^/ision stations in Quebec 
City, Regina, Saskatoon, Edmcntai or Moncton, Parliament willed the 
ends but was long and slow in willing the means. In consequence, the 
distribution of CBC progranros in most places depends on local private 
stations which use only around 50 oi; 60 percent of them. In those 
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places, up to orie half of tl'iB CBC. prograiaies pass tiirouqh -ti-e asx: 
unseen and unheard. l!he OBC netsvoiks are thus depen<i;nt o^-er tiie 
witJe areas of space aid p<:pulatiari an prii/ate stations for distriLu-- 
tloTi. Itiis riay iiax'e sound reasorts but erisures built-iri ccrif lict bet- 
ween ad^'ertising arid ncri*ad\^rtisinq ^ZBC' prograrmes cn statioj^is nee«iin* 
re^^nife^* 

Four, nor are Canadian pr^ograi^^i^ortg arid Canadian pLirposes predardnaiit 
ui tile Canadian systafti as a v^ole. lliere are, using Cl^flT: figures in 
1971^ 1497 Canadian radio / tele*/isiorir cable or rebroadcasting units. 
Of these, iTost are rebroadcastmg units and repeater stations not 
producing progi^inmes. Ttie CBC operates about three in ten ,24 
iTori numerous private stations, botl-i in televisicii and radio, ifr|x>rted 
prograrmies lasually predcKdnate. " in addition, there is direct or catde 
reception of American prograimies. Tlie system was to ensure for the 
Canadian people '*ccnplete Canadian control of broadcasting frari Cana- 
dian sourc3es*\ It was not to provide, as Prinve Minister Bennett de- 
clared, private e^qploitation" , but to be reserved "for the use of 
tlie people" • Ttiere was also inplicit in the earlier statutes the 
"pooling" of at least najor revenues to ensure a central fund wtiich 
'jould finance Canadian oorpetition with irrported prograpnmes ratiier 
tlian dispersing revenues over too ireny spendirxg units • 

There was also the essential principle that no single religioijs, par- 
tisan, class, secticnal, cdtmercial or other interest would predaiu- 
nate; that reason contributed to the rejectioi of a proposed private 
system, subsidized by the Government but operated by the Canadian Pa-^ 
cific Railway* 

What we have toda^^ is a leurge measure of coioentrated pri\^te ♦con- 
trol over more and more of this great natiorial instrurmnt of stations 

and cable systems a ctae-way mode for distributing infomation asid 

influencing public opinion by business and oomnercial interests • They 
are part of the Ccoiadian cormunity but a conflict of interest is ine- 
vitable between using reveniJes for Canadian programming and xising tlierrt 
to increase profits and push vap quotations on the stock narket, Ihis 
inherent conflict dilutes the Canadian purposes of broadcasting and 
as iitported programnss are cheapest, it contributes to tiie .absorption 
of the Canadian audienoe into tl-ie iterican enter taiitieiit and ad^^er-- 
tising market. 

Other ccntrasts*^^ bet^^feen the established purposes of Canadian broad* 
casting and the existing practices or structure are not fir awn tere* 
To those purposes, a new and urgent challenge has i^een det^elopirig^*^ 
with little Parliamentary awareness, for 10 to 20 years with the iii- 
troduction of cable tele^/ision and, indeed, cable r^dio distirtt^utifan. 
Cable, in the words of the CKIC,^'^ presents "a real md inDfediate 
danger*. .to the Canadian broadcasting system. . .Unlimited penetration 
by United States stations on a wnolesale south to north basis raises 
the question of the sur^/ival of the Canadian systera". The chairman, 
Mr. Juneau, himself has stated, "unless ccntrolled^ cahde will proba-- 
biy destroy' the capacity to prod^jce programs in Canada and will pro-- 



bably destroy the stations t±ieinselves"-28 

The announcenient by the CE^ cn 16 July 1971^ however^ will increase 
not decrease the very possibility which the CKTC fears. It will en- 
large the threat to Canadian stations, CBC or private. The CRIC, per- 
haps by inevitable cotpulsion as well as cn the principle of equitable 
service all crver Canada, will now allow cable systems to use micro- 
wave to ijTport ip to three An:ierican televisicn channels. This policy 
would allow cable systems anyv^iere in Canada to beccme rebroadcasting 
stations or unofficial affiliates of up to three American networks, 
lhat is, the CKTC is ensuring the opportunity for the "unlimited pene- 
tration by United States stations on a wholesale south to north basis" , 

Itiis is a startling reversal of some 40 years of Canadian policy and 

a rejection of the principles of Pcurliament and the CRIC onoe 

persistently required. It is in fact a surrender of the national pur- 
poses of Canadian broadcasting policy long required of botii the private 
and publicly^-cwned sectors. Yet there has been no action by Parliament, 
no public hearing i^jecifically cn the new policy of the CRTC, and 
little or no newspaper or public disciissicn whatever, Ihis is not an 
attack on the CRIC. Ttie CKTC was set after the problem was allowed 
to arise. What is to blaanie is governance and its unresponsiveness to 
a significant, useful innovation. 

Ihe^ statements are made here cn the sole basis of \^t the CKIC in 
Febn^jry 1971 or earlier has said about "the real and imrtediate danger" 
to the Canadian cn-the-air stations. If the statements made are 
wrong, then \jp to 16 July 1971, the CRIC was wrong. Let it be hoped 
that both this paper and the CRIC are wrong. But let the Canadian 
people decide; let there be real piialic discussion. And in the dis- 
cussion, let the alternatives be discussed. Is exclxasion an alter- 
native? The ansvger is no. Is the dissolution or restrednt of cable 
an altemati\«? Itie answer is no. 

An alternative method exists. It is the importation of American pro- 
graimes by a number of regional "gateways" or antennae set up by the 
CRTC or other public agency in a few places across Canada to receive 
and distribute American and ultimately more distant programtnes to 
Canadian cable systems regicn by region, instead of cn a south to 
north basis by scne 350 individual cable businesses, rightly and ne- 
cessarily motivated by business purposes. To repeat, cn 26 July 1971, 
Mr, Juneau said: "Unless controlled, cable will probably destroy 
Canadian ce^city to produce programs and probably the stations them- 
selves". These suggested "gateways" would create that control. These 
gateways would also permit the removal of American oonnerciads without 
interfering with American programnei^. On-the-edr stations have not 
been permitted to directly import at their own will American programnes, 
as either eif filiates or as rebroadcasting stations of American net3WD3cks. 

A sunning uap and conclusion of this lay estinate of broadcasting have 
arrived but regrettably with littjle in the way of reocniTendations. Nor 
will any trite carparison be drawn betwe^ culture and entropy. In 
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terms of Canadian purposes, strategy and Canadian reoeption of Cana- 
dian entert2dninent, education and information in the here, the trend 
seems to be irresistably toviards running down, disorganization, ran- 
damess,. that is tcwards entropy. The CBC, the national broadcasting 
servioe v*iich provides the largest and much the most varied Cancidian 
progranning in Frenc±i and English, and the widest national coverage, 
is being ground between increasing dependence on government inter- 
'vrention and qpon advertising. In the private sector also this has 
a measure of relevance, but the main inpedunent to the private ope- 
ration of Canadian broadcasting is its inevitable reliance ipon the 
expectations of shareholders and of axJvertisers and the ocnprxxnise 
which tliis svibservience inposes upon the use of broadcasting for the 
information, delist and satisfcicticn of the aixiience. 

But the private advertising system that North America has developed 
is not the only structure through which investors may receive a re- 
turn and advertisers sell tteir goods. In Britain's private sector, 
the first enphasis is placed on programning and upon the true purposes 
of broadcasting, even though private prograame contractors often make 
fortunes from advertising rev^ues. In Italy, during a day's broad- 
casting, there is only one 15 minute advertising time segnent during 
prime time and several others during the day: these produce one 
third of the inoone of RAI, the public sector. 29 

Ihe central conclusion is, then, that the financial basis of both 
sectors in Canada is ill-founded, should be reconsidered, and must 
be inproved. Hie expansion of cable systems will iirpose this need. 
In the public sector, too great a dependence on taxation and adver- 
tising, and in the private sector on advertising alone, introdix:es 
or ijiposes restrictions tpcn the purposes of broadcasting, diverts 
it from proper concentration xjpon programning, and places too large 
a motivation in programning on serving the needs for revenue and the 
oorpulsicns of the investment and advertising markets. 

Particularly does this s\ix>rdination to advertising purposes force 
Canadian programning into reliance xjpon itr^rted productions and to 
their selection primarily in the interests of advertisers or investors. 
While this paper wholly concurs that American and other programnes 
should be inported, Canadian programnes should have greater access, 
promotiqn and financing. The motives and forces dcminating Canadian 
broadcasting, peurtly in the pi±)lic sector and largely in the private 
sector, are not sufficiently the ri^t motives and *:oroes. It is not 
the public or the private sector as such which is to blame. It is 
the basis which government or business, wiuch political or ccmnercial 
pressures have imposed on them. 

Ihe basis is wrong. The basis shapes and ^elects the purposes and 
the purposes are wrong. These purposes have a certain justificaticffi 
and may have a proper role, but there are more essential purposes 
than those of the raELcket place. These are the purposes of Canada, 
of Canada's hicfiest strategy as a Canadian society. There is the 
need, first, to develop greater and h£?:pier human beings and, second, 
to make greater and happier Canadians as huran beings. 
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Issues in Canadian Cultural Policy 



let's faoB it. CChexe are cultural issues, and they are acute — parti- 
cularly in a cxjuntry which is attempting to became gmiinely bilingual. 
Marshedl MciUihan has irplied cn varicvs occasions that energing cul- 
tures mey be able to leap frcm an oral tradition into electronic ocnmu- 
nicationSf without going through a long penance in the linwr print 
mode. He has sviggested, for exanple, that francophone Quft^ec has been 
able to leap into film and television more quickly and sixxsessfully 
than 1^ inaudits anglais ; the francophone leap has been froRi a rela- 
tively static society into film and TV-land. This is heac^ talk, and 
not without value, but it does little to ejqplain the real dewlopinent 
of Canadian culture — a develoiment which may well be instructive to 
other societies, even though a Canadian, viewing his own cultural house- 
hold, may today find the mfinaqe in some disarrsy.^ 

Ihe main issiies in Canada's culturaQ. policy — federed and provin- 
cial — ocne into sharp focus with Expo '67, the international exhi- 
bition v^iich alerted everybod]^ to the vital energy of audio-visual 
media, multi-media, and mosaic experience as modes of "reading". 
Ihese relatively new modes will not siperoede print, but they eiq^and 
our whole consciousness of the nature of ooninunications. Yet despite 
a growing bod^ of literature in the field, OttasMa ImreaiKxats were 
asking in 1967: "Wiat do you mean by Ccnnunications? — A letter, tele- 
gram, phone call, newscast?" As for "culture", they were reasonably 
satisfied that it had been taken care of. Ihere were such institutions 
as: a National Gallexy and National Mueeims; a National Film Board; 
the piiDlicly-owned Canadian Broadcasting Corporation; the Canada 
Council, charged with sifsporting artists, the perfonrdng arts, and 
post-graduate stuc^ and research in the hunanities and social sciences; 
a Board of Broadcast Governors to regulate all forms of broadcasting; 
a National Library. And there %iiere many other official or quasi- 
official cultural arganizations — provincial arts councils; the 
Dominion Drama Bestival; Jevnesses musicfdes; the Banff School of 
Fine Arts; and (though not ready for £xpo *67) a grandiose National 
Arts Centre in Ottawa — $48,000,000 worth of opera house, theatre, 
"studios", restaurants, bars and terraces, with street-level ^>ace for 
bookstores, etc* 

In all this, Canada had followed a course somewhere between the Bri- 
tish and American patterns. There %«as a state-owned broadcasting sys- 
tem aimed at uniting the country's vast terrain,, jist as the railways • 
had done in the nineteenth century; but private hroadcasting was also 
encouraged. The major culturatl institixtions were largely autonomous, 
financed principally by public funds, but buffered against political 
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interferencse by governing Boards of responsible citizens. A Minister 
(frequently the Secretary of State) reported to Parliament for these 
institutions; but the planning and progranming of cultural affeuxs was 
not in the hands of politicians, as in most socialist countries. Hie 
Canadian system seemed ideal: it escaped the apparently chaotic laissez- 
faire of Anerioan ocmnercial enterprise and the caprices of "founda^^^ 
ticns"; and it v«s perh£5)s more open and mobile than the class- 
oriented cultural soene of the united Kingdon. 

So what %#as wrong? TVro gigantic things: first, the inforroaticn 
explosion of television, electronic recording, photo-oopying, sate- 
llite trananission, holography, and all the modes of information pro- 
cessing, storage and tramsndssion that had arrived or were about to 
arrive. For the mcroent, technology appeared to have outstripped con- 
tent; new government policy^ was drastically needed to regulate both 
oormwnications technology end (in the faoe of a new nationalism) to 
shew some oonoem about indigenous content. 

Second, thanks to both the social sciences and the media, a new 
oonoept of "culture" had risen to prominmoe — almost preeminence. 
'Culture had beocroe "the observred style of a society": it oould be 
high or lew, popular (mass) or elitist; it could be regional, national 
or intBmation2d. Objects of "both "high" and folk culture began, in 
one sense, to look like fossils, and the institutions v^ch preserved 
them, like mausoleunB. Culture had to be sdive, or come aliveln the 
NCW; and for the young in the sixties it demanded a gut response, an 
emotional invol'\«nent, as much cis analysis, reflection and docinen- 
tation. 

As these developments became shau^ply visible, the presidirig issues 
in Canada's cultural growth were articulated, but progress in meeting 
them was slow. When a new Liberal govemmKit (under Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau) came to power in 1968, there was ei;phoric talk of "the demo- 
cratization of culture" , a slogan for which there were dozens of inter- 
pretations. Did it mean bringing high art to the masses via touring 
eadiibitions, performing troupes, television and radio? Did it mean 
mini-Expos such as Itoronto's elaborate Ontario Plaoe? Did it mean new 
sn^xart for popular and folk culture? Ihe preeminent policy issues 
finally appeared to be these: 

1) Ihe need to £?3ply the Constitution to make Canada a genui- 
nely bilingual nation (a problem that ^exists in more than 
twenty nations, ranging from China and India to Switzerland 
and Belgium) . 

2) T[he necessity of regulating the media to better serve the na- 
tional interest in terms of content, geographical coverage, 
and information storage, retrieval and dissemination. 

3) Ihe need to channel ocnstructiwly a rising wave of "new na- 
ticnalifim". 

, 4) The need to revanp the educational system, particularly at 
the post-seoondary level. 2 
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And roore vital than. any of these cxxnplex, interrelated issues^ one 
daninant problem: Would Canada veer towards an official culture alcxxg 
the lines attempted in Freunoe unxSer de Gaulle and Andr€ Malraux as 
Rmistre des affaires culturelles? Would it prefer to grow lite 
Itapsy? Would it develop the pattern of send-autonorcus institutions 
chaKpicned in the Massey Ccranissicn's Report cn Arts and Letters? Or 
VKXild nm strategies be devised? 

In 1965, in response to the Massey Ccranissicn's report, the Canada 
Council was founded, dedicated to "exoellence" in the arts, humanities 
and s oc ial scienoes. Prior to 1968, while the so-called "quiet revo- 
lution" was secularizing Qu&ec education, and developing^ a ^thecry of 
"two nations" in Canada ~ one ai>glq?hcane and ere franoq^wne or Qu6- 
bdoois - the Pearson government (Liberal) niad already laiwched a Royal 
Oawnission on Bilingualism and Biculturaliam, jokingly known as the 
"Bye and Bye" Conroissicn. The Canadian Broadcasting Oorporaticn (to 
be knowi as Radio-ltelevision Canada on- April 1, 1974, with a big "C" 
logo) had lost its major influence in the licensing of new stations, 
pi*>lic and private, and the Board of Broadcast Governors (BBG) has 
^ beccre the Canadian Radio-Ttelevision Ccninission (CRTC) , with brxDad 
' pcMers to regulate all the technology and licensing of radio, TV 
and satellite broadcasting. New seaport for the private film industry 
was planned; and though education was the exclusive dorain of the pro- 
vinoBs, the federal govemnent got deeply into building diversities 
and financing thero on a per^tudent basis. Ottawa also planned an 
educational TV network ~ a national "hardware" facility which would 
presutably get its content or "software" at the discretion of the 
provinces. (Ihis kind of lock-step network, incidentally, had prown 
uni«orkable in the U.S.A. eOmost ten years earlier.) Plans were £dso 
inderwy in the sixties for adtdnistrative centralization of the mu- 
seuxB. 

Bvct admost all of these plans were unsatisfactory to the Trudeau 
gcMemment. Iten days after the election of Jire, 1968, the Secre- 
tary of State twho reported to Parliament for most of the cultural 
and information agencies) made it knowi that the Prime Minister had 
very little fadth in senior civil servants — the "mandarins" at the 
deputy minister level. The new government would govern , and it would 
move fast. In the period fron 1968 to 1972 the thrust towards "demo- 
cratization of culture" produced the followir^ phoxxnena: 

- A vast grwth in the personal staff of the Prime Minister and 
other ministers (John F. Kennedy style in the view of a variety of 
observers) . 

- The creation of a Department of Oanfnunications with scmewhat hazy 
re^xxisibilities. Initially, the Department created a series of 
task foroBS — a term mcane favoured than Itoyal Ocnmission ~ to inves- 
tigate all the technological and cultural inplicaticns of media. 

- Increased pmers for the Canadian Radio-Ttelevision Ooimdssion 
(CRIC) , which by 1972 included quotas on "Canadian" content in both 
radio and televisicn, and even broadcast music. ^ 

- Inplementation of legislation creating a Canadian Film Develop- 
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meant Corporation (croo-1968) with an initial fund of ten millicn c3o- 
llars to invest in or lend to private film projects which were de- 
monstrably Canadian. 

-Ihe czeation of an agency called "Infonnaticn Canada" \»*dch would 
inf cm ^Canadians about all aspects of the federal government, and ans- 
wer dtiasens' questions. Predictably, the opposition parties saw 
this as a moMe towards the..politization of infbmation about government, 
and the agsncy became known in the press as "Misinforination Canada." 

- New support for the National Library and archives, including the 
preservation of film, ta|3es, photographs, etc. 

- A seriate ocnmissicn (chairBd by Senator Keith Davey) to stu^ 
the press. 

- Aid, by way of sitosidy through the Canada Council, to the publi- 
shing industry. (Itie Ontario govemnent gave direct provincial aid 
to saNe a leading publisher frm insolvency, and has since made un- 
restricted grants to publishers through the Arts Council of Ontario — 
an inportant innovation) . 

- The prtxniae of a global policy to regulate all aspects of film 
and other audio-visual media — a promise which by 1974, despite nu- 
merous reports from both the ptjblic and private sectors, succeeded 
only in producing an informal "green p«per" for further discussion. 
In this crucial area of ocnmunications, the government has been very 
slow to understand and fbmilate policy. 

These were all hopeful signs of the goyemment's awareness of cultured 
md informaticn problemB, but no cne in Ottawa seemed to ha^e either 
the authority or esiperienoe to think them throu^. Senator Daley's 
report on the press \ms the most concise and illiminating docutent 
pcoduoed. Nunerous reports vdere not released, even in stimary, and 
the public had to rely largely on press releases, trial-bal^ocn policy 
staberoents, and the investigative work of journalists in such news- 
papers as Tt>ronto's Glebe and Mail and Star , and Montreal's Le Devoir . 
The gwenroent was, iii effect, speoiding more time in putting out po- 
litical fixes than in building a coherent Canadian cultural base. The 
interrelaticns of cultural issws was perheqps the greatest lacuna in 
the government's planning; and the most naive result was the separation 
of the technological aspects of media from content . Some hi^ly-placed 
politicians were persuaded, for a %^le at least, that "the median is 
the message". Thus, the Department of Omnunications, nw r epor ting 
to Parliament for the Canadian Radio-Otelevision Connission (CFTC) has 
been principally oonoemed with lioensing and h2undware. But the qua- 
lity of cultural «pression is left to sxxh programing institixtions 
as the CBC, the Film Board, and the nuseiiTB. The Film Develofinen't 
Corporation oamot decide whether it is a bank, or an agency which 
should pcnoroote "quality" in Canadian films. The bridge between the 
mediurrand the message has not been built ~ not even designed. 

Still %«or8e, in a period of monetary inflation and hi^ uneitplcyment 
— an international prcblem in the seventies ~ the gowemment has 
introduood two new cultural progranraes in the name of "danocratization" 
of culture: Opportunities for Youth (OF£) under the Secretary of 
State; and a Local Initiatives Programne (LIP) under the Department 
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of Mar^power*. *lhBse prograBines in 1972 cost close to two hundred 
million dollars , more than doitole the ootbined budgets of the Museums, 
the Film Beard, the Canada Oouncil and the National Arts Centre. 
1f)eiB haw been the us^al instanoes of cheating and misnianaganent of 
funds in these progrannes. itie Auditor General's Report for 1972 in- 
dicated forty-'four cases %ihich violated the law, either throug^ti "oon~ 
sideredjle makness in the execution of projects" or the axxthorizaticn 
of projects whidh did not ccnforin to "fixed criteria and cbjectiws". 
Twenty of these involved fraud that merited prosecuticn. Ationg 424 
projects, 169 \4ere so poorly docuiented that the Auditor General oould 
not verii?i^ their accounts.^ Ihis kind of cheating or trichage is the 
chaff of any political mill — belowed by journalists. But the deeper 
inplicaticns of such programtes eune staggering. 

What the Opportunities for Youth (CfY) and the Local Initiatives 
Progranme (LIP) reveal is that a great deal of cultural progranming 
is falling directly into the hands of the party in pmer, and that 
esqpensive cultural decisions are being nade in the privacy of a mini- 
ster 's office. Vtot experts are involved in making CFY and LIP asdrards? 
They are not visible. Indeed they may be no more than functionaries 
under the direct control of a minister. In short, a degree of poli- 
ticizaticn of culture has arrived — in Anerioan terms, patronage, 
or the "spoils systeni", though these are not merely post office jobs 
or other minor functicns. Ihe most glaring exanple of cultural po~ 
liticiMticn is that ^r* 197? the LIP progranme spent more money on 
drama than the Canada Council, Needless to say, morale in the semi- 
autonomous cultural institixticns and the vniversities has declined 
severely. No one can be unhappy vAien the Secretary of State buys a 
theatre for Le IhSatre du noos^eau monde, makes a generous grant to 
Jeunesses musicales, or the Shw Festival in Ontario. But sixii 
arrangeroents aroell of political largess, and inply a denial of the 
pattern of cultural support w^ch is relatively independent of politics. 

Perhaps the best way of atterpting to untangle very recent cultural 
issues is to face the post-Ekpo wave of naticnalism — the demand of 
many citizens to control the'physical and himan resources of thedlr 
country. The first inpulse was tcfifaxds eocncmic natio n al i fwn (which 
is not ny subject here) . But the next wave — the gut response " was 
cultural, and it has become a major concern for both the federad and 
provincial governments. 

Far exanple, in the late 1920*s, film was regarded merely as enter- 
tainment — a grand substitute for the circus, with an a\;dienoe of 
millions. The provinoes levied a jealously-guarded entertairment tax 
en each theatre adnission; but the distribution and esdiibition policies 

entirely controlled by American, British and FreiKih oarporations, 
in that order of ijrpoartanoe. The National Film Board, fbumded in 1939 
by John Grierson as a wartime information agency, arranged a free- 
distribution network for schools, churx±i halls, unions and oocperatives ; 
but NFB film appeared all too rarely in oonmercial houses, since pro- 
ijXtsuu e s for the mass public were packaged outside Canada. ^Ihis was 
Canada's jEirst and greatest media sell out. 
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What the new nationalists danand is cultural autonary over what will 
be seen, heard or published in Canada. Despite Prime Minister Trudeau's 
initial claiitB for an intematicruil culture, Canadians want to know 
xooTB about thereelves, and they want increased access ^o the means of 
cancnuiication. Hiis, in a nation just over 100 years c^ld, is a kind 
of piiaerty. Canadians are saying that they don't want^to follow the 
patterns of John Bull, Uncle Sam, Ccmrade Marx or Chaiiiinan Mao; they 
want, in Einerson's phrase, to establish an "original relation to the 
universe". j 

But the new nationalism is in many ways merely diauvi^stic, and 
the prime exanple eurises in education — identified by ^udoninster 
Puller in I Sean to be a Verb , as the key problem in welter civili- 
zation. In Canadian primary" and secondary education, about 80% of 
the textbooks cone from non-Cansdian sources. In 1970, over 90% of 
the audio-visual materials used in scdxx)ls were produced* abroad. At 
present, ocnpanies such as Encyclopedia Britannica Films, McGraw-Hill, 
and others in Britain and France have virtually eclipsed Canadian edu- 
cational publishers and film makers. Yet Canadian governments have 
done almost nothing to ocnfront the need for using materials by and 
for Canadians. ( Time and Reader's Digest have enjoyed privileges 
which gaw them a considerable advantage over Canadian publications; 
in 1975 the federal gcMemment is promising to cancel its favours to- 
"wards these magazines.)^ 

Scxoe exanples: 1) Since education is a provincicd domain, the Na- 
tional Film Board and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation both pro- 
posed in the 1960 *s programnes not for schools, but for "youth" and 
"continuing education" ( education permanente ) . Such progranines oould 
be uped at the discretion of provincial departments of edxication. 
Ihese progranmes were, in general, too expensive for any single pro- 
vince — studies in language- learning, demography, the north, Cana- 
dian history, etc. But the federal government, on constitutional 
grounds, was very nervous about such proposals, so a nurrber of ex- 
cellent projects were rejected, thou^ the flow of foreign films con- 
tinued iznabated. At cne point in the late sixties. Radio Qu&ec pro- 
posed a ocnprehensive series of progranmes to teach French as a second 
language. That programne foundered because in Qu^53ec, as in Ottawa, 
there was no clear policy on media. In Qu§bec, i im and videotape 
projects were divided among Padio-Qugbec, Radio-s^anada, Le minist&re 
de 1' education and L*offioe du film du Qu§bec. And by 1973 there 
was no solution to these problems. The National Film Board failed 
equally in a language-teadiing proposed to the Secretary of State, 
though there was a huge budget available to promote bilingxialism. Ihe 
establishment of a Canadian Council of Ministers of JBducation in 1968 
was a good move if not (as yet) productive. 

2) In this period of r2?)id develqpment in the media, most govern- 
ments have failed to understand that film, tape and disk technology 
are beccming as standard as the typewriter was in the 1940's, and that 
students should be learning to use these media, while libraries or 
"infonnaticn centres" should be making a/v docunents easily available. 
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The library, indeed, most regain its plac3e as the cotb of the univer- 
sity's resouroes. But one wcnders whether libraries must undergo 
their first massiMB corcnary before real aid is avsdlable. At the 
nonent, eKtninistrators nay recognize the ailment, but the usual pres- 
cripticxi is only aspirin, 

3) But libr€uries or "iredia centres" cannot help the national ocn- 
sciousness greatly unless there is a substantial production of native 
software in print, film, tape, disks — all the media; and it is here 
that goN^Brnments have most seriously failed^ _ If a nation cannot record 
its own cultural experience, including the original creations of its 
artists and thinkers, thai its cultural diet will come from elsewhere. 

I do not suggest an exclusively Canadian diet; we need a beOanced diet, 
but we need to cook and enjoy our own dishes. 

4) A related problan concerns faculty in higher education. In the 
thirties and forties, Canada was short of well-trained acadeirdcs, and 
the vacuun was largely filled by British scholars. Militant Canadians 
socn began shouting "Limey Go Horael" Fbllowing Vforld War II, with 

a gan^raticn -of war babies and a spectacular grcwth in the miwr^ 
sitiSs, the academic vacuun was filled by American schol£u:s, and the 
new Canadian naticn2dists began crying about Anerican academic inpe- 
rialism. Hie real flaw, of course, was that in a variety of fields 
Ca^iada had again fsdled to meet the foreseen needs of hi^ier education, 
while Anerican universities had produced a surplus of Ph.D's who moved 
in to fill the vacuum. In some areas the academic bacJcground cr nationa- 
lity of a scholar is not a cause for anxiety. But in such areas as 
eccnomics, political science and history, the situation is delicate. 
A political science department vrfiich is largely American or British 
or French is probably insufficiently informed about Canadian culture, 
and ill-prepared to mderstand the Canadian sitiiation. Yet Canadians 
should not be playing the cry-baby game of tantnars over "academic 
iiiperialism. " A cooler law of academic supply and demand was lost 
sicfit of in the 1950 's and 1960 's, and Canada is new illogically suf- 
fering a certain affront to its amour propre , , In any case, the extreme 
Canadian natianadist view that notody foreign can instruct us is surely 
exaggerated. True, we have everything that the media can bring us; 
but good minds knew no national boundaries, and we need them, as every 
country does. The real problem is media-ocnsuterism, rule by the ad- 
vertisers. 

The new nationalism raises grand problems of cultur2d autcnony and 
self- recognition — the need for indigenous media software. But four 
further issues must be identified. First, the creation of software 
must be acoonpanied by an adequate distribution system, The Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation may have solved the naticn£d problem, but it 
is weak in distributing its software intematicncdly, because it often 
pays performing fees for only single-shot broadcasts and telecasts; 
after that, the material beocmes archival or is erased, Camercial film 
distiibuticn is almost wholly foreign owned, and the Nationsd Film 
Board's free distribution system is so OMBr^taxed that it can no longer 
provide service to schools. The first answer seems to be that provincial 
departments of education should establish film libraries to servs their 
own ccnstituencies; in this situation they often reject 
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NfB prints as too cxjetly. In sane areas, schools sinply copy filns cn 
vixieot^^ and use than, regaixLLess of outnoded copyright laws. For 
the young, a direct response to the prcblems of film' distribution is 
"ux>dergroiixi" film and cooperative netwoiks v^ch will bring experi- 
mental wrk to ccranitted audiences. 

TMs sitiiaticn leads directly into intematicncd problene of copy- 
right law. New photocopying methods such as Xerox and the irpre ex- 
pensive Laaxte caapnera for photographing and printing apy material, have 
at onoe destroyed both oopyri^t and censorship^ laws. Ihe resolution 
of this ^ast problem can only be reached by intematiorial, agreements; 
but the problem affects authors and eurtists very seriously. In Canada, 
artists have formed a militant association* cetlled Canadian Artists 
Hepi^esentation (CAR)-'^ch demands that artists should profit not only 
frcm the sale of their work, but from reproduction of their work in 
any form. Ihe associatj.cn is very young, and still exploring the po- 
ssibilities of inproving the income of artists; but the initiative 
can only grow. Artists are learning that the law can help them if 
they define their problems clearly. 

Beyond the copyri^t situation, the public is increasingly demanding 
access to cable or iHtra-hi^ frequency channels. Seme of these efforts 
are described else^i^iere in this book. The fact is that citizens are^ 
unwilling to wait for goveminent action, and are testing their strength 
and initiative agednst both government and ocnrorcicLl interests. 

That leads me to a final point — perhc^ the most optimistic and 
naive in this overview of cultured issues. Young and imaginative 
teachers eand students are not willing to wait for legislators and 
ocnmercial interest^ to deMelop a coherent oomnunications policy; they 
are creating a/v "documents" cn their own; they are copying films and 
long-play reoordiS. This is a grass-roots response to the media, and 
youth is miles ahead of government regulation. -A/v iirages will be 
available to us cOl in the near future, and at low cost. Canada is 
not alcne in this electronic revolution. 'It will be world-wide, just 
as the dissemination of information is world-wide- Then how do we 
control mass media? Will governments in power control information? 
Do ooninBrGial interests ocntrol infontation? Will the press or ad- 
vertizing agencies control information? Or will Canada continue* to 
develop adert and flexible semi-autonomous agencies wtdch are largely 
independent of political and cormercial control? 

That raises a final and cdl-important question. Canada, apparently, 
has wanted a non-political and ncn--ocinmercicd control of information. 
The issue is iitmense, and grows at the speed of technology; it is 
(even before language/ the prime cultural problem that Canadian so- 
ciety faces. There is no indication yet that, we have a viable so- 
lution; but at least we know %^t the problem is. Unhappily, the drift 
seefm to be towards placing the media in the hands of huge Canadian 
corporation^. This is no doubt better than foreign control, but will 
Canadian porporations be more responsible than American, British or 
Ftench oorporations? As the Broadcasting Act states, connunications . 
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im»t be "in the public interest", Tha priire interest of cx>rporaticns 
is profit, and to date private radio, television and cable television 
have not served "the pi±>lic interest" well enough. One jsven wonders 
v^ther citizen groups who increasingly demand local access to cable 
channels are entirely honest: they may simply wish for a plurality 
of progranroe possibilities; but they could also be politically oriented 
— asking for media power Which could short-circuit the dotocratic 
electar£d process as we know it,. 

Coda: By Canada liay> July 1st, 1974, the federal govemznent had 
established a new advisory agency, the Institute for Research on 
Ptbiic Policy, modellea in part on the Brookings Institute in Washing- 
ton. Its first priorities have nothing to do with war. Cannunications 
is fifth cn the priority list but studies have already begun in this 
area. Tlie Institute is ind^jendent; its reports will be advisory 
only. In a new Bill, C-5, ^-e federal government furthermore proposes 
to £dd teleodnnunications of 2lL1 kinds to the authority of the Canadian 
Radio-Television Cannission (CRTC) , which would new become the Ca n ad i a n 
Radio^levision-^teleooninunication^ Ocranissicn (CRTOC) , reporting to 
Parliainent through the Minister of Camunications . Private industry 
(including Mother Bell) opposes this legislation, since it appears 
to give the CKTCJC almost unlimited power in regulating media, and 
thence cultural affairs. But the principle of keeping media pcwer 
out of the hands of politicians and cagmercial interests seem to be 
working in Canada. Otie danger is that our media people could beoorne 
tame fenoe-sitting types. rOie most reassuring thing is that we hawe 
gifted young people, artists, writers, broadcasters and teachers v*io 
will lead the wave of the future in Canadian life. 
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1. ■ Ihe major public documents in the background of this discussion 
are all available frcm Inldrroation Canada, Ottawa. Ihey ate: 

- Ihe Massey Report (RoyaJ Cotmission on Naticmal Developnent 
in the Arts, Letters anq Sciences) 1951 

- The Uncertain Mirror , Vol.1 or the Report of the Special Senate 
Catinittee on Mass Media (Chainnan, Senator Keith Davey) , 1971 

- Instant Worlds a report cn teleooiTmnications in Canada , De- 
partnent of Camwnicaticns , 1971 

- The Department of axtinunicatioijs "Green Pc^r" on a plan for 
ocnrunications in Canada. 1973 

- Bill C-5, Govexnjnent of Canada (in .seccnd reading in October, 
1974) 

- Many specialized papers cn ocmcnicaticns prepared by the Ca- 
nadian Radio-Televisicn Canmission (CRPC) and the Department 
of Ccnmmcatians (DOC) 



2. Le Devoir , Montreal, 16 fev. , 1974, p. 4 

3. Le Devoir , Montreal, 21 fev., 1974, p. 5; on Canadian conc.^nt in 
Radio-Canada (CBC) 

4. Le Devoir ,. Montreal, 19 dec., 1973, p. 13 

5. ^ Canadian advertisers, under the law, have been allowed to charge 

ad^rtising e^qsenses for space in Time and Readers' Digest as 
bi&iness.e^qxoises. The federal government proposes in 1975 to 
cancel this surrangerent, a itcmb which -^lould inprove the oom- 
petitive position of Canadian period! jjI publishers for adver- 
tising inome. 
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Selected and edited .with caiments 
by Donald F. and Joan B. itieall 



John Grierson cn 
Media, Film and History 



In a stiK^ of Canadian oonnunications it seans appropriate to have a 
facet of John Grierscn's work discussed and represented. Originally 
the editors planned to use a talk of Grierscn's presented to a ocnfe- 
renoe of educators, civil servants and film makers at the Naticnal Film 
Board in the ^ring of 1971. But the ocnversaticn€d style and the 
elaborate use of references unfamiliar to those not acquainted with 
Grierson' s work, the Film Board, and aspects of Canadian history sinoe 
the Second World War, mcide the editing of this talk for a printed pre- 
sentation iiipossible. Instead, we used substantial quotaticns from 
the discussion and two interviews vAiich he gave at MoGill University, 
connected by odniBntary to aissist in providing context and continuity. 
This £urticle therefore, attenpts to represent his opinions rather than 
ours and we have sijppressed any criticcil cdnnentary on points on v^ich 
WE mi^t have differed. 

In 1970 John Grierson, founder of the National Film Board of Canada 
and often described as father of the docunentary film movement, re- 
turned to Canada to teach at McGill until his death in 1972. He fre- 
quently pointed out that he had desperately wanted to return to Canada 
which was such an inportant part of his life. His period here provided 
an opportunity for a retrospective consideration of his previous work 
as well as an opportunity to shape scire of that insist and thou^t 
into a form \»^iich would influerxse the future. Although he pii)lished 
little in the last two years of his life, he lectured, provided inter- 
views and wrote reports for universities and governments. IJiis work 
provides a rich source for exanining John Grierson 's beliefs and the 
intimate link he saw between thought and action, theory and praxis. 
All of these entered the \ery fabric of Canadian ooinnunication policy 
and practice, especieilly at the Film Bocird. 

Grierson was fond of pointing out that his life work was conceived 
in the university and that, therefore, it was appropriate that he re- 
tiam to the university. He argued that education was the most inpor- 
tant mass medivin in our society. Ihe documentary mosrement itself was 
the transfonnatian of the motion picture into a conscious instrunent 
of educational policy. It is interesting, therefore, that Grierson 
saw this as rising out of his uniMsrsity studies: 

I developed the docimentary idea in the Political Science De- 
partment of the University of Chicago in oonnecticn with the 
melting pot theory. I felt that films should be used* like 
newspapers to bring alive the 'new America' to immigrants from 
Europe. The films would ease their patte to beoondng itaericans. ^ 
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He spcke of his cx^noepticn of documentary as rising directly from the 
nature of the motion picture: 

The origin of docunentcur/ film goes right back to the begi- 
nning of the motion picture. The moticn picture is a window 
ai the world. The camera views things from close up, with a 
microscope or a telescope as it were. It can see things in 
detail, ipside dcwn, sideways and romdabout. . .We forrod the 
docijnentary mcrvement as a deliberate atteirpt to do what the 
cinema had not yet done. There was no model. ..for us to fol- 
low in mobilizing all the forces of cinema toward the disco- 
very and illumination of the ordinary world. . . 

Grierson's faonnily badcground, his Calvinist ipbringing and his socia- 
list caimitments cLIl dictated that he oonoem hiiteelf with the world 
of the worker, the ordinary man and with a sense of moral coimiitnHnt . 
Motion picture, as an idecLI instrument for doing this, required libe- 
ration frcn the forces v^ch had directed it towards the world of 
entertaijnment for entertainment's sake. By bringing the ordinary life 
of ordinary people to a higher level of consciousness, film could be- 
come an instrvnent in socicd reform and change of values. At the 
beginning of his thou^ts about docurentar^, Grierson could c±>serve: 

I was interested for a really low reason. I looked at theatre 
in England and Scotland; I looked at the movies in England and 
Scotland, and the working class people were ccmics. This I 
did not like. I thoixfht, being of the Clydeside and of that 
fearsome persuasicn of radicalism, maybe we might start at the 
beginning and to hell with all the economics and political the- 
ory. Vfe mi^t get working people sonewhere in the theatre and 
cn the screen in seme other guise than as oomics.^ 

While Grierson 's thoughts may ha\fle been sparked off by the problem 
of the "melting pot" in the United States, his radicalism rapidly 
moved him beycnd this to the awareness that film could change the inter- 
national assessment of the problems of the working nan. From Chicago 
and Lippnren he had learned the inportanoe of the democratizing influence 
of media, but his tra^Iitions caused him to carry it much further than 
these original percsepticns . 

His sense of the ordinary context, developed at Chicago, permeated 
his thought and it mif^t be with considerable shock that many "cul- 
tured" sijpporters of Grierson learn that the press and especially the 
yellow? journalists of the 20 *s were central to the way docunentcoy 
devB loped: 

This I think McLuhan's been cn to, because I hear he's talked 
vetry courteously about his particular period. But I said this 
acti^^ verb in the headline of the yellow newspaper is the key 
to something or other that I suspect is an ciesthetic judgement 
— I didn't use the word linear — an aesthetic judgement as 
distinct from a contemplative judgement. Hie active verb 
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which changes things, represents a dramatic pattern which 
turns the report into a story, which in fact it was doing 
because pecple were talking about stories ... And so the whole 
theory of the dramatic film came as a theory of newsp^sers, 
the theory of newspaper reporting, and not as a theory of 
rcrvies.4 

In his career Grierscn came out of the university experience to be- 
oone a writer about movies before he became the leader in the docu- 
mentary field and the evoluticn of government film-making in Canada. 
Like McLuhan in the sixties he denicnstrated the continuing relation 
between theory and practice by noting: 

I didn't oome out of the sky writing about the potential of 
movies as an art; as I said, I came out of the university, 
concerned with the particular prtablem of education which the 
modem world had created. And, of course, the McLuhan thing 
has merely oonfirmed in ny view the developnent which from 
an acadOTic consideration we were at least peurtially aware 
of at that time. But oddly enough in terms of yellcw jour- 
nalism, not of television as McLuhan put it, and certainly 
not of movies.^ 

For this reason, Grierscn probably held a life-long respect for print 
jcumailism which manifested itself in his attitudes toward television 
as well. In a pre-Watergate world he oould observie that "the news- 
paper today is more inportant than TV in creating and crystalizing 
world opinion".^ Like many other Grierscnisms this may be an over- 
statenient, but it certainly calls attention to an iitbalanoe when tele- 
vision alone is credited with massive influence. 

Grierson based such conclusions on a constant sense of coiparison 
between the effects of different media within society. He spoke of 
the need for a "catparatiMe observation" of media as part of its on- 
going study: 

Just as a film has many unique qualities, so does the printed 
page. Remeniber the incident in which a Saigcn authority shot 
a Viet Cong officer in front of the camera? lhat was one of 
the disgusting ^isodes of the Vietnam war which went arotrd 
the world immediately, and made the world shudder. 

However, the same scene had different effects on IV and in the 
new^3aper. When it was shown on the front page of the Montreal 
Star , there was great protest. The editor of the Star £isk©d me 
to put it to my film class at McGill why there was a different 
reaction to the same story in the two media. The answer frcn 
the students was: didn't I knew that TV wasn't for real? 

That is a very interesting point. Television isn*t for real. 
It is so caught \jp in blood and thmder of a romantic fictional 
kind that when something with real blood and thmder ccmes xjp 
the impact is diilled.^ 
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His teaching wa^^an inportant way to make cxntact with a significant 
segment of society' and he could translate a student's observation 
back into a further an£LLysis: 

What she said was, see, you asked a silly questicn, televisicn 
isn't for real. When I have the great honour of meeting Mr. 
MclAiian I'm going to say, 'Listen I'd like to hear you cn this 
thing, it's been a reality for you, but it hasn't been a rea- 
lity for scroebody else'.^ 

What Grierson is arguing has sctne similarities with ethnanethodology 
since he is stressing the relevance of different kinds of accomts of 
experience given by different individuals with different social situa- 
tions, each stressing their cwn find of personal knowledge and inte- 
rest. Fran such a basis he could generalize about the different media, 
arguing the case for the iitfx^rtance of education and film: 

llie influence of TV and newi^papers is, of course, very ijtt- 
portant, but only in relation to the educational process. 
Nevertheless, film does have sotb advantages. It gives all 
people a chance to see distant or microscopic places v^ch, 
until new, only specialized scientists and wanderers have seen. 
Hie moon shot, for instanoe, is one exanple of h^w splendidly 
actuality is portrayed on TV. 

Television is nothing else than a window on the world, a 
sanall screen shewing pictures on the move. However, it is a * 
bad v&rsicn, because the images appear very static. A theatre 
presentation of motion pictures is si^jerior to TV except for 
newscasts.^ 

Film was obviously Grierson 's main love and one which he stressed 
and defended. Yet his essessments in that area could be just as sur-- 
prising as with the other media. Partly it is a question of his pecu- 
liar standards and the way they related to his particular en^drasis on 
ccmmmcaticn. lie could say that "Fiction was a tenptation for trivial 
people" and he could argue: 

. ..I am not interested in the vulgeurities of the private per^ 
sonal life in any way whatsoever. I don't want to see it un- 
less it is so significant that we interpret it within the 
Aristotlean canon ~ we must feel that we are looking at the 
fate of man. There are many stories in the movies that aren't 
worth a damn, including all of Bergman. Who cares a daim about 
these lonely old bastards, your dirty old men? Who cares a 
hoot? I like his style, I like the way he uses film, but his 
stories get between me and Mr. Ber^nan. I'm just not interested 
in his people. ^0 

•For Grierson who held firmly to a philosophy of social responsibility 
with debts to Marx and Calvinism, "it is an illusion... (to) consider 
other pecple because they're other hvitian beings. WIe're interested in 
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other pec3ple because they're part of the body politic". Hie fmcticn 
of media had to be related to a functicn of social responsibility. 
For this reascn marry of his views when looked at baldly mi(^t seem 
unpalatable, yet they often drew attention to little errf3hasized areas 
of responsibility. DoccB[nsntaxy film, for exanple, had a spin-off 
since it brought together the government and the film-maker, a mion 
many film-makers strongly protest. Grierscn, on the other hand, would 
argue: 

•Uie great thing about the docunentary film is that it re- 
introduoBd the artist to gcMemment service. Govemrtent patro- 
nage had occurred in Italy during the Renaissance vjhen artists 
worked for the Catholic Church or liorenzo de Medici, but the 
phencrenon had not happened in modem government until wb started 
with docimentary. 

Government service is very worthy as it involves the long- 
range interests of the nation. .Here the artist has the cppor- 
tmity to do something ccnstructiMB , and to help establish a 
country's identity nationally and intemationaly.-^^ 

This view brings what seems like almost historical concepts back to 
life within the ocntenporary situation. Grierson sw integrity as 
oentral to genuine ccnuimication and hence he saw the film-maker who 
adopted a role with government as "the king's good servant". 

If a film-naker is working for a national agency, he must be 
a loyal civil servant and work within the framework of gowem- 
ment information policy. He is not making films for himself, 
but for the government. He can't do anything he dann well 
pleases.^ 

In case governments ac± iitproperly the film-maker must hcwever be pre- 
pcured to speak out: 

The dsry a government information service rms only for the 
interests of the party in power, I would have nothing to do 
with it, nor would any information man worth his salt. 

However, if a government film-maker wants to say something 
outrageously difficult he must resign. He should be an hon- 
est man and stand on his own two feet.^^ 

In other words, the loysdty is iiLtimately to the public and to preserve 
that public it is ijtportant to exercise first of all integrity and 
devotion: 

You may not tell lies to the public. Your duty to the piiilic 
is mora iitportant than your duty to your wife and children, 
not to say your bloody oonscienoe before God. You can tell 
private lies. That's O.K. That we do in fictional movies. 
But public lies may not be told. 
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Because of this intense cxmnitnient to the pijblic and to a standard 
of integrity, Grierson becane as is well known, deeply involved in 
educaticn, propaganda and film making. He oould speak of his trans- 
formation of the British Morkingran image with deep pride: 

For a short time, I heard people in one great London theatre 
aiplaud the faces of the British working class. Then I knew 
that I had really done something. Besides naking^a picture 
I had made the audience eqpplaixl themselves. 

Ihis sense of image^nraking could be transferred from a class to a na- 
tion oonoemed with potential domination as well as eventually beco- 
ming a fomdation stone in the creation of the National Film Board of 
Canada >4iich h? described as "a poetic centre for Canada". His sense 
of the problem, once again rose out of his experiences in the States: 

During the T\«ities e^«rycne in the Uhited States was attemp- 
ting to create the new America. . .The same thing ouc^t to be 
going on here. Canadian film makers should be using film to 
put forth the new Canada. 

But here again there were standards and they could be applied to 
analyze propaganda efforts which were still great films, like Leni 
Riefenstahl's Triurph of the Will . 

Nsws: Does one judge a film by its technical quality or by 
Its social influenoe? I am referring, for exanple, to. the 
technicaaiy wll-done movies of the Nazi film maker, Leni 
Riefenstahl. 

Griersai : Let's talk about Leni. Her msvie, Triutph of the Will 
IS, without question, a splendid picture- I doiibt if another 
film had as much iitpact on people. But it had a bad influenoe. 
It was on the wrong side. 

If I v«re secretary of state, responsible for the creative 
agencies of this country, and a picture were mexle of Riefenstahl 
qxiality and with a Nazi outlook, I would see that it was banned. 
The first test of a film is not whether it is attractive or 
not, .but vrfiether it is good or evil. The work may be very 
beautiful, but it must not be allowed to lead people to des- 
truction or to pervert youth. 

I think there are lots of beautiful films going arovtid today 
that shouldn't be presented because they are teaching people 
defeatisn. On that subject, I am much mare cruel than most, 
I have seen beautifvil things in ny life and I've known marri^ 
artists, but I'll shoot them all down if they dcn't represent 
the gcxxi of the next generation. The protection of its youth 
is a nation's foremost duty.^^ 

Grierson, therefore, vrould have sipported some forms of censorship 
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and he would have sacrificsed technical virtuosity if it were in the 
interest of preventing irxespcnsihility. Yet he could reverse the 
techniques of propeiganda, and use them himself: 

I've been in the mLnd-bending business and dcn't want to be 
outside it wherever I an, whether for the British govermtent 
or the Canadian goveimnent, whether against the Nazis, or — 
well %^t we did to poor Leai Riefenstahl really was a shocker. 
You know the way we took that absolutely magnificent film of 
her's, Triuqph of the Will , turned it inside exit and made a 
pictxire whi* you have at the Film Board, Mr. Ootmissicner, 
Leni's Ttiupgh of the Will , we turned it into a thing called 
Tflie Wto^Sar Men's Minds , which by the way, I don't knew whether 
that was the first use of the phrase, but it became one of 
the great cries after the war — Hie War for Men's Minds — 
whai Archie McCleish and Bentxn and those bohmchins at 
Chicago started with their wild schemes. 

The retroqpectiw look of those finsd years in Grierson's work were 
conoemed with balancing the past. Propaganda had always been comter^ 
poised with aesthetic effect in his ndnd, but he felt that he had had 
to be more ocnoemed with the propaganda or mind-bending aspects and 
less with aesthetics. He was aware of the equally iiiportant faction 
of the aesthetic in a theory of ocmunicaticn ax^d film and in his 
period of return to Canada oould suggest: 

On the debit side, I regret I got too involved in film as a 
propaganda force, and gave iryself little room to get involved 
in it fiestheticadly.^^ 

Yet part of this is typical Grierson understatement, for he was cons- 
tantly rfidsing aesthetic qtestions, aurguing aesthetic points of view 
and balancing aesthetics with the other cotpcnents in his philosophy. 
The problem of the aesthetics of film led directly to problems ccn- 
oeming its ultimate ocntinued success or fadlure. 

Another regret, though it is not a personad one, is the 
fact that film seems to have lost the inpetus it had in the 
thirties. Its power as a medium has been dissipated into se- 
VBT al directions. 

Film is at its tor epic and most important when it is sinple. 
Lately, film has becuie very "artsy tartsy" because of the 
eoateurs with their Btm caraeras and flmm attitudes. Ihe *art* 
film is a kindergarten film. 

Ite othBT direction film has taken has been into the enter- 
taiiront world. I have said that ' f ir^Jicn is a tenptation 
for trivial people' . In the ficticn--ronanoB film, producers 
capitalize on the vulgarities and intimacies of personal life^ 
which have little significance, and in whic^ I, for one, am 
not interested. The subject of alienation, v*uch so many 
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paeudoartists are treating in their films today, should be 
beneath the notioe of a true artist. I regret that so many 
film makers seem to have lost the creative way. 20 



Siich rhetxjxlcal statanents about the creative and aesthetic factors 
rauBt be read, thou^, in the total picture the later GrierBon developed, 
%dieJDe his insistence en quality of peroepticn and ndnd was always pa- 
^ramognt. This led him to praise the artistic intensity of the work 
of inderground film maker Stan Brakhe^pe, and to find the creative and 
intellectual sti m ula t io n of Yugoslavian film maker IXisan Makav^jev so 
groat that he stayed up all ni^ talking with him v*>en he visited 
Montreal. Ccntrarily, Grierscn could split with his long-standing 
Canadian friends, criticizing films such as Paul Almon's Act of the 
Heart as seriously over^rated, yet praise the work of Den ShAdJb. His 
attitudes, therefore, cn the "art" film or the fictional film must be 
seen as the kind of dialectical counterpoise, the intellectual tough- 
ness for which he was famous and which he obviously intended it to be. 

' In his teac^ung, as he considered the aesthetic area, he developed 
a brood traditio n al and philoeophic perBpecti\« v^ich grew out of his 
early training in a Scottish uiiMersity, la trainirjg which blended with 
the traditions that had contributed to McGill, Toronto and other older 
Ca n adian iniwrsities. Speaking of his students he suggested: 

There's no fooling them. You can't start talking about aesthetic, 
at leaet I oouldn*t, without finding yourself into the damn non- 
sense about the sublime and the ruaiture of ooited/. You've got 
to get back to the antimony of Kant soin«i4»re along the line* 
You can*t talk about fteeddm without getting bade to Plato. If 
you're going to discuss the individual artist in relation to 
the state you'd better take account of Trotsky's Literature and 
Revolution. You'll find yourself inevitably having to tell them 
to go loot at Arnold's Cultiye and Anarchy . However it is, you 
find yourself returning to the authoriti^ arid you'll find them 
returning with you to the authorities. 21 

So when Grierson used the term aesthetics he saw little conflict bet- 
men theocry and practioe, betNeen criticism and creation, and he saw 
it as part of a Icng ongoing dialogue throughout hixnan history. In- 
sights ocnoeming the yellow press, journalism or TV melded easily 
with insists about Marx, Plato or Kant. But his aesthetic concerns 
imtB newr purely abstract or theoretic for he was intimately concerned 
with what had happened in the practioe which created the history of 
film: 

From the very beginning the motion picture has first of 
all the quality of being parapatetic. Mhat is the implication 
of its being able to get around? All right, you'w got a win- 
dow on the world. What is the inplioation of your having a 
window on the world? What are the frontiers you're going to 
discover %#ith this window on the world? You begin to talk 
about lenses. All ri^t, you can add a mxcroscope to it. 
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You oan not oily do these sinple things, you can have slov 
motion, you can ham speed notion, ^you're adding these 
things. And then of oourse there's the \#ord montage. You 
begin to put dif&xent things together. Not to please as 
the poet does, unfortunately, but at least you oan pxxt them 
together, and you can put them together to create an idea, 
lite Eisenstein. You can even put them together to create 
a feeling, an affection, or perhaps a poetic attitude. So 
you get these qualities, and then of oourse once you get 
socnd you've got all the keys of the kingdom, because you'w 
not only got noise. 

If you.evlBR ifmt to know the diffezenpe that noise brings, 
just think of your own Ctaadian image of unutterable lone- 
liness %jhich is getting at seme godless hour lite five 
o'clddc in the mDming on seme late in Canada and smelling 
million years primitivB vegetation, exoept all your 
fresh water nells lite hell to the prixcdtiw alien. But 
there in the middle of that unutterable silence you hear a 
loon. Ihe rocroent you hear th«t loon you knov i4»t silenoe 
is about; you've suddenly heard not the proof of sound but' 
the proof of silence. With soizid, of oourse, you've gcTt this 
thing %ihich is noise. You!ve got what we found out etoat 
very early. By the way, in those days, those aroon^ you yiio 
are interested in the art of the cinema mi^|ht possible con- 
sider that for years >ihen we were using somd and cutperi- 
menting with sound we weren't giving a god-darm about the 
sound film. Vte were trying to save the spirit of the silent 
film. 22 

Such statements ^ii^xe acocnpanied by detailed descrLptions of actiial 
films in which Gilerson had participated, ooRRunicating an enthusiam 
which oould not have helped but be oontagioui if it had not already 
been a paneferzed medium by the student audiences which he most fre- 
quently addressed. He oould speak of the "wonder", the "bi±ble" of 
film and, with an irony, observe, "but not too much of that please at 
university, or people get excited". From his statements about saving 
the spirit of the silent film in the new era of sound, it was a small 
step to a fascination with the effect of oonbining sound and image: 

And over and above that, of oourse, you achieve this gorgeous 
thing that you oan play asynchronistioally — what you oon do 
by putting sound in a different beat with the image is nobody's 
business. I talk frcm seme cold blooded and joyous esqierienoes 
during the war of what we could do to Mr. Hitler by having the 
beat in our discs — well it's asynchroniam — we will not go , 
into further detail. Incidentally, what you cm do by slow mo- 
tion at the wrcng mcment is, of oourse, rather splendid. I re- 
mBRber when poor old Hitler — und I siy poor old Hitler because 
of thinge we did to the poor matn — he did a little sort of 
dance. He just lifted his foo^ in that curious way and did a 
sort of whirlygig. Hell I slow^^notioned that gesture and you've 
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got no idea it locked lite for a great German Duoe, vAiat- 
ever he was, to do a sort of jig in slow inoticn, because every 
single frane, ny friend, is sissy — and that we duly put out 
as our version of Conpienne. And there was one itatHnt I think 
that he mic|ht be pleaaed with, when we got hold of that very 
serious narch of the Germans down the Chaips Elysee — you 
know, when they oonquered Paris — and all we did, talk about 
asynchranism, all we did was to take the German music off the 
film and put cn the Marseilles — an interesting difference 
when it oomes to mind-bexxiing.23 

Whatever, the aesthetic it was always ultimately in the servioe of 
the educative propaganda that Grierscn saw as docunentary. So v^iile 
he oculd praise Flaherty, whose mastery of the art he so well reco- 
gnized, he oould also (qualify that praise from his own standards: 

In the case of Flaherty, ^tAnean, things didn't look sub specie 
etemi old Flaherty fixed it that they did look sub specie * 
Fqq: exanple, w went to British Samoa and found that all his 
life he was looking for the great story of innocence and, by 
t±e way, this wasn't fooling because he was a very glorious 
person. As Bogart used to S£r/, '^ou see he was a drinking man 

an d frt a n th a t all g reat th i xv g s' aoooqEding^^feo-^B ogart and ny^ 

self in ny day ~ 'all great things derive' . But he went down 
there in purs\u.t of the great sub specie and the great picture 
of innocence %^ch had ocnstantly eluded him, and he found that 
the girls, these handsane girls down in British Samoa, were 
dresscxi by the missicnaries up to the nedc in ni^tgowns. So 
Bob, in his pursuit of innooenoe, took the ni^tgowns off them 
and stripped thm to the waist, and that's the way they are in 
Noana. Even Flaherty had a sort of deviation from this finding 
of the truth, seeing it the way it is, and there cotes a manait 
in all our aesthetic lives whwi we're not very sure that making 
it the way we want it is the greatest oontribution perhaps to 
the public purpose, the p^lic good.^^ 

For Grieraon, aesthetics and public ethics are ultimately not com- 
pletely extricable. So that vMle he would have wished to have done 
more with the aesthetic, and he recognized' its overwhelming iirportanoe, 
feeling it to be more generally overlooked than it should be, he ulti- 
mately siibjected all creation to^a series of values posited by his view 
of the piiblic good. In response to a question in an interview by Ron^ 
Blucner of the Mc3Gill Reporter ocnoeming cinema v6rit^ , some of v^iose 
advocates suggested that you can get at truth by siirply turning on a 
camera, Grierson replied: 

There is no such thing as truth, \ntil you've made it into 
a fom. Truth is an interpretation of a peroeptdon. You've 
got moral laM to affect it, you've got social laws, you've 
got aesthetic laws. What is truth isn't a nasty question at 
all — it's a question that is fore\er with you when you're a 
film maker. It's to make your truth as many-faceted and £us 
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deep, as various, as exciting, as possible. 

You don't get truth by turning cn a camera, ycu've got 
to work with it. What is the truth of a human being, what 
is the truth of a street, y/Aiat is the truth of a city? You 
don't get it fay sinply peephole camera wark. Ycu rnust your- 
self tell the truth at all tixnes, and tell it to your subject 
HHtter. You must never sneak or steed. 25 

Grierson dcaes not permit the achie^«Knt of an "easy" theory of social 
ocRinunication or an easy philoeophy of the role that public control 
ought to play in such a prooess. Neitl>er does he allow for an easy 
rejectixan of the theoretic, the intellectual, the artistic or the 
aesthetic. In practical decisions his oonplex 'vie?w of the two came 
through as much as in his reflections on a medivin. Dealing with a 
question oonoeming the justification of driematic poetry, Grierson 
suggests: 

You would find it difficult to find ctfiy one of the poetic 
filnB in the whole industry of the cineroa that could not pos- 
sibly be justified, either inder the oonmercial category, or 
because the govemnent sponsoring thought it valuable for the 
oomtry, or the industrial entity found it valuable for the 
industry image. 

In other words, tiiere are many farms of social justification. 
McLaren isn't an eotoeption, but it takes a long, long imagina- 
tive policy of national public relations to see the social jus- 
tification for McLaren and exEJerimental films of that kind. 
Tte justification is easy because it means that Canada can hold 
ip her faoB in the art world atooad.. And a distinguished faoe. 
It is good that Canada had Norman McLaren to export to the cul- 
tvaral centers of the world. In fact, McLaren has be^ the most 
notable single cultural export of the Canadian people for the 
last 20 years. It is one of the paradows of the whole business 
of propaganda and national projection, national expression — 
that one single figure like McLaren can do more for a oowntry 
— for very little rncxKcy, because McLaren is not an expensive 
item for the Can^ian govemnent — in the wsty of bringing pres- 
tige to the Canadian people abroad than many mocce extravagant 
and grandiose projects. Md when you're taUcing of social jxis- 
tification, include also thet particular domain of soci£d jus- 
tification. 

So we've got several donains, haven't we, by vW.ch we can 
excuse poetry? In fact, I'd be hard put to think of a way 
in v*iich one could not find a justification. 26 

'\ 

It was this donatant conoem with the relation of the public and the 
nediim that led him into teaching and into stressing the inixartanoe 
of the teaching of media. He spoke with rei5)ect to this to a group 
of Canadian individuals in film and in university tea«±iing. His choice 
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to morve fran his TV progranroe in Scotland to teaching in Canada was 
pa^^y a result of a desire to ejqjlore questions: 

In fact, I'd been asked by one or tMo universities in Scotland 
to prepare a report for them on a subject that I was very 
, sxire about, but vduch interested ne very much and it was: How 
can WB within the disciplines of a university discuss the best 
inedia in such a wsy as not to get the poor university involved 
in all this nystique of ccnmunicationSr all this messing arouid 
with the making of dnm films by ahin minds? How can we really 
face up to the mass media which you have ^aid in the past had 
a great bearing on cur public life, without really vulgarizing 
the \(irtx>le process of academic teachir^ and academic acquisition 
of knowledge?27 

lhat exploration led to a report ^Adch he wrote for the aininistration 
of McGill University r vMch was cotpletad the spring before he died. 
It provides a conclusion t^ the three aspects of his retitj^jective 
thinking about media on his return to Canada: 

' Ihere are two TOdai reasons vto^ the mass media are a useful area 
of stvdy at the university' level : ] ' 

r 

All students read neM^>apers, see films, watch TV, etc. The nass iredia 
represent not only a ouuiuun area of observation for. all students but 
an area of observation vitally affecting than as individuals and ci- 
tizens. That is to say, they represent a ocnncn area in %^ch sore of 
the basic principles normally associated academically with political 
scienoe, aesthetics^ social psychology, etc. can be examined. That 
is to say^ they represent an area of observation and vital interest 
cannon to the stirtents of different faculties. Itoat is to say, they 
represent one area of observation and vital interest in vAiich the so- 
called "divide" between the scienoes and the huronities can be bridg«i. 
Ohat is to say, they are thereby a proper conoem for univer«ity policy 
at a hi^ level. j j 

Ohis will be doubly apparent if w take account of the need oonmcnly 
exj^ressed ty stxxtents to have an area of oonmon exchange whepe the 
students' cwi pcwers of observation analysis and es^^ression are as 
iitportant as their acquisition of knowledge. Uniquely, it is orie area 
where students of all sorts have their own personal experience to build 
on and to feel creaLive about at miversity level. What we have in 
the mass media for university purposes is a sort of mental traitpoline' 
for the students to bounoe on. No doubt there are others, not least 
in the students' debating societies, but the nass media area is -again* 
mique in that there are many facets to its truths. Everyone whSitso- 
ever (I fcwnd) feels that here is discussion he can get into and rne 
svibject on which he has something personal to say. 

I emphasize these two points i.e. the meuss media as a oonmcn area 
of observation and the mass media as a mental traitpoline for student 
eaqjression becaise they were not in ny mind when I began ray lectures. 



Itie surprising deMelqpinent came not just vdth the vitality of the dis- 
cussion in the seminar knit with the increasing interest, variety and 
ease of the papers presented. 

own approach to the discussicn of the mass nedia was inuch less 
^aeculativB than nost. I was interested ^)ecif ically in what oonoem 
with the mass media cane within the normal disciplines represented by 

f olitical science f aesthetic, and socLad peydholo^ I itoreover ocn- 
ined myself as far as possible to what was dencnstrable. i>or exanple, 
the so called "language" of the popular newspeqpers has been developed 
in our time and is readily dencnstrable in its nature and discussable 
in its influences, against the ^^ecific badcgrcund of say, the American 
'itelting pot' , the growth of the Anerican cities, the develoinent of 
civic spirit organization in the U.S. generedly, and the developnent 
of naticiud spirit and national unity in the U.S. in particular. Not 
only is this dencnstrable but it was in fact demonstrated at the outset 
of this particular mass nediixn develocxtent in the Political Scienoe 
sfchool at Chicago. 

Nor is there any prt^ing need to oonjure up "subliminal" influences 
when there is so much evidence avadlable, to reveal and discuss, of 
purposes actually intended and served by the populeu: newspapers, lo- 
yalties deliberately inculcated and prooesses of propaganda of one 
sort or other deliberately - and overtly - iitposed on the news. Spe- 
culation does, of course, arise vdiere great inpacts have been made, 
and influenoes esqperienoed, v4iich were not intentional, but derivBd 
from the innocent taken- for-gr anted assuiptions of particular times 
and surroundings. 

'rtie heroic and other dramatic values reflected in the popular news- 
papers of, say, the twenties and thirties, r^resent a valid area of 
obeorvaticn; but, in this ratter, the popular film with its intemar 
tional circulation and iitpact on distant and differing societies pro- 
vides a more remarkable area of study. The fact that so much of the 
nature of the language and the influence of the newspaper (and of the 
film) has been Jong observable (and in fact has been long observed and 
foreseen and planned and ccurried out) puts a prmiun on the organized 
appearance before students of actual practitxcners . 

This should be taken into account and not only for the ocntribution 
these practitioners make to the study of the subject. Ttie meeting 
with practiticrjers and the direct contact with practical creative forces 
not only add a useful assurance to academic exercises, but may v«ell 
help to debmk some of the more 'nysticed' speculations which presently 
derive from the ocsnnunications enthusiasts. Most iitportant of all is 
the fac± that this contact with makers (Soots: maker equals poet) 
gives to the student a valuable personal oontact with creative expe- 
rience actually in the making. I was surprised by the effect of pre- 
senting to students individuals who were in fact their own near neigh- 
bours. A principle is oi::viouBly involved of some inportance to a uni- 
versity. Fran ny dwn experienoe, I would say I should have done more 
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in tiiis directicn, and in respect of all the mass nedia . 

I shall have sorething of the sane sort to add later in respect of 
experts at the University, introduoed at key points in the discussion 
to provide an illiminaticn of basic principles: in, for exaziple, 
i^loocphy, oonstituticnal and intematicnal Ism, previous historical 
practice, anciait religious and triJDal practice etc. etc. 1^ own ex- 
perience is that in this field of reference (i.e. the stur^ of the 
inass media as a living process affecting the mind and the iiragination 
in th*2 present and tiie future) the practitioners and other experts 
will get more re^reirding satisfaction from small audiences of mentally 
greedy stixtents than fron larger public e^^pearances . 

In the stiJdent atmosphere, practical experience certainly dictated, 
more than I originally intended, the course of the discussions. For 
exanple, from ny cwn souroes I had something to contribute on the fol- 
Icwing matters: (1) The de^«loplnent of the forms of the popular press 
and the Anerican backgrofund of the '20s in both the cities and the 
small twns; and, with this, the attitudes of particxilar publishers, 
editors and oolutrdsts I have known. (2) the developnent of the 
J^nquagg of the cinema, both in ny own school of film making and in 
other schools I knew; and, together with this, the outlook of sate of 
the originating film makers i have known. (3) Ihe deliberate use of 
the cineroa ir* propaganda on many levels of influence; and, together 
with this, the specific operation on different occasions of the film 
as a weapcai of propaganda. In other words, film propaganda in so far 
as it is a known and practiced art. (Even in its "subliminal" adjects 
it is a knwn art which has produced its own various schools of thou^t 
and equally various practices.) 

(4) ijV e3q)erienoe (mare lindted but at least indicative) in the 
prtoducticn of films for ixxJer^riviledged peoples and to meet the needs 
of mder-dewloped societies. (5) Ify es^rienoe in the distribution 
of films to uider-privileged peoples and the surprising ccnnentary this 
can provide on the assuipticns, ' value- judgemRntc' of Hollywood films 
(and v«stern society in general). (6) Ify experience, (again limted 
but indicatj vc) in the defining of the relationship of dramatic patterns 
to public defnand, inclination, anbiticn, potential need, etc. and the 
consequential partial logic (funfcling coherence) of film development 
and star values, etc. 

(7) }^ e^^jerience (not so pcurtial this time) of access to the means 
of prodxK:ticn and distribution; of the conditions (limitations and 
privileges) deriving from different souroes of fijianoe and authority; 
(notably governmental and national) . (8) e^^rienoe as a theorist 
and practitioner in the national and international 'polities' of infor- 
mation and prcpagaiida services: this theme reaching, as far as any, • 
to the first principles gcrweming or effectively qualiiJ^i^/ sudi b6n- X 
oepts as 'freedan of e>q?ression, ' 'freedom of the press,' 'the free 
flew of information,' 'the ric^ to bias,' etc. (9) esqaerience 
(partial but owr a long period indicative) in one particular field 
of televxsixxi appeal* 
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I cite these aiBas of study for various reascns, but one in particular. 
TSiB'f indicate in theroselMes a fairly wide coverage of mass nedia pro- 
blesoB but without much recourse to ^culaticn or nysticism. It is 
a salutary ccntributicn to, say, the discussion of 'magic/ to have 
stirred a modest spocn in the making ot if and be able, to sere extent, 
to define its vroadcing. Md so too, in discussions of the 'subliminal.' 
there is much of a practiced order to say, which will help correct the 
feeling of 'victimisaticn' and 'helplessness' of which itany stiadents 
seem to ocnplain. 

What ecBgges jjiportantly fran such a perscnal list of active ocnoems 
and actual activities are the gaps in tiie coverage . CXrviously, in a 
Icng-teim oomrage of the mass media, there should be a far more oon- 
sidexed aooomt of e.g. radio (as a language), than I oould give. Ihere 
should be a far more penetrating aoiotnt of TV e^qperienoe, of the pro- 
blems arising in news coverage and in their relaticnship with political 
and social authority. LiJcewise, the TV record (constructive and des-- 
tructiMB) in the matter of pitolic influence (personal, civic, provincial, 
national and international) can be practically deraonstrated in pro- 
granmes. I did not develop this aspect. There is, li3cewise, much to 
be done in drawing attention to and bringing the student xcdjnd to bear 
on, the lelatiMB influences of the different mass media and the possibly 
false assxwptions new prevalent regarding these influences. Not least, 
tliere is much more to dewlop than I msniaged about the creative hrxrizons 
now explored and still open to be explored, by each and all of the mass 
media. 

I enphasize, as I did earlier on, that these themes, iitportant as 
they rosp/ be in themselves to a consideration of our daily esqserienoe 
and citizenship, are principally iitportant insofar as they provide 
ocnncn grtxiid for intellectual and creative discussion at the univer- 
sity and a tnique opportunity for one and all to e^^zress a personal 
concern and a personal viewpoint based on personal observation and 
anadysis. It oould provide a vieeful preparation for citizenship in 
action on one and every professional lewl . 

I aidd that if such -studies were to be developed in univBrsitip« across 
the continent, they would create quickly a body of criticism of the 
greatest ocnstructiMe valxae to the management and development of the 
mass media and particularly of TV and radio. I oould conceive of this 
being considered a matter of national iitportanqe. Considering the 
infliKTioes (e^jecially in television) now operating cn sentiments and 
loyalties and on public opinions, and considering the influenoes pre- 
sently affecting both politics^, authority and political stability and 
new operating ineventuEdly and even nonchalantly in tel^ision, it may 
very wll represent a priority of national interest. 

I hdNe heard of other ' inter-disciplinary^ ^ esiercises which came un- 
stuck. Fc(r lack of omiuui active cause, some of the contributors con- 
tributed all too much ijn tenoB of the old routine. With mass media, 
the subject matter is ^activist; enou^ to secure better resvilts; but, * 
just in case, a lecture series of this sort might best be treated as 
a 'production'. A 'production' requires a 'produoer'. 'In Hollywood,' 
says Sam S^i^^l, 'the secret is we al%mys have a bastard. If he is 
a dedicated bastardv you oould get big pictures'."^? 

Er|c ^ 12G' 
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HefeiBnoes: 



- Ihe scxaroes of the two interviews are MoGill ^iews (March, 1971) , 
an interview done by Darlene Kruesel and the McK^ll Reporter 
(February 24, 1969) an interview done by Ranald Bliiter, a dcxjtoral 
student in the Conmiucations PrograBmtB. Ihe talk vAuch vdll be 

1. available cn tape shortly m part of a projected Grierscn archive 
was presented to a oonferenoe cn Ocmnunicaticns Studies in Canada 

2. sponsored by the Canadian Council and the National Film Board of 
Canada and at the urging of the then GoMemnEnt FilJti CoiiTdssioner, 
Hugo McPherscn. TJiis oonferenoe was oo--chaired by Gilles St. 
Marie of the University of Quebec at Montreal and Donald Hieall 
of McGill University. The Report was originally prepared as part 
of the Annuad Report of the Departnent of English of McGill Uni- 
versity inder whose aAidnistrative responsibility the Inter- 
disciplinary Graduate Comnunicaticns Progranme was de\«lcped. 

3. McGill News , (Montreal: "Hie Graduate Society of McGill Uhiver- 
sity, Marcii, 1971), p, 12 

4. Ibid., p. 12 

5. Ifenuscript of the taped oonferenoe on Conmunications Studies in 
Canada, ^ring, 1971, p. 7 

6. Ibid. , p. 8 

7. Ibid., p. 9 

8. McGill News , p. 12 

9. Manuscript, p. 23 

10. McGill News , p. 12 
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13. Ibid., p. 14 
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DickMacDonakl 
Content Magazine 



The State of the Canadian News Media 

Ihe pity about the oontoiporary cxitEninicatix^ns ocmmziity in Canada is 
that w still seem to pay nore attenticn to the hardware — in which 
there's no doiist m specialM — than to the input. Indeed, the news 
media of the da/ spend more time and effort and money develGpiiig tech- 
nology than they do in imnersing themselMes in the kinds of journalism 
>duch the Canadian populace probably needs in order to vnderstand the 
maze of stidcy issues confrcnting most people today. £xoept for a 
buzz of activity at the torn of the 1970s, the nations's press and 
broadcast ixidMStries haw, by and large, been markii^ time. 

ISiey've not been marking time in adapting nsM ocmnunicaticns tech- 
nology to the business of gathering and disseminating news to the 
Canadian piAslic-atrlarge. For instanoe, the nationeO. cxxsperatiw wire 
servioe, the Canadian Press, has xooved briskly into the realm of ocro- 
puterized data banks and cathode ray tii3e temdneLLs and the oouitry^ 
wide chain of Scutham daaly newapapcurs now is esqserimenting with similar 
tJ O-o gid us in their newsrooms. Seme 58, oo: about half, the dailies in 
the country are being printed using cold type and the offset process. 

Ifiere has not, howe^^tr, been the same degree of attenticn or mcney 
sqpplied to the editorial product. With the odd exoepticn, the press 
— Ai e wsjj eqperB, periodicads, radio and televisicn oollectiwly for the 
purposes of this essay — still uses styles and techniques %«hich v«ere 
better left in the 19S0s and 1960s. 

Among the more critical sectors of Canadian society, eond certainly 
among some in the journalistic profession, a great deal of optimism 
about the future of tibe press pealced in 1970 with the release of the 
report of the Special Senate Ccnmittee cn Mass Media. Ihe comnittee 
had held pifclic hearings and had done a hefty chunk of research for 
more than tMD years, and the media, partly out of an awareness that 
the pit>lic was interested in the prooeedings but probably just as much 
out of a knee-jerk reaction to musual scrutiny, had faithfully covered 
the ocnmittee's %iork. When the report was tabled by Senator Keith 
Dovey in Deoenber, 1970, the media offered lavish oovierage. And then 
forgot about it — or appeared to forget about it (to give tham the 
benefit of the doubt) . 

One of the purposes of the whole exercise was to stimulate public 
discussion cn the media, that least-examined of our institutions. Four 
years after the event, it still can be said that the committee — spe- 
cifically its chairman — succeeded in provoking a good deal of dis- 
cussion. 
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But vdiat else did the Senate cantdttee achicMe? ;^>art front a surge 
of d^Date at the time, practicedly nothing at all. As a stimulus to 
new legislation, the report was an abysnal fedlure. But as part of 
what mi^t as wll be cadled a ccnsciouBness-raising process, its long- 
term effects ocxild turn out to be more inportant. Wie public most de- 
finitely is raore critically-aware of the nedia today than it was, say, 
in the 1960s. Which is good, for surely we need a society which can 
question its irxstituticns, its processes, its vBzy nature. But that 
questioning roust be followed by modifications or new directions on the 
part of the instit^ticns and where the media are concerned that does 
not appear to have been happening. Oonsequently, the public beconBS 
overly-QTiical, distrustful ev«i, of the media. And, if the media are 
not serving tap the platter of infontation which the public says it 
needs, if the media do not form part of \*iat Janes Reston haa called 
the leading edge of society, then the media are not taken seriously. 

The tendency then is for the media to become increasingly an enter- 
taiiOTKit vehicle. In an era when ccnplex siibjects need to be e^qjlained, 
require interpretaticn, and must be put in ocntext, the media are shir- 
king tlieir responsibilities. Iheir behavior is, at best, immoral, and, 
at worst, £R)oral. 

Senator Davey, who follcwad vp the release of the report with hundreds 
of speeches across Canada, found the public to be far more skeptical, 
fau: more cynicsd, far more bitter about the media than their owners 
appear to reedize. In the Senate report, the oonmittoe referred to 
the "shoot-the-messenger" syndrane — the tendency of the public to 
blame the media for the bad imfs the^ convey. After meeting enough ' 
people to have earned seme ejqaertise on the subject, Davey fotnd that 
the shoot-the-messenger syndrtine is alive and well in Canada. 

The Senate ooRinittee considered the media, and nade reccnrendaticns, 
in three main problem areas: (a) , the questions of media diversity 
and media concentration — the phenonBnon of more and more outlets 
fadling into the hands of fewer and fewer owners; (b) , the \A^le ques- 
tion of quality, and hew well the public is served by the media; and, 
(c) , the problan of Canadian cultured survival — how the media affect 
the sense of nationhood. In some of these areas, the results of the 
report have been fairly gratifying, in others disappointing. 

More TOices : The real guts of Keith Dovey's report was its reco- 
gnition that the media, in economic terms, are naturad monopolies. The 
industry exhibits a natural tendency toward concentration, a tendency 
which militates against the public interest. The report pointed out 
the extent of concentration (77 of the oomtry's 116 dailies were con- 
trolled ty chains or groups, and 176 of the 369 broadcasting outlets) 
and s\3ggested how the gowmnent could arrest this trer^ — chiefly 
through estsdDlishing a Frees CXtmership Review Board, which would decide 
whether proposed mergers were in the pii^lic interest. 

The Canadian Radio-Ttelevision Comnissior) (similar to the FCZ in the 
United States) already is fulfilling this fmction in the broadcast 
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field? and it is the CRTC's stated policy that inter-media nergers 
(cMnership of a cable system by a newspaper, for instanoe) generedly 
are to be disoouraged. 

Tlie lack of a cjorrespcnding review agency for print media has led 
to the inevitable result: lliere are dramatically fcMer independent 
newspapers than there were even four years ago when the Senate oGRitdttee 
tabled its report, Ihe arginEnt against a CRTC-type ocntrol cfwr mer- 
gers, sales and purchases in the print media rms to the effect that 
broadcasting needs gcMeming because there is limited air space and 
licences are held in the name of the public ^^lereas there is no s\x±i 
restricticn cn the nwsp apers or magazines. 

Given the eocnanic realities of the country, this is a specious ar^ 
gunent. For people to^be well informed, they require a selection of 
informatiGn sources. If more and more of the sources have ocmnan 
ownership (and it follows that most then will share news resources and 
journalistic attitudes) , the public is not well serwd. Ergo, some 
focm of gcMemncntal intervention may be necessary. 

Ihe trend toward cGr«aentraticn will continue, unless the government 
acts to modify it. H&ii amendtents to the Ocnfcdnes legislation, ^i/tiLdti 
giw the gowmnent more flexibility in disallowing mergers which are 
against the pvblxc interest, could be aiplied in the media field with 
excellent effect. Or at least they could ham been a few years ago. 
By now, the trend toward chain ownership is so far advanoed that it 
may be time to adrocate sterner solutions — sixh as dismantling some 
of the chains, or^ forcing them to sell scnie of their properties. Ihe 
courts ordered IBM to "ixibundle" in the United States; and chain do- 
minance of the daily field in Canada now has. approached the diitensicns 
of IBH's dominance in the coiputer field. Sane people ham suggested 
a form of no-strings-attached si;(bsidization of news flow may be one 
answer. It would be an incrpdi hlydif ficult thing to administer — 
perhaps an inpoesibility — but it is a viewpoint being espoused more 
frequently bv enlic^taied politicians and journalists, thoc^ not by 
publishers. 

There's one encouraging counter-trend in the picture: The periodical 
industry in Cauda, despite the burden of those grand old Easy Riders, 
Time and Header's Digest , has never been more diverse. Gov^etnment 
grants haw perf crmed part of the job whidi the Senate report suggested 
should be handled by a Media Development Doan Fund^ (another reccninen- 
daticn newr acted ifxxi by the federal gcvemment) . Unfortunately, 
laider the existing ad hoc system of gr^^ts, most publications can't 
hack it Icfig enough to survive. It is heartbreaking to see so many 
fine Canadian publications — many directed at ^^ecific topics and 
audiences — burst onto the scene and wither and disappear atfter a f^.'! 
issues. 

Time and Reader's pjgest, giants in publishing in Canada as they are 
elaeMhere in the world, enjoy special privileges in that advertisers 
can deduct 100 per cent of their ad costs &an taxable inocre. This 
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effectively makes Tine and Digest ad rates lower than those of the hiin- 
dreds of other foreign publications which flood into Canada. The two 
publications ooKbined rake in more than half the magazine advertising 
dollars in Canada ~ at the expense of native Canadian publications. 

Senator Dane's ooranittee, and nunerous other groi|)6 and individuals, 
haw long advocated that TLsa and Reader's Digest lose their special 
stat us and drqp their disguise as being Canadian pi^lications , which 
they most assuiedly are not. "Ihe federal govemicent, at last word, 
^^parently is finally taking a look at the possibility of withdrawing 
the eneftption afforded Time and the Digest . Uie key issue, as ex~ 
P»"ect in Oiltural Sovereignty: Ihe Tire and Reader's Digest Case 
in Canada by Isaiah Litvak and Christcphpr Maiil#> nf n^^^U r^rry^^-r^ 
l^xiversity, is "not whether Canadians shcjuld be denied the cpportinity 
of reading foreign pAlioations, but v*iether a forei^ publicaticn, 
the editorial poliqf of which is farroulated in another ootntry in the 
oontext of its value system, should be allowed to print aider a Cana- 
dian guise and be assisted in this pretense by Canadian legislation". 

Against mdi odds? snail Canadian magazines are faring better than 
they did a decade ago. Part of tlieir limited financial success no 
doubt is due to the dissatisfaction growing nutfcers of people feel 
toward their ocn^witional sippliers of informaticn, the neMspepers. 
Because the dailies are not meeting the pidDlic's needs, ^aecialized 
publications have crqpped tp, many of which have fonned the Canadian 
Berlx5dical Pvtolishers Association, a grouping of 55 small magazines 
(total dLrculaticn abowt 750,000) whic±i is a clearir^ house of ideas 
and serves as a lobby for expanded advertisii^ and gavemrcnt support 
of an indigenous industry. 

Oie of the assiitpticns of the Davey Report, as it has cone to be 
callad, was that the media, along with the arts and education, are 
.indispensable to dewlcping a sense of nationhood — Canadian cultural 
wrvival , really. Reriodicals, because tJnsy are usxially national in 
ci»racter, are e^secdally inportant. Bone progess has been made, and 
%*dle the magazine industry may not be exactly healthy, at least it's 
shming signs of life. 

The CRIC has provided a good exanple of what a little resolution, 
backed ty the proper legislertion, cm aocorplish. Chairman Pierre 
Juneau has resisted all the broadcasting pressxxnes directed against him 
and emerged vdth policies on Canadian oontent for radio and TV which 
hawB strengthened — indeed, one mi^t almast say, created — a viable 
Canadian music and recording industry. 

Quality : Ohe underlying assiaption in the Davey RBport was that the 
mediji's quality oould be judged fay how well they were preparii*g their 
9uaim n am for social change taJdng the "surprise" out of the world 
by bKicgrtMiding trends befocce they becone sudden avid surprising events. 
For iimtmnoB, hew well did the media prepare us for the onslaug^ht of 
the energy crisis? A pt±)lic sen^ by alert media mic^t have seen it 
ocnting. 
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The cxifinittee's cxxitention that the media's perfomanoef overall, 
sinply wasn't good enou^ provided the most controversial secticn of 
the report. The ocntroversy acted as a prod, and did lead to sane 
iitprcfuonents, though, in retrospect, cne would have to view sonte of 
the steps taken as pxanely token* — anything to avoid being legislated, 
as it wHce. 

i' At the ownera' level, the Canadian Daily Newi^paper Publishers Asso- 
ciation — in collaboration with the Canadian Managing Editors Oonfe- 
ZBnoe — after sewral yeaurs of soul-aeeurching has invested Bcrae of 
its finds and energies in editoarial matters, instead of devoting it- 
self exclusivBly to chafing sidvertising. The ODIIPA and the CMBC pe- 
riodically hold xegicnal seminars and their newsletters now include 
a good' deal of material on editorial oontent and journalistic perform 
roanoe. 

More visible, although still weak in terms of serving as attsudsmen, 
are press ooundls in the provinces of Qu^sec, Ontario, Alberta and 
Saskatchewan, and in a anattering of cities. So far, their effect as 
a spur to editorial quality has been more syitisollc than real. Ihe 
Quebeic oouicil, a well- funded, e>qpertly^i«x>inted groii), will turn out 
to be the most effectiw, because its purvieur is all media, not solely 
newspapers. And it still is feeling its way; cnce it enbarks en a 
CQR|3crehensive public education program, media cuners in the prcvinoe 
should ejqpect to be kept on their toes. Oo«icils in the other pro- 
vinoes peck «M8cy at petty ocnplaints frcm citizens (granted, one of 
their fmctions) without treading in areas >*uch oould prow embaras- 
sing to owners. 

Sai£rtxiir Dawy says there's no question in his mind that the madia 
auce doing a better job today than they were four years agp. But, most 
of this is part of a prooera of natural evolution. Ihe Senate report, 
of course, had a role to play — and even now it is a sort of de facto 
text book in oonrounications acroM the oountry. Tto be feiir, most 
Senate reports get shelved and forgotten. Davey's still sells at In- 
formation Canada bookstalls, still helps people think about the media 
in Canada, still serves as part of the evolutionary process. And that 
in itself is a hopeful sign. 

The fact recains that the media haven't effectively picked qp the 
ball. And where segments have pidced it v(), it hasn't been run along 
very, well. Joumedists tried, are trying, but at this point even they 
seem to have lapsed into a period of lethargy. Perhaps it is the lo- 
gical patitem: Fbllowing the euphoria of the Davey Occmittee dsr^, 
and sxarfacp signs of iitprovement in the media, a vacuun has opened, 
partly the result of sheer e^diaustion by those who spearhead any new 
advance. 

Journalists across the country responded to a ccdl for a national 
coafiBrenoe in 1971, the first-ever in the oomtry, which was designed 
to assess the Davey Iteport from the reporter's position and bo exchange 
thoughts on directions for Canadian media. They've met annually since 
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that first Ottawa oonfer&nce (a secxnd was held in Ottawa, the third 
and fourth in Winnipeg, in the \iaat, and Monctoi, in the east, and 
the fifth is scheduled for Itorcnto in 1975) and the cxuferences serve 
as, if nothing else, a yearly c^^ixartunity to reaffinn journalism's 
ideals* 

Ihe roost significant item to ^erge from the 1974 conferenoe was a 
proposal for a shield law for journalists — protection frcm having 
to break ocnfidenoes, from divulging information sources in the in- 
terests of the public's ricjht-tc^-kncw. The draft legislation ynas sent 
off to the federal gcrvemment in Ottawa md while it is known that the 
oonoept has si^port on either side of the House of Conitcns, it is not 
likely to be given priority attention. Not mtil, probably, journa- 
lists are being thrown in jedl for not revealing the names of persons 
w!to risk their careers for passing on facts ^^ch are considered vital 
for a piJDlic appreciation of an event but v^ch authorities would pre- 
fer to keep labelled "Ttap Secret". 

Indeed, the lade of action by the federal government in many areas 
of roadia probably can be traced to the office of Prime Minister Pierre 
Tnideau, whose relationship with the journalism ocnnuiity generally 
has bordered on antagoniatn, if not outright hostility. His criticism 
of the media has some foundation, of course, and it is fundamentally 
different than that exhibited by former president Riohard Nixon in 
the U.S. 

Trudeau has the view that many of the journalists with whom he has 
to deal, and ultimately the papers and stations vrtiich carry their re- 
ports, siiqply lade integrity. pander to prurient interests, he 
thinks, and true, too often this is the case. He detects a parasitical 
behavixa:, and of course this has been a continuing trait of the pro- 
fession — or seen by sere as a treat, vrfien in fact the role should 
be seen as a critical liadson between the governed and those go- 
vern. 

Trudeau 's private views notwithstanding, his government did establish 
the CRPC, whidi has imneasurably iuprtwed broadcasting in the country, 
and his department of ocmmunications, now headed by a former journalist, 
the inspired Gerard Pelletier, has ixidertaken some sweeping studies of 
ocitiniiucations technologies for the country. Indeed, Itelecommission's 
examination of the hardware was an invaluable contribution to Canada' s 
tradition in oonnuiicaticns. Now, if only tlie same attention could 
be padd to software • • • 

This is not to say that the i^)attering of full-fledged journalism 
schools we have in Canada are not nurturing the loftiest principles; 
on the contrary, they are doing yeoman work, as £ue sore of the junior 
oollege p i'o gra rai flowriitfiing across the .oomtry. Indeed, mora students 
new are enrolled in ocmtunications courses — sore with a caz&kr ob- 
jectiw, others existing purely to develop a critically-minded citi- 
zenry, a noble aim — than ever before. Md we may well find that the 
products of these curricula will help redirect the media of tomorrow, 
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for they pos55ess a cfegree of social and cultural sophisticaticn hitherto 
unknown and inused. 

Ibe problem is that journalism schools are only beginning to be ta- 
ken seriously by a significant proportion of the nation's professicnal 
newsmen. Ihe Itoronto Star 's Rae Corelli, in a report to I^erson Poly- 
technicad Institute, noted that the medical school graduate is presu- 
med to know the rudiments of anatanrv, the law school graduate is pre- 
suned to know about torts, the engirkeering graduate is presumed to . 
know scraething about material stress, but the journalism graduate is 
the object of no presurpticn whate^^r. His ccmpetence has been sub- 
jected to no test whoee validity is aooepted without question by a 
prospectiMB employer. 

It's true, and it's soiewhat tragic, that the country still does not 
have an accepted standard for its journalism graduates. The country 
does not have a counterpart of the proficiency oertificate awarded to 
young reporters by the National Council for the Training of Journalists 
in Great Britain. Putting it another way, the people who hire and fire 
cn Canada's daily papers are forced to rely on two things: What they 
know about the curriculm of the applicant's joumaliffn school, and 
what they know about the ocrpetenoe and integrity of its instructors. 

In short, there's been a ocitrnunication gap between the media aixi the 
journalism schools. D.G. Carmichael, of North Bay's Canadore College, 
says it is time the nation's journalism schools levelled with the news- 
paper business on their strengths, and on their limitations. As well, 
he says, it is time that the journalism schools invited the newspaper 
business to play a much larger part in the establishment of curricula 
and the creation of a universal yardstick by which journalism graduates 
can be judged. 

While the media have been moving aktay from the pick-saneone-fron- 
the-street-and-train-him syndrone and paying more attention to the 
skills taught in journalism schools, they also have been, albeit on 
a hit-or-tniss basis, iirplementing in-house training programs. The 
Southan newspc^rs, in particular, have established on-the-job training 
programs both for new enployees and for long-service writers and edi- 
tors who need to become familiar with new approaches in cormunications. 

It is in Quebec, perhe5>s, that formal tradning in joumsLLism achie\«s 
the most serious recognition. Indeed, the Quebec media, notwithstanding 
an inhealthy aroouit of ownership ocnoentration , may be the liveliest, 
most thorou^ and most informative in all of Canada. Montreal, for 
instance, has no fewer than seven dailies — five in the French 
langiiage, two in English — an unhe2u:d-of represmtaticn for a city of 
2.5 million. Md to that a raft of weekend publications, and a dozen 
broadcasting stations in the mstrapolitan area,i and Nbntreal must be 
considered the most vigorous media city in North America. 

The bilingual (nearly) mix of the city has a good deal to do with 
this situation, naturally, but above that, or perhaps connected to it. 
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is an almost insatiable demand for infoisnation of all stripes, Qaetec 
is a very political provinoe, and because political prooesses tend 
to produce "news" (in the oGnventional smse) , media haw devoted more 
energy to cowxlng this arena than, pexhips, to inoet other subjects 
about ^ihich the populace rightly should be e^^sosed. 

Actually^ the rcedia's attention to politics is seen across Canada, 
and it wually is to the detrincant of cowrage of such areas as 
sdenoe, housing, medicine, educaticn, technology, the arts. A few 
years ago, former Winnipeg Tribipe editor ^and new oonnunications con- 
stxltant Eric Wells ocnducted a survey cn the actual naticnal news content 
of papers across the country, and the pr^xnderanoe of goMemment or 
political informaticn \i«as overvtelming. He took two American psycho- 
logists and stuck them away in a kind of e3qploration-of-^)aoe project 
at a Prairie uiiwrsity, with dadly papers he sent them their cnly 
coRtcuiicatiGn with the outside world. At the end of the experiment, 
they both wondered whetlier Canadians were cnly interested in politics. 
The vitality of the country and of tlie people, they found, were not 
reflected in the press. Hie sitiaaticn has not changed appreciably. 

If a fundamental purpose of mass media is to help pecple understand 
each other, th*» Canadian press has fsdled singxilarly. Oertain papers 
make oocasicnal forays into various regions and do, for instance, a 
series of eurtlcles. Bvtt this is not sufficient because the occasional 
forays do not capture the mcxTds and the feelings of a particular region, 
and in Canada balkanization still is very much alive (and for the better, 
it can be argued, as opposed to a national conformity and uniformity) . 

Mbrse, Eric Wells thinks newspapers in particular don't even do a 
wry good job of reflecting the society iirmediately around them. There 
is no intent as to why they publish, he says, except to sell more ad- 
vertising. Newspapers in Canada, while perhaps on average wider- 
ranging in content than American papers, still insist, by and large, 
on reaching for the lowest-ocmcn-d^cminator. Papers in England and 
Europe, thou^, manage to hold hijfje circulations and still carry strong 
intellectual content. Wells believes that the intelligence and the 
curiosity of even the ocnunn, everyday public are much wider than most 
media practitioners recognize, which takes us bade to the theory 
that today's news media exist primarily as advertising and entertain- 
ment vehicles — not as oonveyors and interpreters of information v*iich 
people shoulil l*ave if they are to inderstand the forces which mould 
their live*. 

Senator Davey was right in saving that a new oonsciousness has been 
growing ancng Canadians about their news media. It's just that, to 
some, the prooess is agonizingly slow. Ihere is the realization that 
the public has a ri^t to informaticn in order for there to be a more 
deroocratic participation in decisions made for society. The obvious 
oor|>anicn to the right-to-know is the right-to-tell, and that is the 
realm of the journalist, as a ocniiuiicator. Better understanding among 
men is the operative phrase. 
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It iMkS been said the. seventies will be resmEinbered for Man's new 
ocnoero about his environcnent. If we regard the envixoniiEnt as the 
whole oawplcx set of oonditions in which live, then the ways in 
which infozmation is gathered and distributed must be ccnsidered to 
be of pornpunt infxirtanoe. Polluticn of the mind may be just as ha- 
zardous, as dastructicn of our physical health through polluticn of 
land, sea and air. In this ixssp&ct, the media haw a crucially^ 
inpoQctant task to perform; the madia, then^oonprise an ecology fotoe, 
at cnoe social and political. FhilosGphically, if not materially, the 
media are a pdt>lic trust. 
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Gertrude Joch Robinson 
McGiU University 

The Politics of Information and Culture 
During Canada's October Crisis 



AlsiOBt 25 years ago a Canadian ecxxicmist, Haxold Innis developed a theory 
maintaining that changes in canuiioaticn technology have widespread 
physical, structuzal and cultural duplications for a givro society J- 
Using historical evidence frcm Egypt, Mesopotanda, Greece, Rone and 
Msdieval Europe he docuinented that the replaoeroait of cla/ tablets, 
pflfsyrxis and later the introducticn' of paper plus printing, created new 
ncnopolies of knowledge and power. Utie twentieth century eXectranic 
revolution which stresses long over short haul ooRimnicatiGrt is no ex- 
OBpticn to this general rule* According to Innis and McOjuhao it has 
'IRad the rel^utt of increasing the speed of ccnnunioation and i^educing 
its cost to those who oontrol the infontation httos, vihile making it 
more difficult for people in outlying comuiities to talX to ^ch 
other. 

Structur2dly the electronic revolution has led to the deoentrali- 
zaticn of ocimiu nicaticn activities and the oentralization of authority. 
Witness the latest attack cn the Canadian 3roadcasting Corporation's 
(CBC) program OBntrallzaticn in Ttoronto which is s^jppoeedly quite in- 
sensitive to mid-^viestem and western ccmuiicaticn needs. Culturally 
this revolution has narrowed content veuriety and hcAogenized people's 
oonoeptions of reality. The media with their monopolies of knowledge, 
Innis argues, have aoquired the social pcwer to produce official ver- 
sions of the world which are fashioned from values stressing market 
perishability and political control rather than hunan edaptation needs. 

Is it possible to submit some of these theoretical claims to empi- 
rical test? The lower cost and increasing speed of information disse- 
mination in the twentieth century, as well as the tendency toward 
oentr2dization of oomnunication power in the hands of conglomerates, 
have been widely noted in many psurts of the world. 

Much less has been said about the socio-cultur£d inplications of 
media devBloproent. Pew U.S. theorists, aoooording. to Carey, have focused 
on* the social inplications of ccinaffucation technology, the bias inhe- 
rent in this technology, the media's syrrbolic pcwer, let alone their 
role in the dialectics of cultur£LL stability art± change.^ These over- 
sights may be partially explained by the strong l3^iavior£d stance 
adopted by Aenerican reseeirc^iers of human camunicaticn. They also 
reflect narked spcial, geographical* and historical differences between 
the two countries. Both Innis and McLuten have had to orient then^- 
selves in a land of vast physical size, with a strongly bi-cultural 
tradition and a population one-tenth that of the United States. 
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Canada, a colonial cxnutry opened by French and English explorers, 
fur tracters and priests iinnediately adjacent to a si;|5er power and 
peopled by diverse ixrinigrant grotpe thinly scattered along a hundred 
mile strip above the 49th parallel, makes it difficult for ccramunioaticn 
theorists to ignore the cultural diitensicn of ccninunicaticn technology 
and the political inplications of media use. 3 in s^^ite of the fact 
that the oauitry's mosaic oono^ticn of culture is institutionalized 
in a bilingual national broadteasting system (CBC) and a bilingual press, 
book and film industry, writers and politiciaois have beoane increasingly 
aware that these two cultures rarely intersect. They instead constitute 
vihat Huc^ MdCTian calls "two solitVKtes"- 

tee madia portracyal of these two solitudes provides a vnique oppor- 
tunity for exploring in greater detail how English and French Canadians 
oonoeivB of their alternative realities and ^*iat implications these 
conoBptions have for theories of conitunioaticns and political briha^vior. 
As oorammcations analysts wb need to understand how the teaning vrfiich 
actors attadi to a situation evolves and ^ther Innis' and McLuhan's 
claims that, the new media's j^tial bias will tend toward homogenizaticn 
of ccntent can be siiaetantiated. As citizens of a multi-cultural state 
we mcareowr need to knew Whether the differences in reality mapping, 
if they exist, do or do not erode the potential for Canadian political 
utiity. ^ 

October 1970: "Front de Libfaraticn du Qu§bec" (FIQ) 

The FIQ crisis was chosen for an analysis of French and EJriglish reality 
mappings because crises hsNB a niirber of advantages for syirbolic anar- 
lysis. During a crisis uiinportant and irrelevant political details 
are filtered out and media attention is focused on the most fvndamental 
political stances.^ Furthermore, because crises are une^qaected they 
provide more opportunity for individual ism in news selection and pro- 
jection of editorial attitixtes than is ordinarily the case.^ During 
a crisis rcxitine interpretaticns break dcwn and new definitions of 
events must be soug^it. Both of these factors operate to higfili^t 
diffsanenoes in Frenc^Eiiglish news perspectives. 

Hhe FLQ crisis has been variously described as a "Time of Terrorists 
and Soldiers", 6 "War Declared on Qugbec",^ and "Strong-Arm Rule in 
Qraida".^ All of these descripticns focus on the political a^^ects 
of tile situation assiming that the crisis was uniformly peroeived by 
everycne. In fact, this was not the case and therefore a variety of 
solutions to the ocnflict were proposed by federal and provincial, as 
well as Qiglish and Frencii leaders aard media. Ohe crisis covered 59 
days frcra Manday, October 5th v*«i Mr. Cross, a British Trade Ccnmi- 
ssicner was ki<i:uf]ped in front of his hbntreal residence, to Deoenfcer 
3, 1970 \tm\ he was finally released and his captors left for Cuba 
together with a nixdber of other political prisoners and their families. 

Within hours of the kidns^sping the FU2 had sent a manifesto listing 
seven demends to radio station CKMZ, whic*i enployed a synpathetic disc 
jockey, rrhese included the release of 21 jailed menlDers of the Front 
de Iiib§ratiGn da QuSbec, $500,000 of gold and safe passage to Cuba or 
Algeria. Ihe deminds were rejected out of hand fay Fbreign Minister 
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NLtciiall Sharp. Instead CNex 400 arrests of FLQ syripathissers viera 
made in the foIXowing days. On Saturday, October 10, the Front stnxk 
agedn. Ihis time, Pierre Lapccrte, Qu&ec's Minister of Labour and 
IinnigratijQn was abduTted and siiaeequently xnurdered. Premier ^urassa 
reeponded to this eicalatican by naming a gcMemental reiareeimtatiMe 
to negotiate the tezins of relewe of both oeptiMes and by jreoognizing 
Robert XencLeux.n the'Lwyer for the FLQ. Ihe federal gop^emnent 
how ev e r maijied adamant against giving in to the ranso^ demands and 
on October 14, Ontario Premier Itobarts offered the opiilion ttot '^ife 
haw t30 stand and fi^...it's war". / 

IfeanNhile, the pcessure of Premier Bourassa to negotiate a full e3c- 
change mensited and 16 inflxxmtial GUnb^ among' them Rme'^Iewegu^ 
(leader of the separatist Parti Qiafeebois) and Claude (Pudblisher 
of le DevDir ) issi»d a statement criticizing Pxtemier Itobart's stanoe 
and urging"5ie govemnent to release the 23 obnvicted terrorists. A 
day lacer Preeder Bourassa asked for armed fbroes to assufisr the safet;^' 
of Montzeal's pKpXm and buildings and on October 16, apparently with 
Bouocaesa's inproval, the oontroversial War Measures Act was pcxxslaixned 
by Parliament in Ottaw^. It gave the gchxannent virtually unlimited 
poMsr pf search and seizure and led to Mm arrest of over 400 people, 
laany of them French Canadian intellectuals, artists and teachers asso- 
ciated with tte separatist mowment* The end of the crisis came six 
%ieeks later on Deosttar 3rd, 1970 Hr. Cross was released and 
h|s cay tms received safe oonduct to Ctdba. 

Ptench/aijliJih Ooverage of thg FLQ Crisis ; 
A Sketch of Alternative tealities 

A nunber of findings in two studies permit xm to systematically ex- 
plore the alternative versiora of reality wMch the Ftench and E^lish 
media created of the fUj crisis. The first and RDre extensive stu:%^, 
content-analysed front and editorial page coverage of a repr e s e n tative # 
weighted national sanple/Of 22 papers selected from Canada's total 
of 166 pii:>lished in 1970.^ It investigates stress, intensity and 
soope of ttie first seventeen days of crisis cowrage (until Hr. Laporte* 
deat^) in terms of total space used, themes sellK±ed, geogreqphic source 
of items and personalities mentioned in French and English papers. 
Papers were moreover divided by region and size to gain insist into 
the ixifsact of geographical location and circulation on message flow 
and interpretation. A second stud/ si^plements the Siegal findings 
by analysing only one topic, the War, Measures Act ocnjeragB, in greater 
detail* Interviews and participant observation finally provided data 
cn htoadoBSt behavior throughout the crisis. 

Let us begin with an analysis of the print media« Vtiat different 
aspects of reality did the French and Ehglish Canadian press select 
to feature and plv|^ during the October crisis? It %#as foind that the 
22 dailies in tiieir 300 editions tsMsd the same total anount of space, 
indicating that both cultural gnxfsn interpreted events as a crisis 
and gave them constant fxnont and editorial page oowrage. Of the 
total 102,504 ooluen inches, 33% %iere witten by the regular staff, 
28% were provide by the Canadian Press, 26% wu devoted to pictures, 
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4% eaA to edit3QriaJ;5 and material fran other news services like 
Southan, AFP, UPI, AP and Beuters, v^le 3% oanie fran other souroes 
and 21 ocnstituted letters and cartoons. TJie disproporticnately 
large input hy xmispaper staffs validates Klapper's prediction about 
the gxMter influence of journalists cn inteipanetation during a crisis. 
Here hoiWMBr the similarities between French and English press cove- 
rage end. 

Ihe ttenes selected, geographic sources of items and personalities 
mentixxied are quite different for the two groups, lb find out ^t 
is«»« wre discuwnd, all storiee %*ere classified under 32 themes. 
Hie theme labels indicate the main thrmt of the story; Kidru«)ing, 
SecurityAniyf Parliament-Politics, Federal Govemrtent Po- 
sition, ()]&ec Qovernnent Rjsition, Negotiations, War Iteasures Act, 
Civil Rights, Time, Jftarder, Legalistic, International Aspects, Inter- 
national Rsaction-PerBonalities, International Press Iteaction, Cana- 
dian Preu Iteaction, Canada Reacticn-Personalities, Media, Local 
In trusio n, Ba^ground, Colour-Hwnan Interest, Boonomic, S^ports, Eiiter- 
tainrosnt, Protnt Mweraents, Historioal, Coratunique. Obituary-Eulogy. 

^^^■fa^ 1 *ich sumarizes the dif ferenoes in themes receiving frmt 
p^^epl^ in the Freandtx and English sanples indicates that the two 
gnxias placed apiaroximately equal eophasis on stories pertaining to 
^^i^MP^m and Security . Beyond that hcMever the FrmncAi dailies 
oam«d iwre ftcnt page starios cn Wegotiations , aeligious-Fmeral , 
the position of the Federal Gg^^mment , the Qugbec Govemragit and 
^xne. The aiglish papers on the other hand qnphasiaed the Manhunt , 
urn Wm: MMUKUJes Act, Murder and Parliarosnt . 

Ihe fact that the French and aiglish papers stressed different 
QBpec iM of the crisis, namely KhwDtiations covering stories urging a 
oatpronise approach to solving tfie crisis, versus Manhunt which dealt 
with polioe activities, indicates a di^>arate set of outlooks and 
values in the t*» press grotps and explains the other variations of 
front page oownge . Ohe most inportant precondition for negotiations , 
aocording to the French press, was the attitude of the authorities, 
the federal and proviixrial gcMemments in Ottawa and Qu&ec City. 
Vftiile tiiefie t»ro thmes ranked ininBdiately after Negotiations in the 
Ften* papers, they were not nearly as iirportant in the English groi:p. 
Furthermore the sense of time, so iirportant in defining a crisis, in- 
dicates a French sense of urgency in bringing about negotiaticms , for 
otherwise the hostages would be killed. 

Ftor tile ESnglish papers, in contrast, the most proninent theme Manhunt 
involving the polioe, %#as closely tied to Security and War Ifeasures 
Act. Security dealt %idth the role of the amy, as well as the eror- 
gexxy pcMers acquired through the War Measures Act which permitted the 
authorities to e^qpand the manhunt and help iphold the principle of law 
and order. Oonseqvwttly, Parliament , a thmm not hi^Wlghted in the 
^^'^snch pc ess ero rged on the EhglidTfront pages. Parliantent which was 
asked to approw the emergency act was of interest to the English press 
in its legislative capacity, %*hile the French papers with their stress 
on the need for negotiations %«tre significantly more interested in the 
eMBcutives, both federal and provincial. 
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Three additicnal French-Englifih differwKses emerge and are based 
on an analysis of the mean niwiaer of mentions in ovBT-all ocrverage- 
IhsM wze the Internaticaial aspects of the crisis, the interest in 
Civil ri^ts and the focus on Itosonalities , French papers wrote 
stoonues pertaining tao international relations and interaction betsn^een 
Ot±aM and other go«mroents in Europe and the rest of the wcarld, quo- 
ting both personalities and tte foreign press two and fi^Je times as 
often as Btiglish papers.^ If mentioned at all the English press fo- 
cused an CSenadian reactions and international relations only as far 
as the llbited States ms involved. 

In addition, there was in the French press far greater attention paid 
to the civil ric^ts iaplications of the War HBasures Act than in the 
mglish. Here the peroentage differen'jes in mean nixciaer of stories 
Wife French f 149%.^ Ihere wbs also a statistically significant diffe- 
renoe in the nases coming qp in the heads of page one stories. Ihe 
Ftench press had dodble ftm interest in personalities based on the 
mean nunfcser of names appearing. Hcang these are Cross, Laporte, Lendeux 
(fLQ defense lawyer) , Bourassa, %se, Charbonneau and Chartrand (the 
kidhippers) and Drapeau (Mbntreal's mayor) . In contrast, only Prime 
Kinistjer Ttudsau ranJoed high in frequency of mentions in anglish news- 
papers. 

Yet another characteristic of the French press whic^ illutiinates 
dif fezenoes in outlook and values is the eni^hasis on background sto- 
ries eaqplainlng the rasdf ioaticns of the FLQ crisis and related 
matters. Itiese were virtually absent in the English press. Ohese 
background stories aooooEding to Siegel, were often "think" pieoes 
and intellectual joumalisra prepared by political scientists and 
atimtm. One implioetion of thim finding is that it indicates greater 
Ftench media involwRent in politics throu^ interpretatiw pieoes. 
Ihis interpretation is further supportod by t±« fact that the Frendti 
media, especially ItontrealVs radio stations, CKftC and CKM viere active 
actors in the crisis, functioning ^ oontact and distribution points 
for the rm OcniMiiques to the (Mebec pdblic and government. 

Sinoe editorial attitudes on issues are closely related to front 
pagpe ooveragie, Siegel's edito ri al findings my be used as a oonMenient 
smmary of his results in ttie theme analysis. Tfefole 2 clearly indi- 
cates that while all editorials stress terrorism and the FLQ, ^ ran- 
king of other iMmmm svfastantiates a French en|ahasis of the (todbec 
and Btiglish preoccqpstion with the glederal Gowernment . Ihey rank 3rd 
and 6th place aooording to frequency of mention. Similar differences 
in ranking appear on the issue of We gptiations which are ranked 6th 
by the French minority while the English majority gives them 10th 
plaos. Ctodttan Ueiity and the mr Measures Act are high on the inte- 
rest agenda of the bluish press, rmking 8th and 5th respectively for 
Bnglish pepers, ratter than down the line in 9th and 12th place for 
the Flench. 

fie tmjf sumnisriaBe that French pipen view the crisis from a Quebec or 
French Canadian 'perspective stressing in their editorials how the 
October events affect life in the province. Ob avoid polari s ation of 
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^ tlie tSffo cultmwB, a negotiated settlerent is proposed, the civil ri^ts 

of the itduority are stressed, separartdon as a politically viable stance 
is di»oo«itBd and a historical perspective for the rise of terrorism is 
sqpplied. The English Canadian press am the other hand sees national 
\ unity at the heart of the crisis. Ito maintain this unity it proposes 
\ to hit the terrorists %dth all available power, including the police 
\ and the amy. Uiere is conaoguently little ccnoem for civil ri^ts. 
\ instead there is mrry etaat the ixntediate eocnonic repercussions of 
the crisis for Canada, the cost of the police and the fluctuating 
actions of the stock narket. 

Two other but lesser findings eraerge fron the Siegel study vihich 
haw iuplioations for the %iay in whidh national identity is interpreted 
by the two cultures. The first indicates that there is a great homo- 
geneity in crisis oowcage in the Ftench press, which is not evident in 
Qiglish papers. The evaluaticn of front page thenes, the news theme 
content, geographical source of stories, enphasis on personalities as 
wU as editorial positicn are the sane in all six French pe^^ers. 
Only the mpmat profiles on these papers differ.l3 «u,e qxBat dii^parity 
of Qiglish crisis ooverage on the other hand precluded the emergence 
of regional patterns, in spite of the regional ownership patterns of 
the Canadian pre«s. 

Instead it appears that an English paper's size and its distance 
frm the crisis %iere most ixnportant in determining £^lish coverage. 
Conseqiwtly the large circulation llGntreal ( Star and Gazette) and 
Tbronto p^^pers ( Globe yid tfail and Daily Star) tended to have roooce 
ooMcrage and greater similarity in outlook than itediun sized and sroall 
pipers in the Atlantic, Prairie and British Odlunbia regions far re- 
lOQwd frcm the crisis center. Stoall papers, as a groqp, wexxt moreowr 
nisch less ocnciliatoryr taking what may looeely be called a "hard 
line". Otiey were generally opposed to negotiations, strongly sifspor^ 
tiiae of the arnY and in favor of the Vto Measures Act and Prime Mini- 
ster Trudeau's refusal to meet the demands' of the kidisppers. 

Ihe author's own content stud^ based on topic analysis of the War 
Measures Act oowrage in six regionally selected French and Ehglish 
papers, siyplc ne nts and anplifies the Siegel findings. Here it is 
noted that Act ocMerage included seven topics: justifications, dis- 
cussions of si:^pension of ri^ts, federal wrsxas provincial initiative, 
I' ^ its relation to separatism, group reactions inclixiing international 

oomRcnts and evaluations of perfdxmanoe. 

"^^^^ c xjirrcbui a tes that the War Measures Act as a category was one 
of the main topics of crisis ocmrage. It receiMsd frcm between one 
quarts to over one third of all references in all papers. Ihe highest 
attention sooaM bas ed on percentages of references mre fbmd in the 
Gasette and Le DgroLr (both of MontrealX but for quite opposite rea- 
;t . sons. Hhe Fteich papers focused their primary attention on the shak/ 

nature of the act's justifications as well as its infringonent of civil 
liberties. La Pre— e' the mass circ i ila t ion daily opts for the former, 
while tihe intellectual Le Dewir stresses suspension of ri^ts in 16% 
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out of its 40% references to the act. Both agree that it is a govern- 
mental oveneacticn to the situation. 

The Einglish pc^^ers, in contrast/ tend to highlight groip peroeptims 
( Montreal Gazette , Otorcnto Globe and Mail and Vanoouver Sun) noting 
that political parties, teachers and students and public opinion gene- 
rally are more concerned with the Act's role in safeguaurding political 
unity. As expected, the French pe^rs never oOTifused the FLQ kidna- 
ppings with .the Parti Quebecois political separation drive and there- 
fore oonsidered the War Measures Act ineffective in dealing with the 
separatism issue. Ihis topic ocnsequ^tly ranks last in over-all atten- 
tion and enphasis in both La Presse and Le Devoir . 

True to the Siegel findings, the English papers except for the 
Gazette, as a groip, make the least mention of the sub-topic of eva- 
luation, but shew no further consistent stress of line of argirent. 
Ihe ciijersified inteipretations of the English press is furtherrore 
evident from the fact that "other" argironts and evaluations ranked 
third in attention in papers outside of Qu^aec and Ontario. 

The Political Inplicaticns of Alternative Me^ings of 
tjne rm Crisis xn Multi-National Canada 

Nunerous studies have indicated that the media's cdtemative nappings 
of reality may have a distrtptive impact on the political processes of 
multi-national states. -^-^ In certain instances it seems a oountiy's 
media may foster and reinforce disintegrative political tendencies by 
popoolarizing and serving as a rcdlying point for politiccd groups 
threatening the very foundations of national unity. Innis claims that 
consequently governments in all societies keep a close watch over their 
information monopolies, ej^secially if these are challenged during a 
crisis. 

Since the press in Canada is privately owned it was not as readily 
accessible to goN^mmental influence during the FLQ crisis. But the 
broadcast media were another matter. Here the government had a po- 
tentially greater control for tW3 reasons; first, the director of the 
public broadcasting system (CBC) is govemmentally appointed and, 
second/ the electronic system is much more centralized ^ functioning in 
three loosely integrated networics. Interviews yd participant ob- 
servation reveal that the CBC's Davidson was taken into the government's 
ccnfidenoe prior to the iiiposition of the War l^teasures Act and that his 
authority over the broadcasting corporation was utilized to sii^^port 
and implement govemmentail censorship over information. 

According to the War Measures Act, section 3, during war, invasion 
or insurrection "the powers of the Governor in Council shall extend to 
all matters caning within the classes of subjects hereinafter enume- 
rated.... (a) Censorship and the control and si:ppression of publica- 
tions, writings, maps, plans, photograqphs, oommriications and means of 
ccmtnicatian".'^' TJie Act furthermore provides for arrests, detention 
and deportation without warrant, control of harbors, ports and terri- 
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torial waters, traaisportaticn, trading and e^^propriaticn. Two ques- 
tions require clarificaticn. First, vjhat was the effect of these 
wide-ranging pcwers cn the cperaticn and cxantent of the Canadian public 
and private broidcast sectors during the crisis period? And second, 
how did th^ ocxaiterbalanoe the deviant points of view expressed in 
the Frenc±i press? 

Interviews with program personnel and the broaxacast logs of Hourglass 
*^ indicate that there were at least thcee effects of oensor^ 

ship.-i-^J Ihe War Measures Act was directly respcxiaible for getting rid 
of a nuniaer of potentially inflanroable specials, intl^asing top and 
middle managonent involvement in public 2iff2drs progranining and rein- 
fbircing the "self oensarship" practices of broadcast personnel. All 
of these factora together changed neM ooveragev formats in both the 
CBC and private broadcasting and made pitolic affairs coverage dxiring 
the October crisis more neutral, factual and horoogenized. Broadcasters 
consequently functioned as transmitters rather than interpreters of an 
infxjrtant series of e^«lts and thias couiter-beOanoed the widely varying 
asaesanentii of the crisis s^spearing in Canada's French and £hglish 
press* 

The elimination of "potentially infLartinable" programing in both 
public and private broadcasting emerged fron a nunber of interviews. 
The CBC's Director of Informticn PrograRming in Itaronto rescheduled 
the October 13th docunentary on Lenin and the Russian Revolution twice, 
shearing it fiixfidly on Deoenber 18th, five dgrys after Mr. Cross' release. 
The Act aOso first advmaed and then postponed till January 1971 the 
doarantary on "Separatism" written and directed by Hourglass host 
Peter Defitoarats. Private stations too felt the Act's power. Here a 
two part sequence of Ironside dealing with a fictional revolutionary 
woridng out of M3ntrei3r"gDt the axe. More serious however, the October 
28 French CBC Pent Mille Chansons was not aired, because Pauline Julien 
the populcu: singer with separatist leanings was in jail.^^ 

Another w^ in which oensorship manifested itself was through in- 
creased top and middle management involvement in newe progranming. 
Ihis miitjdh encouraged a oontextless presentation of facts virtually 
eliminating interpretation so important to an understanding of the 
crisis. Increased qpper masiagcment inwlvement in prograttming is a 
welHaxwn and docimented phenomenon during political crisis. 20 in 
both the CBC and CTV Montreal stations there was a change in daily 
public affairs decision-making patterns, lb reduce unoertainty, higher 
m a n age m ent lew^ls not lasually involved took an active part in program 
selection during the October crisis. 

IntervieMB indicate that it all started with the Tbronto Director 
of Information P iugiamiil ng, who does not usuedly concern himself with 
daily content in MDntreal and Ottawa, calling off £ill public affairs 
shews on the night of October 15th, one day before the Measiares 
Act MS instituted. Because this order generated strong resistance 
among Montreal journalists, it was ultimertely rescinded, though not 
before cfeating havcx:. Peter Desbarats of the nightly Montreal 
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Hourglass ranenters: "Ife were told that a CBC directive from Itoronto 
would prevent us from <Uj5cussing the FLQ kidnappings (live) en the 
shew. We quidtty patched together another line-up from itans cn film 
and tape, but reoeived word to go ahead with the students fron MoGill 
five minutes before air time". 2^ 

After the proclamation the CBC head office furthentore continued 
to reroain inwlved by quashing all *'man cn the street" segments and 
"citiaen pmels** on Hourglass . It eQso called dsdly for over four 
weeks inc^iiring about the show's' nightly content and encouraged Ke^ 
MclMer, the then Montreal public affairs supervisor to be toib vigi- 
lant. Interviews indicate that she consequently sat in cn all pro- 
granroe roeetingns, a practice followed as well by the news director and 
station manager of CFCF who usually do not participate in program for^ 
mula t io n . In the more sensitive French network , moreover, all public 
affadxs shms were required to be taped and middle managanent previewed 
both the daily R>ntat 30 and the weekly Fbimat 60 . 

Restricted news sources ^throughout the crisis further "sanitized" 
coverage with much r^xarting based op short bulletins sv«3lied by the 
polioe. Since it was a local event, O? oo|3y was largely irrelevant 
and cn the spot coverage was hindered by FLQ secrecy and polioe ope- 
rations. Consequently, ooveragie in all broadcast stations^was reduced 
to the retelling of past events and concentration on hostage baA- 
gzouK^ and the history of the HiQ. Only when Nr. Cross was found at 
the end of the crisis, was live c over age possible. Ob oope with these 
realitiesr informants noted that CFCF made its reporters into topic 
specialists and channeled than into specific areas, instead of aissi- 
gning them randomly to stories during ^the crisis. 

Increased self-awareness and the iirpoeition of self -censorship on 
the part of news personnel throug^iout the crisis was a third -result 
of the uncertain CX:±ober situation. Ihe War Measures Act, as we saw, 
sipecif ioally condoned censorship and the control and si;ppression of 
ocninunications. But what did that mean in practice? Neither the CBC 
head office in Itoronto nor private network lawyers it seems, issued 
memoranda to their staffs clarifying the Act's iitf>lications. Doubt- 
lessly, the reason for this inaction was the^fact that the Act is so 
broadly phrased that it is difficult to interpret. As a result CBC's 
President Gecspge Davidson midway through the crisis merely told re- 
porters that he expected news personnel to be guided by a "policy of 
restradnt" and to refrain from remarks feeding the tense atmosphere 
in Montreal. Ih© specifics of this "restraint" were however never 
spelled out, though the Eiiglish prograttming Vice-President ^id cir- 
culate a memorandm urging the greatest caution. \ 

Interviews revealed that journalists generally erred cn th^ side of 
owr^-cauticn as Desbarats' diary statement for October 16 shows. Here 
he notes: "Fbr the first time since I became a journalist I am working 
uider a rigid set of directiMBS. Internal policy within the CBC today, 
at least as far as we understand it, is that we explain the War Mefusures 
Act, which the gowBmroent put into effect early this morning, but we 
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axB not allowed to discuss its political inplications. But at least 
we can still go on the air liMB".22 But even for Hourglass ^ as we 
have seen, citizen panels and **man in the street" ocmnentary were pro- 
hibited. 

Self-censorship was morecrver reinforced by arrests of joixcnalists 
and individuals with known liberal or separatists tendencies. Many 
staticxis had oolleagves visited by the Royal Canadian Hounted Police. 
Qrie Hourglass editor-'zesearcher and produoer of the NDP's Last Post 
was detained ~f or three days. Ihe resulting cfVBr-conservatism zeflected 
^ itself in CBC top management attenpts to eliminate all live broadcasting. 
Ihe evidence shows that ^this vas xooa^liMhed in Ra^o Canada's French 
progranning on the grounds that it had been too enotional at the onset 
of the crisis. Ihe English netwozic howeMer did not sttedt to these 
demands and consequently Mantzeal's £^lish-speaking viewers watciied 
the discovery of Laporbe's bod^ live, While Ftench Canadians wre 
treated to a running ooninentary against a backdrop of still pictures. 

ON«r-caution also affected private station managenents like radio 
CJAD. Here Rod DeMar, popular host of the morning show was dropped 
after fifteen years of opployment for ocmnenting on the VKau: Measures 
Act. Ihe reason giwi once again was that criticism of the gommroent 
could be constrvBd as indirect mjgpart for the outlaMed HiQ and vos 
therefore illegal. Ihe resialting changes in neMi^ formats and the vray 
in which events were ooMered during the October crisis is anply dencns- 
trated by the progx^ni logs of Hourglass and CTCF . 

Table 4 the Hourglass liog indioatep that there was wry little crisis 
oowrage in the first week, when B4r. Cross was kidna(]ped. Ihi's changed 
drastically with the abduction of Labor Minister Laporte on Sunday, 
CX:tober 11. During the scKxxid week, four of the five shows mre en- 
tirely devoted to the crisis, coverage falling off once again after 
the iirposition of the War Measures Act, October 16. Ihe latter vir^ . 
tually inhibited mention of the crisis, in spite of Laporte' s murder 
on Suiday, October 18 and his state funeral two da^ later. It is 
also notioe^le that the third %«ek featured no citizen responses to 
the crisis, though these had been the mainstay of peak week news co- 
verage. 

TWO cross pressures on the staff, arising from the undefined nature 
of self-restraint and a journalist's professionally inculcated desire 
not to emit items, explain jcqmalistic behavior during the October 
crisis. First, it led to a hi^y personal resolution of conflicts 
for each staff member and, seocnd, it generally encouraged factual 
recounting of events and nonranalytical coverage. IntervianNB md 
program analysis indicate that the broadcast media opted to side with 
the government, volmtarily abdicating their right to criticism, ifcws 
analyses were replaced by the vise of two-iiiinute nesm bulletins and 
CBC as well as the private broadcast networks extended their regular 
newscasts to aooomnodate increased oowrage. Cac's VMcand did no more 
than recap the facts, while CTV innovated Insist News which broadcast 
at odd hours axid for different aroounts of time without interpretation. 
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'fable 4 

GBC "Hourglass" Log Book jE^itries 

{Cbe Hour Daily Current Events Show) 
"Nothing" refers to nothing cn crisis 

Week I Date ; Item : 

Oct. 5 nothing 

Oct. 6 editorial cn kiciiapping (1 item) 

Oct. 7 nothing 

Oct. 8 Robert Lemieux Press Oonferenoe (1 item) 

Oct. 9 nothing 

Vfeek U Date ; Item : 

Oct. 12 Panel of Citiaens : Paul Donoet and Phil Cutler 
recreating ocnversaticns heard all over Montreal , 
Live, FULL SHOW 

Oct. 13 Panel of Citiaens : (same groip) 
Live, FTJIL SHOW 

Oct. 14 nothii^ 

Oct. 15 McGill students and Sociology Professor discussing 
Biglish views of the crisis 
Live, mJLL SHOW 

Oct. 16 T!VK> lawyers discussing the War Measures Act 
Live, HJLL SHOW 

Week III Date : I ten; : 

Oct. 19 Professor cn War Measures Act (i itan) 
Reacticn to L^qporte's Death (1 item) 

Oct. 20 nothing 

Oct. 21 Interview with Rod Dewar just fired from radio 
CJAD (1 item> 

Oct. 22 Drapeau interview questicning Marchand's claim 
that FRAP is a front for the outlawed FLQ 

Oct. 23 "Man in the street" cn Municipal Elections 
journalists cn same topic 
FULL SHCW 
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TwblB 4. (Continued) 

Alao of IntaBTMt ; 

Oct. 26 DeibaratB* interview with the BBC Landcn 
World toii^t 

Ncv. 3 Discussion of the role of private radio 
during the crisis 

Nov. 4 Lawyer on the Public Order Act 

Nov. 13 Pauline Julien on "IWo Solitudes" 

Dec. 3 HBSiinB^of e>«nts sinoe October 5, 1970 

Dec. 4 t Gaston Iherrien on Lanctot and Chaxbonneau in 
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on Octcbtf 26, two \meiks after Croos' kidna{3ping, the British BBC 
asked fdor an intervim wjth Desbarats for World Tonight , Ihe 
diacuniGn incl\z3ed auzmiaes abcxxt Mr* Cxcsa' i#all-being and finally 
an inquiry %ihether efwits in recent ii^eeks will lead to «n increase of 
extrndsni in Qu&ec. Desbarats notes in his diazy: ''Ihis is a ques- 
tion Z c«i*t snswer now, l!he gowzxvnent has achisMed its shortr-tem 
cbjectivBS, I tell the interviewer in Londcn. Ihe terrorists are 
frightened and the majority of Canadians in Qunec and elaeiiihere are 
solidly behind the government's shofRr of foroe. But in the long run? 
NoRce than a hundred of the people \4k> vieze detained by the police are 
nour out of prison and spreading stories about the aqpparent futdlity 
of the police action. People are dananding to knew more about the 
"apprehended insurrecticn" inihich so disrvpted the nprroal political 
life of the count3cy".23 whether a crisis really existed and the War 
Ms asures Act %iibs justified zeroains a hotly contested issue in Canada 
today. The Act eaqpired May 1, 1971 and by August the criminal 
charges against 35 individuals viho %iexe accused of aiding and abetting 
the TIQ %dere adso dropped because a majority of the accused viere ac- 
quitted by local juries. 

In simnary it ney be noted that the expurgation of potentially in- 
flamoble progranme content, increased management involvement in pro- 
gram planning and the operation of journalistic self-censorship which 
prohibited interpretation, all added qp to hcmogenizing and neutra- 
lizing broadcast conte nt s Journalists could justify their abrogation 
of a critical stance by fedling back on the professional criterion 
of "objectivity" and "factuad" reporting. Broadcast institutions, 
especially the CBC with its govemmentally appointed top management, 
saw the incritical sdonission of their netiirork to political leaden 
as the proper thing to do in a time of crisis. Iheir submission to 
authority set the tone for private stations whidi followed the CBC 
lead. Only midlle and loMsr==edjelcn personnel in Ottawa and Montsreal 
cautioned against the possibly dangerois precedent and ef :fectfi of 
overt n&nB screening in a democratic country like Canada. 

Conclusions: Theoretical and Political 

What kinds of ccnclusions can be drawn from the assoiisled material? 
Ihree seem to be most notable. First, there is the readizataon that 
a theory of hiron ocitmcnication must account for the way in which , 
actors' assesments of situations affect behavior. This svigrgests that 
the public stock of sytiix>ls available to people to attach to selected 
agprncta of reality make a great difference to the way in v^ch they 
"see" their world. Seu>.id, it appears that Innis!. prediction that the 
spatial bias of the electronic media make them more susceptible to 
oentralized manipulation and therefore to a hcmogenizaticn of outlooks, 
is partially substantiated. Finally, it turns out that there may be 
different deg r e e s of monopolies of knowledge and power enjoyed by 
different ijiformaticn technologies. 

A nutber of scholars fxtm Burke^^to Berger and Luckmann^^have pointed 
out that Ovir conception of reedity is socially constructed from a stock 
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of significant syrrbols. Itufi inpliee that we learn about ovnrselvss 
and the viorld fronn those with if^ion we live and work and that what we 
call "reality" is not scmething external or separate, but made \p of 
selected aspects vi^ch we leam to pay attention to. If this is so, 
Innis suggests the technology distributing these syrnbols will also 
have cultural implications. By this he means that the media netwoiic 
through vihidi we ocimiunicate, ciffects the structure of the things we 
think about. It also helps sxfsply the syxrbols with \4iich we think as 
well as the arena in \p^ich our thoughts occur. 

Ihe French and ESnglish press coverage indicated that this is indead 
the case and that there was furthezxnore a gzeat difference between the 
two coverages. If we break these down into their oatfXJnent parts, we 
find that the two discussion agendas juxtaposed the themes of Nego- 
tiatio n , Qu&ec Gcvemroent , Civil Rights and Tijne in the Trexidti press 
with Manhunt , War Measures" Act , Murder and Parliaroent in the Eiiglish 
papers. Tlie synixsls emerging fron these ocmpeting thanes had to do 
with ocnpronise on the part of minority and with la^ and order on the 
part of majority Canadians. Ihe arena in which thought occurs was 
defined by the French press as the provinoe of Qu&ec. Ihis resulted 
in a strongly local cowrage and perspective. Ihe English ^tapers ser- 
ving three-fourths of the Canadian population spread owr nine pro- 
vinces on the other hand defined the thou^t arena in national terms 
and perceived the crisis primarily as a threat to national vnity. Be- 
yond that hcMever there was no consensus in the English press about 
how to differentiate between the Parti Qu&eoois separatist aims and 
those of the kidnappers or hc«/to \jnderstand the prwinoe's call for 
greater cKXXionic and culturai* autonomy. 

For a theory of human ocnmunicaticn these findings suggest that 
people's oamunicative behavior cannot be e3q>l5dned in purely cyber^ 
netic terms. Such an approach, as Deutsch stresses, is most valuable 
for an analysis of the goal orientations and control eispects of hunan 
cocmrunication.^^ It is inadequate in explaining the process by v^ch 
shared meanings emerge, what forms exchange may take and how influence 
works, cybernetics and systems theories, because they assure that the 
status and social condition of senders and receivers are fixed, sub- 
stitute "significance" for "meaning". "Meaning" as we have seen does 
not hcwBver reside in information transfer, but in the minds of the 
people engaged in the trsdisaction. Hunan exchanges furthermore cannot 
be fully explained by citing network chauracteristics and efficiency^ 
criteria, because hunans are surrounded by both a physiced and a co- 
mnunicational environment. What each of us selects and pays attention 
to in this environment is of crucicd iirportance to an understanding 
of how we behave. 

Ihe assembled data on Canadian broadcast behavior during the crisis 
furthermore substantiate Innis' prediction that the electrcnic media 
may contribute to a more homogenized outlook because their orgemization 
tends to oMitralize authority and shifts it to more distant places. 
These hubs in turn are more open to manipulatioh from other power 
sources. Ihe CBC data clearly indicate that the OBC was consulted by 
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the gowBrrment and that increased top echelon involvenient in progra- 
nraing ZBduced cxxitent and intexpretatiMB variety. Ito recs?)itulate : 
Oertain kinds of dcxr u netitary as well as fictional episodes and the 
utilization of interviews with the public were eliminated fron both 
the F£«nch and Ehgllsh rmm coMisrage. Interpretatiw vfiriety was 
redbX3Bd by Tbronto's supervision of Montreal and Ottawa public affairs 
broadcasts as well as by journalistic self-censorship which was con- 
dmd and encouraged by the CBC organization. Finally, restricted 
news sources and a reliance on polioe material further "sanitized" 
intexpxetation. Ihese three factors taken together tended to make 
public affairs broadcasting of the October crisis in radio and tele-- 
vision more neutxal, factual snd homogenized than it would ha^^ been 
vnder ordinaiy conditions. 

fm to the political inplications of monopolies of knowledge and 
poMsr sqpportod by different infornrjation tedinologies, the stud^^ 
suggests that print in Canada was better able to protect its monopoly 
of knowledge and varying definition of reality than broadcasting. 
Whether this is a universal phenomenon is a question not answerable 
from the present material. Otiree reasons acooint for this difference 
in OanadEi. First, the tact that there are 116 newspapers privately 
OMCied by approQcimtely ten chains, oonpared with Canada's three elec^ 
tronic networks. The latter are regionally organized, owing to the 
oowtry's amall population unevenly distributed across a large terri- 
tory, only local papezm oan obtain .sufficient adsnsrtising revsnve 
for survival in such a setting. Furthermore, the press eirploys nearly 
3,000 journalists , perha^ three times the nijiter of production per- 
somel in broadcaiiting. Many of these are located in and around the 
QuMe c -Moi itr ealK)ttaii»-yitaronto axis according to the Siegel study. 
They had a disprcportionate infli»x?e on the October coverage because 
of the nature of the crisis and because the national news agency CP 
was further from the scene. 

In spite of greater press than broadcast autonony cmz its monopoly 
of knwledge there wre, hCMe\er, according to the Siegel study, indi- 
rect pressures at work even here to unify political interpretations 
acxoss Canada. T^to of these are most interesting. During the arucial 
period thexe was an ongoing editorial dialog between the major papers 
in Montreal, "DDronto and Vancouver and furthermore many of the major 
reporters and editorialQwriters knm and ocmnunicated with each othex]^ 
throu^iout the crisis. Editorials a^spearing in Le Devoir %«ere read 
and oonmented on in the Ttoronto Glebe and Mail and often the Vanoou^^r 
Sun^ edioed'opiniong ^roa the J^trejjJ. . Gazette . As a result all large" 
papers with the widest circuliElon, bcit!h French egid English^ v^ese 
concerned about the civil ri^ts infringncnts of the War Measures 
Act, as well as with tte need to distinguish between the aims of the 
terxordLst Front du Liberation du Qu&ec and the legal Parti Qu&eoois. 
Obe large circulation pefsers like the broadcast media thus served not 
only to estaridlish a unified fr am e work for Canada's j^nlitical discussion 
ageifida, but to reestablish a balance betifmsn Frenjh anC English views 
which would serve as a future base for political coonsens\]s. 
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Gail M. Martin 

Simon Frascr Univ«raity 

Raven: "'Intermediate'' Communications 
Technology and Rural Isolation 

tfie are cxztvinaed that you mm to do ub good by your pax|x»al, 
and we thank you haartily. But you, who are wise, rauat knew 
that different naticna hoK^ different oanceptiona of things; 
and you will therefore not take it andsa if our idaaa of this 
kind of eduoBtiam hi[9»n not to be the mmm with youn. . .Se- 
vend of our young peqple were fdzxaerly brouglht at the oo- 
lieges: thiy were inatrvcted in all your scienoe; but, when 
t2«y one back to ua, they were bed nroera, i^iorent of every 
nana of living in the wooda. . .totally good for nothing. Vte 
aw however, . . .Gbliged by your kind offer, md to ahw our 
grateful aanee of it, if the gentlemen of Virginia will eend 
UB a doaen of their acna, we Will tiice great oare of their 
eduoation, instruct them in all we know, and make men of thenu 

Jhn Indian Chief in reply to an offer to 
educate Indian youth, Ben Franklin, 1794 

»*- 

In 1967, when we got involved in the design of FAVEN (Radio and Visual 
faducational MtNogck) to serve the CGRRunications needs <tf the isolated 
Indian ocRnuiitiea of the B.C. ooaet, few peqple had heard of portable 
videotape reoocden and single sidebegnd radios. New ocnmnity aooess 
groups and video oonferenoea proliferate, mnd much haa been written 
and related about the mVBN project. Little of it haa toughed on its 
eesential charaoteriatica hOMever.^ It is not so much the technology 
used that matten, althou^ that is what makea arr^ system possible at 
any given moment. It is the chdLoe of a particular technology and its 
method of application in the light of the needs of a parti cu la r social 
groqp that is central in such a design. Uiis is the kind of analysis 
«id synthesis that has oontinued to oocipy us aa we have looked at 
actual or potential oarraunioations systems in varying cultural ocntexts. 

Ihe cpening qiKJte seems appropriate to us because inadwrbently ocr 
not, oonronications systems almoat invariably trespass into ^lefield 
of eduoation, at least into adult nonrforaal education, as UNESOO re- 
fere to it currently. The quotation is also singularly aniropriate 
for hi^ili^ting the cultxirml diMergenciea that continue to be inder^ 
estimatad not jmt in dealing with native people on this continent, 
but by the planners of the western world in the design and SNecutian 
of systemi for the developing naticna.^ Scientists and engineere haw 
pertected the technology mess ocanunications and the techniques for 
transmitting messagM from a limited nunber of origination poixits to 
a mmm audience. As we share these technologies and techniques with 
people of other nations and ether cultures, m contribute greater effi- 
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denqf - %A)atever caur intentions or stated goals ~ to the process of 
%iorld cultural hanogenizaticxi. Assuning that this is not a deliberate 
and/or desirable goal, vie postulate that it is an avoidable outcone - 
if m lock cBzefully at our choice of technologies in the light of 
cultural parameters and clarify the tasks for which the s^tatn is to 
be inaugurated. 

RKVEN is one exanple of a ^tesm deliberately using sinpler techno- 
logies than those of mass broadcasting because of the job tlxat needed 
to be dene and because of the cultural and social pattemings of the 
peqple lAio would be using the imtMoxk. The principles applicedble to 
the design of the RKVEN system axe, we believe, applicable to the de- 
sign of networks in other culturfd ccntexts and may yield widely diffe- 
rent network structures. 

To develcp these ideas it is neoessary first to have a brief lock 
at the cultural context of this system design: the B.C. coastal 
Indian ooaimnLties. Nearly half of the 40,000 Indians of British 
Oolmtda live in the coastal area, scattered over appxcodmately 800 
snail reserves ccnprising 81 independent units called "bands** , an 
awerage of little more than 200 Indians per band.-^ Ihe differences 
dividing the gxoips are of Icng standing. Within cne of the six major 
linguistic divisions as identified by anthrcpologists, even neighboring 
bands differ in dialect and cultural traits daid not infrequently have 
a history of nutual hostility.^ 

In the past twenty years steps had been taken toward oocperaticn by 
the Indians in groups such as the Natiw Brothezhood of British Oolurbia 
and its splinter otrganizaticn, the North American Indian Brotherhood. 
More reoent events had seen the rise of two Inter-Tribal Indian Fede- 
rations on Vancouver Island and the ixiification of five northern bands 
into the Ni^iiga Tribal Oomcil. Qcnmunications and oocperaticn bet- 
ween these larger groips, howev^, remained short of that needed to be 
effective in today's conditions.^ 

Ihe problem confronting the Indian people that requized ooordinaticn 
of effoorts, experience and resources included the protracted struggle 
ewer land claixns. Indian rights to the lands of British Ooluntoia had 
never been formally extinguished by treaty; ccnsequently, the question 
rmains cpen but vdll require the presentation of elaborate legal 
briefs and historical docunentation. Progress had been slow and spo- 
radic. As cne Chief comnented, "Hany of the Indian people sinply do 
not vnderstivid the political and legal cotplexities of the Land Ques- 
tion". 

Sixnilarly, the Indian Affairs Branch had called xjpcn Canadian Indians 
to particd^pate in discussicns concerning the revision of the Indian 
Act, the federal legislation %ihich dictates in detail the ric^ts and 
duties of legally reoogoised Indians. But as one spokesman observed, 
"Most of our people never understood the first cne". Uhdersoooced, in 
both instanoBS - land claims and the revision of the Indian Act - was 
the need far better ccraiuiication - for access to the information and 
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understanding Indian groip© needed to make decisions. 

In addition, Indians were expressing the need for day to day kind 
of infonnation - about the best type of roofing OTteriaOs for coastal 
housing, about hew to deal with loggers encroaching on reserve land; 
and they %«nted to leam from other bands how they had handled similar 
probleras or %jhat their experience had been. They were asking in effect 
for a revolution in the ocnmnications structures they had had for 
nearly a omtury. It was the classical hiib pattern in which the In- 
dian Affairs Kiteau and the regional si;i)erintendBnt renained at the 
center, yet what was needed was greater coranunication between bands. 



Most inf omation oaine to the regional superintendent and only through 
him, to the bands. Ihe bands all ocrommicated with the Agent, and he 
redistributed infooation as he thougjit best. jNn5, since the Agency 
controlled trawl fixids, the Ageait or his representative ooBnuiicated 
with each of the bands. Bands did not ocnnuaicate regularly with one 
another, but v«re coming to reoognize, under the fdotce of outside 
pressxare, their need to do so, in spite of v^yftwer rtnained of long 
time animosities. 

They %#ere adiifting as well from a long term posiUoTi of dependency 
on Indian Affairs ag&its to one of greater independence. Animosity 
tiM directed against the Agency provided the classic inpetui for Bands 
to cooperate together aigainst the outside eneny. But oooperation and 
ccnimxucations continued to be thrarted by the geognq^ that had bced 
such disparate groipings in the first place. Travel by air or sea 
becomes difficult, isi^leaBant and in mom places, iiqpouible thrxxi^ 
long winter months; telephone service was non-existent, uueliiiDle or 
e^qpensiw. Mail is too slow and unsuitable anywey for a semi-litserate 
population with strong oral traditions. 

As the Federal Government Task Ftarce on Infonnation was to put it a 
year later: 

Clearly, the first need is for information, Indian people must 
kxiOfi vrtiat are their opportunities, their ri^ts. Ttiis is not 
an easy need to meet. Schools, panphlets and their educational 
efforts have failed miserably as statistics *#ill show. The pro- 
blems, rules and programs are usually so conplex that their use 
can be explained only through test cases capnefully studied. 
Indian people on the edge of sxi)sistenoB do not have the resources 
to experiment with the meanings of words and bureaucratic forms. 6 

The red, blue, yellcn^, pink circulars of the Indian Affairs Acpency were 
a f«niliar joke - filed carefully on the reserves - as toilet paper 
in village facilities. The native people ccnplained that they were 
never told anything; and the Indian agents replied in ^xaaperation that 
a circular had been sent. 

The aBS«itial need was then for a ootini^ications system in a form 
suitable for the people who would use it and that would facilitate 
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cxMUfiioaticM b e twee n groqps not now having easy access to one another. 
Clearly the system itould not be a oentzalized broadcast system, one 
that wx^ld too easily rec^reate the hub oGctinunicatians model, repla- 
cing the Indian agmt with an Indian Super Chief. It would have to 
pccKdde infcomation utmn soraebodty wemted to know it; so it would have 
to be a two-way igtsractive systm providing instant feedback - not 
a structuxed Gne^wny braadbast opezaticn. 

It would hawB to be as culture-free as possible. This meant two 
things: 

1) It oould not be print because the population was 
sead-literate, with a strong oral tradition. 

2) It had to be sinple to operate, so that it did 
not require ewersight by ^Jecialists from the 
dominant culture or require natiw people to 
Sitedt to lengthy training in the institutions 
of that culture. 

It should furthermore be as deoentralized as possible, giving none 
of the rival tribal or language groqps control or dominanoe owr the 
system. Some reaourue and operational oentre would be required by any 
technology but it should be minimal, functioning ncre as a switching 
pentxe than as a central broadcast headquarters. To form the backbone 
of the system, we chose single sideband radio. Any village on 

the HWSi system can originate a message, and given the right climatic 
oonditijons, every other village can heeu: it directly or get it relayed 
througti the central witching oentre. Ihe same can be true of half- 
inch videotapes that oould be made in any village and "bicycled" 
(transported) to the others. 

Finally, the system should be native, not only in operation and con- 
trol, but in its occlusiyity . The native people should not be expected 
to share the edr mves vdth logging and/or shipping operations, inoer^ 
tain at all times as to who might be llst&ung to what oonoemed only 
thmselves. So ym applied for - and RAVEN ewntually got - private 
operating frequencies. No one else reoeivu or trananits on them 
without permission from the RAVEN society and a license from the fe- 
deral Depart^nent of Gommmications. 

Some people have said that the radio network wouldn't have been ne- 
cessary had the telephone system adequately served the province. This 
is only partly true. Radio provides a " cumu nity of the air" that 
only the old small town party^line telephone can approach. A system 
where ewryatie can hear ewryone else's ocnwrsation, and everyone 
knows that everyone else can hear it, creates a oomnunioations space 
that is significantly different and better siuLted to this context than 
is the private spaoe of the urban telephone connection. 

The idaa is that f rem the central headquarters on one of the reserves 
on the coast, infctnnation can be passed r^idly and, efficiently to 
people in the outlying villages, many of which up to this time had not 
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even a radio telephone for emergencies. Ihey can be given by thoee 
Indians Viho hacve had greater opportunity to learn the infonnation 
that they need in order to make sane of the decisions they are being 
called upon to nake. They can learn of the real pro^aects awaiting 
an Indian in t2ie city vto finishes his education; they can hear of the 
ncdioal and health facilities available cnoe they knoi# how to get 
aooem to thenu In ad d itio n they can discuss all this information 
betw e en ocnrounities, talking fron village to village about matters of 
mutual ocnoBzn. Ihey can exchange information about what Indian people 
of different cultures are doing across the continent to preserve their 
herita^B and at the same time to take advantage of the ongoing eoo- 
ncmic activity that surrounds them in twentieth-oentury North .America. 
They can get moce immediate attention fron government departments and 
other bodii^ for the settlsment of their grievanoes. Ihey can find 
out which focm in what department is apprqpria:^ to handle a current 
problem; thi^ can giw their reactions to the decisions of the Minister 
of Indian Affairs about health care matters, or educational inprovi- 
sations. Many ocmxunities will no doubt be listeners for long periods 
of time/ but the potential and the ability to make their voices heard 
will be there. 

Seme mowenents of information, partiqularly when they are more com- 
plex and more directly educational require a visxial oonponent. 
has chbsen the halJ^-inch videotape recorder as its means of visual 
oommnic at ic n s. These are very simple, ea^to-operate pieces of equip- 
ment that enable each ocmmaiity to produce its own television programs, 
to ship the tapes it has made and to play badk tapes that may be sent 
to it, either from the oontrol oenter or from other oooininities. It 
is a means fbr thcRi to see at first hand the ministers and officials 
who are making dedsions about their lives, to determine not only by 
iirords but by tone of voice and facial expression %#hat their opinion 
about new policies and legislation will be. They in turn, can wekm 
tapes and haw these i^pped to the capital in Ottawa, some thn^ thou- 
sand miles away, to present their cesee first-'hand to the people who 
have the power to change the situation. 

Vihether RKVEIf has or ever will eiqploit all the potential for educa- 
tional and informational exchange that lies within the design is a 
question for analysis and perhaps debate in tlie future. What seems 
indiiqputable is that technically and perh2i3M ^xaychologically, there 
has 'been no stopping the qpread of the network and the idea. By the 
end of 1973 there were nearly 100 stations licensed ancVor in operation 
not only in British Oolinbia but in the Yukon and Northwest Ttoritoriee 
as well. As Senator (k^ (Williams, Chairman of the Society put 

it, "some of those ocnimtuties — particularly on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island~ just oould not sxxrviw any longer vdthout RAVEN". 
Itiatewr other analytical or esqperimenta] tests the design may be 
svbject to, it seems to have passed a basic experimental test: it's 
working. 

RAVEN as %a5 ha\^ seen was designcKi to meet the needs of people li- 
ving in a rural area, who needed information both from outside their 
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cultural groip and frcm^one another in ordier to make the necess5u:y adap- 
tatxcns, that paradoxically would allow tAm to preserve their way of 
life. Key factors in the design were that: 

1) Indian groups Controlled it themselvBs and there- 
fore oofuld make the system suit their own needs 
and their own cultured style. 

2) It was interactiMB, with capacity for rapid if not 
instant feedback and the ability of participants 
to learn what they wanted to knw, when they wan- 
ted to know it. 

3) It was as far as possible deoentredized so that 
all points cn the net^rk could speak to and hear 
all of the other points, not just be passing reci- 
pi^ts of packaged informaticn fron a centred source. 

Such a socied situaticn is not unoonmon ancng large nuriDers of rured- 
dMBlling people thtT3Piighoajt the world, and we must therefore raise the 
question whether the BAVEN system is applicable elsewhere. Can it be 
adeqpted to the needs of deMBlcping oointries for raising the level of 
information/education? 7 Historicedly such systems have been centra- 
lized rather than deoentredized. Witness the iitpact of Ihe Farm 
Radio Fonm pioneered years ago fay the CBC in Canada and transported 
elsewhere. Basicedly this is a Grf»-way radio broadcast system in which 
programs considered to be of interest to agricultural or otherwise occu- 
pied rureul people are sent out fron a central program origination head- 
quarters. 8 

In Ttogo in West Africa, for example, attenpts sure naxie to get some 
feedback fron the program recipients. Ttie station provides forrns to 
the loced animator and requests written responses through him from the 
participants in discussions.^ Hie ooitplaints about the system from 
the point of view of those operating it eure predictable. Mail is of 
course slow so that feedbeKik cones more than one week after a program 
has been broadcaist. Any request for further informtion can thus be 
handled only two weeks later. Once again the system is designed for 
a non-literate or semi-literate peewits for whom tlie spoken word of 
radio is probably more suitable than it has beocme in ours. The sys- 
tem however is relying cn writing or cn print for the input from an 
orally-oriented people. Ihe feedback is thus predictably limited and 
suspect in its representatiMeness of the conoems of people who do not 
normally express themselves in writing. 

This centralized broadcast model cdso dcminates the field of educa- 
tional television here and elso^here. It is well known that there are 
built-in technical and eooncmic restraints which make centralization 
almost inevitable in the translation of television broadcast technology 
to educational purposes. Production is expensive, and requires a con- 
siderable ev«n if deteteable degree of expertise. In the interests of 
efficiency and eocnoity, production becomes almost invauriably centred 
in one plaoe controllod fay a limited nurber of tradned and skilled per- 
scnnel. 
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* As George Gextner has put it: 

Selectivity and control, which are inherent in any ccriitTunica- 
ticn, ^doninate the mass-ocnitunioaticn process. The right to 
acxnxlturate a nation and to shape the public agenda has never 
been open to all? it is cne of the most carefully guarded po- 
wers in any society. Ihe real question is not ^tether the or- 
gans of mass ccitmiiication are free but rather: By whcm, hcKtf, 
for ^4iat puzpoeee and With what ocnsequenoes are the inevita- 
ble controls exercised?^^ 

VOwn this model is transferred to a developing ccxntry therefore, 
you very often find the control of production and progreBtining in the 
hands of those with the training and expertise— the ^«stcm educar 
tors. Even where atte mpts are nade to introduce native peqple to the 
originatiGn p roce ss , it is at a low IsmbI through upprentioeship trai- 
nee prognniB. Decisions about the organization, inplementaticn, style 
of operation, content and manner of delivery of education are almost 
universally mide under the direction of western-trained educators who 
are using a western invention— television broadcasting. 

How a western-type ccnrounicaticns system grafted on to a developing 
country affects its culture is dramatically deKonstrabed in American 
Sarooa.J-^' ^ Here is what happened. The U.S. gcMemroent apent mi- 
llions of dollars cn hazdmire and eaqpertise to wire \jp every class- 
room throughout the islandi of theix protectorabe. ihen %#ith the an?- 
ointmmt of a new governor, the entire system came \mder scrutiny, its 
resxats were labelled "cultural genocide". Ihe label is of course not 
so much a oondennation as a tautology. Given the system, and the dic- 
tates isposed by that »yirtera vpon the style of the operation, it oould 
be little else out an efficient system for the Americanixation of 
SamDa. How can a new superintendent use such a centralised one-^vray 
broadcast television system to provide an interactive culturally sen- 
sitive program of individualized instruction? 

In our own schools we have ocroe to realize the limitations of educar- 
tional television as learning techniques. Especially in the early 
stages we have ccrae to place far more enphasis on exploration, on the 
opportunity to qixsticn and receive answers, on individualized instruc- 
tion! We are redesigning our own oomnuiications technologies to make 
them more responsive to similar kinds of information transmittal and 
inquiry needs in Canadian oonmunities.^^ 

But at the same time as we have been discovering this at heme, the 
western nations continued to export the tool to their various deve- 
loping prtJtectorates.^^ The French in 1970 were masterminding an edu- 
cational television netwoxic to serve the entire country of the Ivory 
ODoit. It was modelled cn a arnaller experimental system pioneered by 
the French Agency for International Cooperation along the Niger River 
in Niger. It may be, whm the expertise among the people belonging to 
the culture is sufficient that they can run it, that these systems 
will provide a valiaable adjunct to infooation/eduoation systems in 
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theae ocuntries. But because of their technioal and ecSxKanic limLta-i 
tions inposed fcy the western experience of those vto have to direct 
them, they are not readily adaptable ta.the needs of rural cultures. 

A siuple technology that requires less training in the thou^t patt- 
erns and methodologies of an alien culture has less Jitelihood of re- 
, suiting in an alien system. Ironically the sinpler technology adapted 
to these kinds of uses does exist, is far less coetly, requires less 
maintenance andlmw eaqpertise than that which w have been disposed 
to use. The Australians, of course, haw used siirple pedal operated . 
ts*o-way radios for innre than two decades in their justly fanous School 
of the Air. The man who invwrited those pedal radios for the Australian 
outbade has invwited others that can be powered by bicycling or by 
batteries or fcy a variety of iteans. A nuttaer of them are in use in 
the system in Nigeria that provides medical infonnaticn and emergency 
aid to people in the rural areas of tl>at oouatry. Perhaps ircnicfidly 
it is in Australia (from whic^ we borrowed basic ideas) that HAVEJ 
has reoeivBd the roost careful attention. In reoarmendations fran the 
Van Leer Research Centre of the University of Australia in Sy^^, 
reccranendations cn aboriginal education included this pafagre^jh: 

Radio and visual aid programmes including video-ta^ pro- 
granmes among aborigines be designed especially but not ex- 
clusively for isolated aboriginal families. 

(Reocmtiendation # 22)15 

TSie African oouitry which seemed most aware of the issues and most 
rtt^pcnsiw to the premises qpon which RA:^ is designed- is Tanzania. 
As those faniliar ndth the . situation, in that country will know, great 
enphasis has been placed by the leadership on maintaining the naral 
and agricultural traditions cf the people. Ihey are making a conscious 
effort to awBTt the rush to urban centres and the consequent pockets 
of uneraployment that characterize a nxirber of other African nations. 
Ibey place high priority on the preservation of traditional values such 
as the esctended family and try to prcmote the virtues of self reliance 
aand independenoe anong the people in the outlying villages. 1^ 

Hiey maintain. a strong functional network of people, keeping lines 
of ocKitunication open between ocmmittees at the national, regional 
and village level. Tran^)ortaticn fay their standards is expensive, 
requiring Land Rovers to negotiate dirt and seasonal mud tracks. A 
primary objective is the development of more and more Ujanaa villages, 
that is ooqperati>« agricultural canmunities. Priority is given to 
their information, education and mechanical needs over other villages 
in the country. Tanzania is also alert to the fact that television 
of any variety is beyond their means eooncmically. *lhey are loathe 
to become dependent upon any of the industrialized nations for- large- 
scale technological development. Ihey are, however, within rang^ of 
a nm satellite earth station in Nairobi and no doubt will soon be the 
recipients of the bmevolenoe of the industrialized nations bringing 
them television broadcasting. 
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Intesest has been expressed by imi^ers of the Bducaticn Ministzy 
of 'Tanzania in the kinds of technology and prmises imderlying RAVEN. 
Itiey see the parallels between the neede of the rural people and the 
kindbi of servioes perfcxoned for natiw Indians by RAV^ without pos- 
tulating that the sane technology oould be sinply transferred to their 
setting. It seem hi^y probably hcwever that the sanoe prooedures 
and the identification of needs that pteoeded BKVE2^ would produce a 
design for a system that resenbles very little the ocnventicnal mass 
oonnunications net wa rK of the western nations. Tanzania will be an 
interesting case to watch. Whether th^ prove as strong and as know- 
ledgeable in directing their own dewlopnent in coRinunications as they 
Ymm in t^ieir econoEdc and social policy renains to be seen. Obey 
alMBys labor of course under the serious handicap of needing financial 
assistance txxm outside. Ihe large international and national aid- 
giving agencies characteristically think in terms familiar to their 
personnel — large-scale western broadcast and educational ocnnuiioa- 
tions formats. 

It will be interesting to see %tether the mo v un ent spefurheaded by 
the Oentxe for Intenosdiate IMtmology in Londcn has any iiiiact on 
thinking in the aduoaticnal and cceinunioation spheres as it has had 
in the industrial and agricultural ones. Ohe Centre repeatedly points 
out that the need in developing oomtries is more often for a better 
plow then it is for a tr ac to r for which developing nations have neither 
the fuel, the parts, the mintenanoe expertise, nor the econcznic base 
from iMLch to generate tiieae things. 

the essen oe of the new approach is this: that whereas the 
oonventional approach to industrialization takes technology 
as a qivm factor in develcpinent, as if it were an wchan- 
geable f dcce to %ihich all other factors must adapt theroselws, 
those lAx) advocate the new approach — and %ie certainly are suc^ 
advocates — start by considering tedhnology as an inportant 
variable elenent which can and should be adapted so as to work 
in hamcny with the eooncndci social, eand cultural environ- 
ments of developing oomtries. ^'^ 

A sioiilar argiaaent, buttressed by sociological and psychological ob- 
servations, can be made for the need for intermediate ocmvnications 
technology in these countries. 

Dallas axythe questioned Chinese ocniiunicatiGns engineers during a 
recent visit to China as to vhy they were setting \jp a system for one- 
way television broadcasting. He pointed out that the technology was 
developed' in the NESl to achieve cbjectivBS of mass marketing etc. 
that were hardly those of the Chinese, and pointed cut that it was 
equally feasible for them to dewlop two^v«5^ systems. Professor Skiythe 
reports that the engineers sm his point iirroediately, but that inte- 
restingly enough, the academics at Pc^cing University to whcm he re- 
counted the incident later, did not. 

That is perhaps just one wore illustration of how our own assumptions, 
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prejudicsBS and characteriatic ways of viewing things influence our 
planning and policy naking and how ranch leaders of other ootntries — 
hc^PBw distant frcra ua culturally^have been influenced by them. It 
is pezhaps only with the jolt of seeing the inpact of these ccnventions 
and assuqpticns on other cultures that we oone to appreciate just hew 
liadted they are. No one is asserting of course that any conituiications 
systm, RAVQJ or otherwise, is going to guarantee a successful achieve- 
ment of social or educational goals. And certainly no one is asserting 
that the %tolesale transfer of the RAVEN design to other cultures will 
yiald a system any nore satisfactory to that culture than our oentra- 
lixed a»-i*ay system have proved in the past. It seem however that 
the J9^Jm design represents at least one step away from the conventions 
uider which we have thought and labored in the western ootntries for 
several decades. Ihe plea is made for similar patterns of thou^t and 
analysis to precede any wholesale iitpositicn of oonraiiication in other 
parts of the globe. 

We may conclude then that RAVEN buttresses the insight that sinpler 
oTOWiication technologies leave greater scope for the people of other 
cultures to determine .-and shape their own networks sxKh that they are 
more likely to reflect their cxiltural patterns and to achieve their 
social objectiMBS. More scphisticated equipment on the other hand, 
carries vdth it an almost unavoidable trend toward centralization, the 
need for a hi^^her level of tradning and a ocnsequent inposition of alien 
thoughts and ccranuiication pattems qpon a culture. The RAVEN level 
of tedmology may provide a sort of filter througfi \^ch people nay 
in their cwn way, in their own time, take fzon the "advanced" societies 
what they need in order to survive and adapt to the demands of an 
industrializing world. 

As another menber of the Intermediate Tbchnology GroLp puts it: 

. . . modem technology is not culturally neutral. It iitplies 
a set of values relating to work, education, organisation, 
public and private expenditiare, which -are part of the fabric 
of Vtestem market eccnomies; but they can be, and are, thortxi^y 
disruptive in countries trying to build up their own identities, 
their cwn pattern of life and work.^^ 
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Dorothy Todd H^naut 

The National Film Board Challenge for Change 

Films for Social Change : 
The Hammer and the Mirror 

"If you* IB as cxanfused as most of us about the genuine Indian v«ay of 
life, if you've had trouble understanding v^hat exsictly it is that's 
the problem with the Janes Bay Project, there's a filjti cn CBC-^ to- 
night you shouldn't niss. 

It's not propaganda in any way, and it isn't focused cn the JeeoBS 
B£^ Project* Mell, to be honest, it is propaganda, but only to the 
extent of giving the %*iite pcpulaticn of the south a clear under- 
standing of hcki Indians live in the vrlldemess and >«hy they need great 
areas to support a hunting pcpulaticn. 

"She film is called Cree Hunters of Mistassini and you can see it 
toni^t at 9:30 p.m. 

The documentary folloMs three Cree fannilies as they hmt and fish 
most of a year cn the land owned (if that word applies to Indians now) 
by one of the three families. 

Ihere are 16 people in the three families and everyone is inportant 
.. .that's one of the most striJcing aspects of the film« All members 
of the families have their essential ocntributicns ta make to survival. 
Nobody is less inportant than anyone else in the total plan, and the 
children all help and thereby learn the sJcills they will need when they 
are adults. 

Ite three fetrtilies form vtot I suppose we'd call a ccnnune, and the 
way they organize their lives during the %dnter is quite remarkable. 
Itiere are 16 people living in a cne-room lodge built during the autum. 
Oliey live in total isolation throughout the winter, busy vdth their 
chores, apparently healthy and cheerful, and a very far cry fran the 
alienated Indians we generally see cn television. 

You may be as surprised as I was to discover the care they take In 
planning the use of their land and its animal life. Contrary to what 
we've all learned fran the movie industry, Indians take good care to 
know how many animals there are in their hunting area, where they are, 
and how many can be killed each year. 

Every few years they leave their area fcdlcw, if that's the ri^t 
word when it's applied to animals instead of crops. Hiat's there 
are three families in this film hunting the land of one family — the 
others have left their land for a year to give the animal population 
a chanoe to replenish, and the following year the land seen in this 
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film will pirobably be left without hunters while its owners spend the 
aeascn with another fandly. 

Ihere's nothing haphazard in the Indians' scheme of things at all. 
Ihey did, after all, sxscvivB and develop many apbHPScnB in a far fron 
hoaqpitable climate and luck didn't have a loy^ do with it. 

3he Indians do now use a few itesns of white civilization they dicfri't 
cnoe haw — chain sws, small wcxsdHmtning stows and sane sheets of 
plastic. . .gdns too, if you want to go back a long way. But they could 
do wry well without thm, and they did for heaven knows how many hun-- 
dreds of years. 

I 'w never seen a filin that gave ne so clear a view of the real 
life of the North American Indian, nor so ocnvincing an argunent for 
leaving in their hands the huge tracts of wilderness land they need 
and tend so carefully. 

Ctee Hmters of Mistassini documents ^Avat may, to our shame, be a 
vaniiriilnig way of life. It's a sijtple, beautiful and altogether un-- 
forgettable hour which can scarcely fail to give axr/ thinking himan 
being considerable food for thought. 

Boyoe Ridhsuitiacn %«:ote, directed and narrated the film. Co-director 
was award-winning cinematographer Tony lanuzielo. 

You may never see anything quite like this cigain, and I can't urge 
you too strongly to watch it tonight. 

Joan Irwin, The Montreal Star 's TV critic, describes the film very 
nicely. She forgpt to mention tlaat the film was produced by the 
ChaUenge for Change program of the National Film Board; that it had 
been desi^ied to "iitprowe understanding and provoke social change", 
and was a good example of a film that does just that. And she probably 
didn't know it had had an interesting career before it ever reached 
any film or TV screens, Ihis film serves as a good starting point for 
exploring the effectiveness of different types of film in the arena of 
social change. 

In 1972 Challenge for Change had a number of social priorities for 
the year, among which were aboriginal ri^ts. Boyoe Ridiardscn, for- 
mer Montreal Star associate editor and reporter, had tra\«lled the 
length and breadth of the Canadian north a nuiber of times, and had 
produoBd a teries of hard-hitting articles cn the ri^ts of our native 
peoples and cn the ecological e^roluticn of the north. He had fought 
the Quebec government's James Bay Project to the point ^Aiere his ser- 
vicee were no longer required at the Star . Boyoe was extremely know- 
ledgeable about the natiw people's stnaggles, and atcxit the south 's 
atteopts to ignore them. 

Challenge for Change invited Boyoe to present a proposal for a film 
on aboriginal rights, to be prodxxsed by Colin Low and corrected by 
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Tory lanuzielo, an experienoed director-canieranBn "who shared Boyce's 
oonoem for the subject. 

But ttm pzqpoMl for a hazd-hitting journalistic document had a very 
mLmd zBoepticn in OttaMR. While acne vieze enthusiastic, there viere 
poMerful faraem that did not want the film to be made. It ms a mubr- 
ject of anoocus iBiKxrtanoe to the native people, and it was inportant 
to try to affect the thinking in Ottom, if possible, sinoe it was the 
Joey locus of dedsicnnnaking. So instead of going into a head-on 
battle, cxyijng oensatihip, cr giving ip, the Film Board decided to 
siiiqply do a series idbout native people and their lives, starting with 
a Cree faondly in ttm Janes Bay area, and to take very special oare in 
mdcing the film or films. 

JMbued with the Challenge for Change credo about leaking a film with 
the peqple, instead of just about them, Bcyoe and Hcny wnt off to 
Mistassini to talk with their »friendB there, and later, editor Virginia 
Stikonm joined the team at play^back sessions. The brochure for the 
film tells the story: 

"A omtral issue in the ocntentious Jaroes Bajf devBlcfmnt schme is 
the conflict it creates between a hunting culture, with all its val\aes, 
and the doidnant iihite culture that has ocrae to rely heavily on large- 
soale tedhnology. Ihis film — made in the bm^ near Mistassini ~ 
affoKds the hisiters and tr^npers of- Jaones Bay their first cpportmity 
to show what is at statas for them if the powsr project goes forward. 

Ihe culture of the Cree hmters of the James Bay area is a culture 
of great strength. Ihe film is a oocperative effort betw ee n the f ilm- 
malBers and three hinting fanilies, a ocnsdous attenpt to shew how 
the Indians there live with the land in a wi^ that reflects not only 
their ^n^l^ and sdtjtle religious beliefs but also a ocnplete set 
of eoologioal principles. 

the filmmafcers chose the hmters but the hwters also chose them. 
After ocnsultation, the fanilies and filnmakerB agreed to meet to film 
the building of the winter canp. Later in the winter the film cre»ir 
returned to cxperienoe the riythn of Ctee family life and the hmt, 
including hunting rituals and intimate aoenes of dnimdng and feastdng 
after the hint. 

As agreed ahead of time, a roug^ version of the film was shcMn to 
the ^wHI I^f^ in the sianner of 1973 — shcMn to them twice — and then 
to the itole ccssRsnity that had oome out of the buah to simmer in 
Mi it MSini They had been prcndsed that aif^ part could be deleted and 
that ewry atta^rt: %«uld be made to aSd anything they felt was inpor- 
tant. Iheir aooeptanoe at the time was ocnfirmed in early spring of 
1974, nheni tm Jaees Bay Cxkb for the first time heard the offers of 
the Quebec gcmmnent. 
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A pcwerful cxxnmmity is seeking decisicns that are greatly affec- 
ting these people. Itiey have ocme to undBrstand the need to syste- 
matize their ideas and relate them to a v^te way of thinking • Ihis 
film is one esqpression of that understanding". It does not hit its 
audience over the head or between the eyes. Like all powerful films 
it reaches the erootions, infusing through the heart and ip to the mind 
so that we find ourselves really changed by the esq^erience, 2 

Is that enou^? What are the intentions the Challenge for Chsffige 
program has with the film? What ^fetre the goals for a special distri- 
bution carried out frcm April to July 1974 by Mark Zannis, an activist 
with the Janes Bay Defense Ccnmittee and co-author of Ihe Genocide 
Machine in Canada? ^ His report ouUined them as follows: 

a) to achieve a 'political' iirpact to stimulate audienoes 
to ooncsem and action around the James Bay issvie and 
the iitpact of the l^dro-electric project on the life 
of the inhabitants of tha Janes Bay area. 

h) to stiiTulate the future distribution of the film fo- 
llOfdng its official releeuse by organizing showings 
for grotps which could serve the purpose of interes- 
ting other groips in seeing this film and other filTiB 
of a similar nature. 

c) to test the film on various types of audience, from 
the point of view of age and interests, so as to 
guide the distribution of the film and suggest po- 
tential written material and other aids usefiil over 
the long term 

The film was screened in Montreal, QuS^ec City, Ottawa, Kingston, 
and Toronto, and then in the Crtee settlements along the coast of James 
Bay: Rupert House, Eastmain, Paint Hills, Fort George and Great Whale, 
Reactions were overwhelmingly positive. Ihe genered public, who saw 
the film on television in July, loved it, and understood its political 
iirpact, as reflected by letters to the editor and by aurticles in the 
media. "Many people who viewed the film have since become actively 
involved in si^^port of the cause of the James Bay Indians, Ihis was 
achie\«d by directing those who e>q3ressed a concern to groups alreacfy 
involMed in the cause". ^ Groi^^s involved in native rights will find 
the film useful in building mentiership or allies for their goals. 
Schools at all levels will find the film an effective classroom tool, 
A French version hfis been made cind will soon be causing Quebec audi- 
ences seme reflection. 

But the film had a perhs^ une^^jected iirpact on the people of the 
Jaffnes Bay region. Mark Zannis tells it best: "Ihe film was taken to 
the Janies Bay area to be screened to Cree audienoes, who have no access 
to television and mic^t otherwise be unable to see the film for some 
time. It was felt that the film was of imnediate iirportanoe there 
because of the court case and negotiations; and, it was hoped the film 
might generate some interest in the current legal situation. . ,1he Na- 
tional Film Board has gained sane credibility as the first body to vi- 
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sit the aiBa and to generate a gxBater sense of u a mijn identity mang 
the people of the different settlements. In Paint Hills the film was 
much more popiilar than ewn the CBC cne-hour special, Ihe Cree of 
Paint Hxlls . The chief reascn for the popularity of the Mistaislhi 
film was that the Indians spoke; it was their statement 

Ihe same film czw ha« jint ocnpleted a ocnpaniGn film, CXar Land is 
(Xar Life , that focomm on the iitfxsrtanoe of the land to the native 
people all acxcu the north. It uses as m example the hiirtocy of 
MLstaMini, where tMO thirds of the people still hunt all winter, but 
where the heavy hand of the white mm has tried to reshii|>e the Indians ' 
life, and nuch pdDlic mcney has been wp&nt to turn Mistassini into an 
awrage Canadian small tCMn. Msst notably, that brutal hand has picked 
qp the children and sent them aMsy — in a vicious and often s\xx3Bssful 
attanpt to alienate them f rem the parents aond from their historical 
w^r of life, ted finally the hab^iiailed boot of the Jnes Bay Defw 
Icpmant project, or similar projects e ls ewh e re, is stcR|iing over the 
land, busy trying to ptBsent a fait aoooppli to arr^ judgpe who mic^t, 
lite Judge Nalouf , recognise the rights or the Indians to tte land en 
whicii they haw llMsd fbr centuries. 

Hhis film is much closer to the original film proposal, but it is 
isbuBd with the quiet dignity of the natiw pecple themselvss. It 
teaches m other things about them we have ignored so long. Aid jud- 
ging from the tiro screenings so far, the second film may surpass the 
first in ixipact, at least with southern midiences and i^dth organiaed 
natiw grcqps. 

I think it is possible, from the Cree films, to drw vf) nine guide- 
lines for making films that will effect social change. First, make 
no atte g yl to be ooldly distant or "objective", in the acnse of "dea- 
ling with outward things, esthibiting actual facts unooloured by esdii- 
bitor's feeling or Gpinicns".^ Maiking a film about people rather than 
with them leanass your audience at about the same distance, or farther 
away, and probably will not change them in any way. What about "tel- 
ling both sides of the story?". In this case, the James Bay Corpora- 
tion has anple public money to mate any 'nutber of public relations 
films or otherwise reach the public with its message. Do they let the 
Indians tell their side of the story? Relax... and express your oon^- 
ndLtment. 

You oan, however, bring a certain kind of objectivity to the situa- 
tion, if by this you mean a fresh new lock, a balanced lock, and a 
rigorously honest look. Ihird, recognize the ooRinunity of spirit or 
oomfncn goals b e t w een the filmnaker and the people being filmed. If 
they are there they will add considerably to the inpact of the film, 
and to its honesty. In the oase of the Cree films, the oamtrcn goals 
ii«ere to defend both human ric^ts and the cxxslogy of the area. Ihe pas- 
sion of the filjimakers matched the connitment of the people, and added 
to the strength of the statement. 

Make the film with an audience in mind, or neke it so that it can be 
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uMd by 92xxi» mctivm in raising debste en tho imwmm, «nd tzying to 
mft&ct the bo^ politic. Fifth, test scrtBening btface you finish the 
film, to be sum your instincts an right sbout hw the aaxiie n oe will 
mdsrstandl it. 

Six, SNdoe « beautiful film, with the hi^^t quality of shcxTting and 
editing you am XMch. Hcnest and sincere mediocrity is not cnouglh, 
if you Mnt to vmkm a film that oan help people dwige their world. In 
fact, pecpls eoqpeot you to bring your pr p f e se i on a Hsm to your mck, and 
if they leazn to trust you, and then find you heve made a mediocre or 
ineffectiw film with thsei, tihcy won't be cwrjqyed. Tb imrol>« peGpIe 
in the oditing doesn't mean having them decide ewry shot. It means 
helping you judge iihet he r you hme put the right enE|3haeis and balance 
on what they haw to 99Vr or whether you haw left anything out. tbev 
want you to be an artist as wall as an activist. (It is a sli^lhtly 
different story lAmn you an training pecpla to do their gmh films or 
videotaimi, and lihere the first aim is straightfocwerdhess and clarity, 
and a v«ry cloae knowledge of their audience and of themselws.) 

Mka an intelligent film, ncoticn without intellectual oohesicn 
doMEi't haw much staying power, and the two ase not mutually exclusiw. 
Ei^t, build in the process during filming ~ giw the people their 
images back. It is a gift that will help them feel individually and 
oollectively stronger, give them new insights into themselves or rein- 
fbroe old insi^^. It will also keep you in cloee touch with them, 
so that your film will really be their voioe. It can also effect events, 
if your timing for a ecxeening is ri^t. Reacticns to the screening 
of the Qtee Hunters of Mistassini were filmed in March 1974, as were 
the discussions lixxxt the gowrrinnit's offer to the Cree. The film, 
by illustrating what they are fitting for, helped the discussions, 
which were subaeguantly edited into Our Land is Our Life . 

Finally, build process into the distribution as well. Try to arrange 
screnings with audiences that may benefit from speaking with each 
other. Try to arrange for discussions afterv»rd, and to have conpl«- 
mentary %iritten and filmed materials available, so that the audience 
can carry its learning process further. Just showing the movie is only 
a small part of the task. 

This little list is far from being esdiaustiMB, but it does illustrate 
soma of the things that have been learned by the Challenge for Change 
pxogr ' j ra owr the last sewn years, in our efforts to eaqperiment with 
the media as tools in the social change process. Our first thrust 
to help citisens gain aooeM to the media, in order to gadn a pvA)lic 
voioe. At first the filzonaters, in the Fogo Island Projact, learned 
to make films with people and fo^ people, instead of just about people. 
The aim was tolSfy thm vnderstand thonselws and to get together to 
inisow their ooanmity. FiM was a tool in the ocmnunity dewlopraent 
prooaas. The power of the media could finally %«ork for people. And 
continuity was assured by the involvement of a ccmiuiity dewlopnent 
workK. A local film rrm^r was trained, working out of Manorial Uhi- 
varsity's Bsctension Department on a pezmmMnt basis, serving all of 
-NewfOindland. 
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Vid90ti3i3e recording with the light, portable half inch machines that 
had by then been deMBloped, was the logicad next step. Hic^ costs and 
the pzofeuicnal middle men were eliminated, as citiaBens easily mas- 
tmrcd the new technology, and "citizen access to the media" becane 
"dtisen media" ~ citiaens made videot«yes about themselves, for them- 
selves and by thsnselves, and ass\ixed their own continuity. By parti- 
cipating in public discussion, people began to participate rather than 
spectate in detctxxnining their own present and future. 

Ihe doors of cable television and the ocmnmity channel were then 
battezBd down, and this has led also to oocasicnal broadcast of half 
indi tapes on local televisicn, as well as seme effective onslaughts 
on cdtiaen radio. A sensible lot, people didh't went to be limited 
to any one mediun of oannLnication, but learned which mediun could 
reach which airiiwioB %#ith the desired inpact, and learned how to use 
it. The GORimwications media were demystified with a vengeance. 

Of ooursef with oommnity media grotps proliferating, there n^ere in 
the beginning many errors, much time wasted, and a fw hearts broken. 
Ihs videofceak nystlque grew and esqploded like Aesop's frog, and fi- 
nancing for oommiuty gzoips was, and still is, a nightxnare. all 
forgot, at one time or another, how long it takes to build solid and 
signifioant changes into society, and how short a period of experimen- 
tation there has been, since the argmization of Challenge for Change 
in 1967* But as each group of citisens masters its ability to reach 
and oomruiicate with its fellow dtisens, the body politic is 
strengthened, and the dBRDcratic dialogw beocnes healthier. He will 
need all the haalth and strength we can get, to faoe vp to the social 
and econcmic strains that appear imtdnent in Canadian society. 

Tor people from outside of Canada, the si^t of varicxis govemnent 
agencies subsidizing or otherwise encouraging the citizens' ability 
to talk to each other and to talk back to govemnent is an inprobable 
phenomenon. QtvLy Ocreiect , the report of the Study on Citizens Oorku- 
nicaticns ocranissicned jointly fay the Department of Oomnunications, the 
Secretary of State, and the National Film Board may give seme insight: 

**Mb consider citizens ccnimxiications a uniquely Canadian phenomenon, 
for the technological pluralim that gave birth to the citizens cxmnu- 
nications mosasnent coincides with Canada's evident social, cultural 
and political pluralism. He not only lead the wrld in citizens conmu- 
nications; we in fact invented it, and %ae are now eaqporting it 
throu^iout the world. (Che observer has suggested that citizens conmu- 
nications represents a kind of marriage b e t w een 'Ihe medium is the 
message', and the NFB's grand old tradition of social dociitentary.) 
It is no accident that the largest citizens commmcations groips in 
the Ubited States should be headed by a former director of Challenge 
for Change, nor that the first report on citizens oonrnuiications in 
Britain (pddllshed by the University of Soi^thjaipton) should quote 
Canadian souroes for two-thirds of its collecticn of readings. Canadian 
teams are working in Tunisia and Algeria; Canadian techniques have been 
copied in California and Connecticut and Alaska, and axe being studied 
in media. 
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This chaEUViman ia forgivable, we think, because it underlines the 
rteaaon that in the final analysis justifies the exLstenoe of citizens 
cxxnmnicaticns and of a xmp^xct about it. Ihe fact is that citizens 
ocxrnwicaticns s(xpxesses the essence of Canada itself. Canadians ham 
alM^ been mssiwly dqpendmt upcn, almost o bse ss ed by oomtuiicat- 
tions — beginning with the wrld's first long distance telephone C2ai 
(Brmtfoid to Paris, Oxtario) ; ocntimina through a statistical reoord, 
ss the world's most loq u a c ious teXiqphcxie users and ending, for the 
locnant, in the %iorld's first dcnestic ocmnmications satellite system. 
Qmada has also alMiys been a loose federation, a pluralist society 
that sanehm n wn aged to ccnisine instituticnal conservatism with respect 
for the fre e Oci n of the individual or of the gzoip. 

In reoent years, this pluralim has aoquixed an increasingly political 
dimnsicn. Quite apart frcm the jurisdicticnal see-saw between Ottawa 
and the provinces, there is quite clearly a ootiparable (and, we believe, 
a closer-to-reality) see-saw for the power between all the new citizens 
groqps, native groups, nei^^hbcurhood and ocranuiity and ^wcial interest 
assocLations en the one hand and govenmnts, at all lewli, en the 
other. Hence seme of the most inixzrtant uses of citizens ocmnunicaticns 
h«W! been ocnoemed with broadening the base of participation , arid %dth 
bringing the views of a wider range of interest to the attention of 
decision-maJcers "J8 lt> xne, that little grain of folly that allows our 
government to enocxurage debate and dissent is a sign of health. To 
lose it %ff3uld be cause for deep oonoem. 

If w ha\« cam so far, howe's^r, if people can make their own films 
or TV programsr why should we. Challenge for Change, or the National 
Film Board, continue to produce films at all? We've discovered that 
the new media literacy incrteases peoples needs for films rather than 
making the National Film Board obsolete. It makes them more able to 
utilize films about subjects of interest. For us the criterion for 
doing film is sinply: Is there an audienoe beyond the iimediate oo- / 
mmunity of the people on the sceen? If what they are acoonplishing I 
is of interest across the country, then it is v^orth making a good prof- 
duct, which is easy to distribute and will catalyze discussion and 
change in many places, instead of just in one. 

Reactions to the Cree film illustrate graphically the hunger of th€ 
Canadian people to know the reality of their society and culture. 
Reiactions to Arthur Hanncnd's Corporations series, though somewhat 
different, illustrate the point. Ohis series of seven films about 
major Canadian organizations like the Steinberg food chain, was produoed 
by the National Film Board and has been said to be in the vein of 
Challenge for Change. I %ash we had more films of this depth and per- 
spicacity. Ohe films include six half-hour docixnentaries on the ope- 
rations of the Steinberg Corporaticn, plias a 77-ininute film called 
After Mr. San , that describes the process of choosing a replacement 
for the retiring president. They are films of great iiqpact, and useful 
for isiderstanding the world around us. Yet the approach here vias very 
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different from the Cree filins, since Arthur felt hiinself to be a 
"curious Ql»erver", interested in making a useful pieoe of public edu- 
cation by giving people a view of corporate operations from the inside 
cut. He tried to be objective, althou^ he adds, ''Now obviously, I 
don*t observe a thing absolutely purely. It goes t±ux)ugh a certain 
arootrit of filtering as it goes pmnjQh ite 

What has been interesting is tlie varied reactions of audiences. "If 
the range of opinion so far is any indication, it appears that people 
tend to bring their alreac^ set attitudes and opinions to the fiLns, 
and go amy with the same ei±titude and opinions. One man calls them 
PR for Steinbergs, another calls tVm part of a ocnspiracy to ov«r^ 
throw the capitalist system, anott^ calls them the same old tired 
slam against big business" .^^ //. . \ur responds: "Ohe mate objecti\^ 
the film, the easier it is for \: ^ aidienoe to have differing opinions. 
I think the truth about the films lies someirtiere in the middle — they 
are a fairly objectiw account of the operations and social inflimoe 
of large oorpcrations.. .1 wasn't interested in doing a pro or con 
thesis on the Oocporaticn. I was interested in e)^loring a world and 
tJiat's, I gvBss, the way that docunentary interests me... On the other 
hand, I haw certain views or preferences about life and the world 
which are bound to show vp at: certain times, and I think in the Inter- 
national Operations film it's fadrly clear inihere my synpathies lie • • • 

There's oertainly a big argument about objectivity, lliere are 
fiXnmakerB who say you can't make objective films, and that you 
shouldh't try. You should go all the way and make films which clevrly 
take a point of view, and identify it. I think that's one way of na- 
king films, but I think there are maixy ways. It ^Jbesn't appear to be 
the we^ I make them« Yet in the film I made about B.C. Indians, called 
Ihis Land , I haw a kind of attitude which oomes through in that film 
I guess, which is Msry synpathetic to the Indians and their aboriginetl 
land claims. ..But I don't try to be oonsistent so.. (Neither do we, 
Arthur, and your films are a fine example of intelligent, sensitiw 
and useful objectivity.) 

Ohe way I look at it is that Corporations are part of a v*iole pro- 
cess of growth and technological development and that kind of prooess 
is going to go on. If it beocmes very undesirable it can be influenced, 
and if enough people object to faxm land being built OMer, they can 
bring influence to bear on a goN^^mrent to do something about it. . . 
If people want to go from there and say they don't lite that part of 
the prooess, and ha\^ ideas about what should be done about the process, 
that's fine. Ihen the films themselves mi^t be part of another pro- 
oess. 

I hx^ ny own viw about how much films can influence people or 
events. I believe it's a very limited influence. I think that occa- 
sionally a film might cause a specific change, but that's probably 
fairly rare. I think what may happen moze is that films, lite other 
creative work and other information are part of a total prooess of 
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infontatixjn, which may lead to formation of qpinicn, which nay lead 
to changes. But they're just little drops along the way".li 

A nice healthy realiam, after all ity qptimistic thinking; in fact^ 
I believe that aitbiguity is a part of the total reality, and paradwaes 
haw a nwy of hanging artxjnd. Ihe Fogo Island Project r the seminal 
es^iiiient of Q iallenge for Change, has been seen as the triutph of 
inedia as a oantniiity deMBlciTOnt tool, as the camunity went fron a 
60% %«lfare eccnony to a bustling fishing cowmnity developed cn oo- 
qpera tive lines. Yet fljone pajple have said that the real oatimnity 
develcpraont ms t^dng plaoe in the oentrally located pub that mited 
the ten di^jarate villages. And others have said that the filro only 
helped to bui ld a new power structure that becattE thoroughly entrenched. 
HcwBver, th e oca nmiiity develcpment process has ocntinued, and there 
has been a occplete renewal of the leadership within the last year. 
Ws may never knew precisely how much film effected events. Perhaps 
It IS more elusive than the gruff instrunents of social science c«tr 
neasure. aat I guess vne have to kee|3 cn trying to find out. 

}fy cwn feeling is that film never actually effects changes ~ these^ 
are carried cut fcy men and ranen v*io are organizing and working for^ ) 
change. The film or. video can only help thm see mdre clearly, feel"^ 
better about what they're doing, and heighten their /feeling of achie- 
venent. It oonpresses the time factor, and accelerates the process 
that they are engaged in. Or, more siitply, it can give them hope and 
encouragmRnt in their struggle to carry cn. 

In the meantimB, continue to live with our annbiguities , and we 
continue to try to help changes oocur. In 1973, Roger Hart, continuing 
the old ooUaboration between Challenge for Change and Memorial Uni- 
versity 's Extensi ai Div ision, went to the north coast of Labrador with 
Ian Straciian, the ooniramity develciment worker for Memorial, to shoot 
a film about the way the native people are slowly taking over control 
of their villages, »d beaiding together in facing govemnents. The 
shooting took place at the same time that-tte Royal Comiission on 
I^brador was making itsr. findings . Ihe film fbqtage was transferred 
to t5!*Blve 2(Hninute videot^^aes and these were stiMi iimediately to the 
people of the villages, and feedback from that qp^tion started to 
ocrae in to Roger as he was editing the film. The edited film was also 
shoi«i to the people, v*)6 v«re very pleased with it. In fact, the 
screening in Nain immediately affected a local political power shift. 

But Roger was hoping that the film would affect govemnent policies 
in the area. Here are excerpts from a memo to Roger fron Wally W^uson, 
aiallfinge for Change distribution representative for the itari tires. 
"Tiabradar N orth will be telecast in the next week or so by GBOT within 
thejx Here and Now program. Ohis locally prodirsed CBC news show rma 
6:30 to 7:30 p.m. five nights a week andi«ijoys the island's largest 
viewing audience of over 100,000. The executive produoer liXed the 
film and will introduoe it cn the show within the context of the iimd- 
nent release of the report of the Royal Comnissicn on Labrador. " 
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Roger ix>tes: "On Wednesday morning I conducted a screening before 
13 senior provincial govemitent officials fron the Departjnent of Edu- 
cation and Department ^of LdDrador Services. I^iey were uniiat3erally 
hoBtilfiy pidcy, critical, cranio and inoaised in vsuying degrees. 
{The 14th menfcer of the grxxp was a crippled old Eskimo fron Nain v^ho 
watched with rapt attention and was wheeled away without a word) . All 
the rest rapnained Vihcn^I invited than* to stay b^xind- for a few nonents 
and giw me their reac^cns, at your specied request. A fern wanentB 
indeed! An hour and twenty minxzbes later they were still at it, dis~ 
missing the film as narrow, cne-sided, biased, predictable, unfair,^ ^ 
distorted and a waste of the tax*^payer's money... Ian Str^c^an's pre- 
sence cn the screen was the equivalent of waving a red rag before a 
bull. One chap demanded to know why in hearven's natne we dich't reoord 
same of the 'good' things aooGnplished by Labrador Services. He wanted 
shcMi cn the screen seme of the fine new buildings they had erected. 

Ihis kind of c[ue8ticn got us into a viiole nw area of discussion 
which thi^ seemed to enjoy: the inherent bias of the media due to 
the necessity of selection of material and the 8vi3eeq[uent editin^L^^^ 
prroess performed by a person with a particular point of view. Moce- 
owr, the dLscussicn ewn progressed onto an ideologiced level %^tien 
we e9q>lGced that peculiatr aspect of Canadian democracy which permits 
a government to fuxi ooranmity dewlqfment woricers then go out 
and enoouxBge people to organize in sxich a way as to end vp critical 
of that gcvemment's programs. ^ Ihe session ended on a friendly basis 
hgwer^^br and they all shook hands in turn before departing for Imch. 

While the film does focus primarily cn the prooess by which the 
ooastal natives are beginning to exert more control over their own 
affairs through the increasingly active village councils, it is by no 
means a classical 'advocacy' film. Its mixture of history, interview 
and docunentaticn of a particular democratic process is all connected 
by an objective ocnmentary. The final product is more innocuous, 
oertainly, than the Extaisicn people maintain, conseqfuently, the pecu- 
liarly negative response of these gcwemnent officiads only demonstrates 
how wide the gap is between their version of reality and the 'truth' 
as perceived by a rei^xxisible filnmaker frcm the NfB. 

Is the only alternative then, to do a bland, and 'balanced' film 
which gives equal time? Oould you have made a good film totally cn 
your own without ailisting the aid pf Ian Strachan and his cohorts? 
Yoti probably could have, but it would have to be one that operates on 
a different lewl of reality and relevanoe than one normally associated 
with Challenge for Change. I bet you could do it though, and I bet 
I would like it better. Maybe even tired old bureaucrats would like 
it better because it would be less pejorative and more si:d7ver8ive on 
a svtotler level". 

HhQ film was very much what the people cn the coast wanted the govern- 
ment to see, and Tagak Curley, former presidmt of the Inuit Tapirisat 
of Canada (the Eskimo brotherhood) , who knew the coast well, thought 
it was an excellent film. Ma^iDe we should just point out to ourselves 
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that there are sate situations or people that are just inpenetrable 
to film, and not try to do everything > It is, after ail, just one 
elBmrnt: in a total social process. Nevertheless, sane filmB have been 
kncwn to help goveminent people see a situatioi in a different light. 
Hie Fogo films thanselves, Wilf, PEI Planning , Working Mothers , 
among others, have giMan us enough hope to keep cn trying. 

As the years go by, we keep aocunulating more questions than answers. 
Although we learn fron past ejqperience, each project is an unique ex- 
perienoe. I dcn't hatve spaoe to tell the story of La Nooe Est Pas 
Finie , Ijgonard Forest's fiction film cre.-'rt:jed by a group of poor citizens 
in north-east New Brunswick, that affected self-inderstanding and so- 
cial action in that region. L6cnard believes that film is an ideal 
tool for raising individual and ooilectiMB consciousness. Nor do I 
haw space to bell the story of Kathleen Shannon's Working Mothers 
series, whoee distribution iitpact has been incredible, whose portraits 
of wcKien who work haw catalyzed not only wcmen, but men and children 
as well. Film is indeed a useful tool. 

In order to effectively help Canadian citizens recognize social 
change, deal with it and direct it, there is a great need for films 
that will describe the way things are — the social ecology of the 
system, and hcv? it woite, or doesn't work. There is also a need for 
films that prqpcoe hew things oould be. All over the continent, small 
groqpe are trying to find altemati\« approaches to our problers. A 
few people are trying to prepare for the future — working out an eco- 
logical agriculture, non-polluting energy sources, c3eoentralization, 
cooperative housing and food, re-denocratization of their contunities 
or their uniMersities or their health services, ccrnrnjiity television 
— stall earnest efforts to make the world more liveable, nore himan 
in scade. Ihese stories are little known now, but they could give 
hope and strength to the many are frustrated or apathetic, and 
oould encourage wore efforts to change th^ direction of the technolo- 
gical juggernaut. Films about these efforts, be they docui^tary, 
essay, fiction or fantasy, could help to multiply suc±i experiments, 
and have a cxjnulative effect in changing the world. 

Judging by the requests for the film I have just corpleted. The New 
Alchemists , people are mDre than anxious to learn about alternatives 
to the present system. Tbe film, about a quixotic but ccnpetent and 
chaming group of scientists, housewi\«s and fish maniacs building 
windmills, using solar energy, growing fish for protein and doing or- 
ganic gardening — developing survival technology on a postage stanp 
farm — is igniting the imaginations of a lot of people. 

I am lucky to be able to participate in the distribution of this 
film, to learn hew audienoes can use it, not just to watch it. Being 
able to participate in distribution is essenticd to sanecne who wants 
to beoome an effective filmnaker in the arena of social change. Because 
if you are interested in affectijrig audienoes, you have to gsdn expe- 
rience in hew audienoes react or how they use film. In Challenge for 
Change vfe try to plan the film's distribution from its inception. 
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having the distributicn cxxDrdinator work vdth the filinnaker from the 
onset. It feels good, as a filniraker, to have that support, and to 
knew that your film is going to be utilized effectively by the people 
v*io need it, instead of disappearing anonynously onto shelves and into 
statistics. The new Eiivironnent stuiio at the NIB- also has a distri- 
buticn coordinator yorking with them, and it will make a big diffe- 
rence to everyone. 

I iBalize I ha\« not talked about all the disasters that can happen 
with film meddling in social change. The least worrisome are the dull 
thuds, the mediocre dust-collectors that we all try to forget. The ^ 
ones we ha^ to be careful about are the heavy-handed do-gooders with- 
out encugh canmjiity esqserienoe, parachuting in to make miracles and 
causing reed damage. Film is too powerful a tool for playing around. 
Make Bvxe you are very responsible, relate to a re^xjisible segment 
of the cccinunity (and I'm not talking abaat the Chanter of Connerxx) , 
try to assure continuity in the ocninunity. Above all, be cautioiis — 
think small and go slow. 

But, to get back to a word mentioned by Joan Irwin at the very be- 
ginning, were we all involved in propaganda? There is a word to chill 
the marrcw of any good liberal democrat's bcnes. Hie dictionary says 
propaganda is a oonoerted movwient to disseminate a principle, belief 
or practice. It does not soxxid quite so bad when you put it that way. 
After all, you cannot have the ccxarage of your convictions if you do 
not havg any convictions. 

John Grierson himself believed the NFB should be engaged in propa- 
ganda. In fact, that raMered founder of the institution produced a 
film called War for Men's Minds during the war with Hitler. He be- 
lieved that propaganda did notlhave to mean lies or hradnwashing, that 
it meant solid infonnaticn and oantnitmmt to one's ideaOs, and should 
include questioning the reasons for events. 

Grierson believed that film should be used as a hammer rather than 
a mirror, to hanmer home a message that expressed the Canadian reality. 
It isn't as siirple as that. The mirror the films have held up to the 
Cree or the women in Working Mothers helps them become stranger, so 
they can take their cwn hanmers and build their own world. Perhaps 
a good and honest filitmaker can create either a hamnier or a mi r ror, 
and both will have an irrpact cn the course of events. 
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